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PREFACE. 


This  work  was  commenced  shortly  after  the  Bevolutiou  in  1848. 
Our  original  intention  was  to  write  but  a  few  pages,  the  interest 
of  which  should  subside  when  the  events  that  called  them  forth 
had  passed  away.  We  had  scarcely,  however,  commenced  our 
undertaking,  when  we  found  the  materials  accumulate  to  such 
a  degree  that  we  resolved  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  and 
give  it  all  the  care  which  its  importance  demands. 

Going  back  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  those  events  which 
have  made  our  country  a  scene  of  confusion  during  more  than 
a  century,  we  have  found  that  the  main  causes  of  the  misfortunes 
which  Erance  has  experienced,  have  been  the  jealous  rivalships 
of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Feeling  persuaded  that  a  historian's 
first  duty  is  to  trace  and  point  out  causes,  we  have  devoted  our- 
selves to  this  honourable,  though  painful  and  perhaps  perilous 
task.  In  the  32nd  volume  of  the  Universal  Biography^  we  have 
already  published  a  notice  respecting  the  too-famous  regent. 
In  the  same  work  we  noticed  his  descendant  Egalit^,  of  no  less 
bane^  memory;  but  our  limits  were  too  narrow  to  give  to 
those  memoirs  the  necessary  character  and  development.    Another 
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day  we  shall  probably  return  to  that  subject,  and  it  will  give 
us  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  publish  the  results  of  our 
oTioMiViVs  into  this  important  part  of  our  annals. 

At  present,  we  believe,  we  shall  have  done  enough  towards 
our  object  if  we  have  thrown  light  on  the  very  remarkable 
events  of  our  epoch,  of  which  several  historians,  writing  according 
to  the  dictation  of  Louis  Philippe,  have  taken  such  pains  to 
conceal  both  the  causes  and  effects.  It  is  time  to  rend  the 
veil  beneath  which  those  writers  have  enwrapped  the  most 
palpable  iniquities  and  crimes.  By  thus  perverting  history, 
and  beguiling  a  credulous  age,  imitators  and  apologists  have 
been  found  of  acts  and  doctrines  which  would  be  cruel  and 
pernicious  were  they  not  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Far  from 
imitating  that  pusillanimous  weakness  or  cynical  contempt  of 
mankind  affected  by  Eontenelle,  which  led  him  to  say  that  if 
he  had  his  hand  full  of  truths  he  would  not  open  it  to  diffuse 
them,  we  shall,  without  fear,  without  any  other  motive  than 
the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare,  unfold  all  the  truths 
that  we  know.  Never  was  such  a  course  more  necessary. 
History  can  only  be  a  gainer  by  being  written  before  contem- 
poraries who  are  capable  at  once  of  appreciating  and  discussing 
its  revelations,  while  the  parties  interested  are  still  on  the  scene 
to  rebut  or  admit  what  its  pages  assert.  It  is  certain  that,  by 
passing  through  such  an  ordeal,  by  undergoing  such  discussions, 
posterity  will  run  less  hazard  of  being  deceived.  Had  ancient 
history  been  written  thus,  her  lessons  would  have  been  more 
true  and  useful. 

We  shall  be  brief  respecting  the  early  years  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  his  education  was  directed  by 
an  hypocritical  woman  of  infamous  character,  notorious  as  the 
concubine  of  his  father.  From  his  infancy  he  was  placed  under 
these  auspices,  amid  that  vile  court  of  the  Palais  BoyaJ, 
where  all  those  plots  were  hatched  which  overturned  the  throne 
and  led  to  the  scaffi>ld  the  most  virtuous  of  those  sixty  kings 
who  have  reigned  over  France.  Louis  Philippe  was  initiated  in 
those  plots,  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  most' 
odious  conspirators.  Having  become  a  republican  general  imder 
Dumouriez,  he  formed  ties  of  the  closest  description  with  that 
most  crafty  of  men.  He  knew  his  most  important  secrets ;  for 
example,  the  conv^tions  at  Luneville,  when  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians  was  purchased,  and  the  trial  of  Louis  XYI.  was 
arranged.  We  shall  tell  with  what  zeal  he  took  part  in  that 
melancholy  business,  how  he  thrice  quitted  his  military  post 
to  take  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  and  afterwards 
deserted  altogether  to  the  enemy,  along  with  his  master^ 
Dumouriez.  Li  their  altered  circumstances,  however,  they  did 
not  renounce  their  ambitious  designs.  It  was  Louis  Philippe's 
determination,  through  life,  at  any  price  and  by  any  means, 
to  be  king.  At  the  tribime  of  the  Jacobins,  when  his  head 
was  covered  with  the  ignoble  red  badge — ^in  the  camp  at  Luue, 
when  he  was  proclaiming  himself  General  Egalit6 — when  he 
was  a  wanderer  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Norway — 
his  thoughts  were  of  royalty ;  and,  to  compass  his  ends,  he 
maintained  secret  correspondence  with  parties  in  France,  till 
the  Directory,  who  kept  a  constant  watch  over  all  his  move- 
ments,   took    offence,    and  obliged    him    to    retire   to   America, 
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jGrom  which  he  did  uot  return  till  three  years  afber,  when  that 
bodj  had  fellen.  Destitute  of  resources,  repelled  on  every 
handy  by  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  alike,  by  republicans  as 
well  as  royalists,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Monseigneur  the  brother  of  Louis  XYIII.,  who  was  then  in 
England,  and  bore  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom  of  France.  That  prince,  who  had  many  grounds  of 
complaint,  both  against  him  and  his  father,  received  him, 
notwithstanding,  with  much  kindness,  and  obtained  for  himself 
and  his  two  brothers  an  allowance  £rom  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  was  for  a  long  time  their  sole  resource.  Louis 
Philippe  did  not  then  feel  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  the 
pensioner  of  his  country's  foes ;  nor  did  he  now  refuse  to  fight 
under  their  banners.  He  even  made  several  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  miUtary  employment,  as  we  shaU  show  from  his  cor- 
respondence,  in  Sweden,  Sicily,  and  especially  Spain,  from 
which  he  was  promptly  removed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  knew  his  ambition,  and  feared  that  it  boded  no  good  to 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand  YII. 

The  most  remarkable  epoch  of  his  life  is  that  of  the  Bestora- 
tion — ^from  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1814,  to  his  usurpation,  in 
1830.  It  was  then  that  he  manifested,  in  all  its  horror,  that 
inextinguishable  thirst  for  royalty  which  made  him  forgetful 
of  every  other  sentiment,  and  ready  to  perpetrate  every  sort 
of  crime.  At  the  veiy  time  when  Louis  XYIII.,  with  a  blind- 
ness for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  motive,  was  restoring 
him  his  wealth  and  titles — when  he  and  his  brothers  were 
pardoning  the  many  grievous   wrongs    that    he   had   done — ho 
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was  the  accomplice  and  secret  instigator  of  all  the  plots  formed 
against  them.  It  is  no  longer  matter  of  doubt  that  he  was 
associated  with  the  brothers  Lallemand  and  Drouet  d'Erlon 
in  the  conspiracy  of  La  F^re  in  1815,  and  with  the  same 
Drouet  and  Didier  in  those  of  Lyons  and  Q-renoble  in  1816. 
It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  of  these, 
France  was  delivered  firom  the  perils  of  a  third  invasion,  if 
not  from  a  greater  calamity,  entirely  through  the  energy  of 
General  Donnadieu;  and  that  that  zealous  royalist,  who  had 
rendered  such  services  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII., 
was  visited  with  continual  disgrace  and  persecution,  while 
Drouet,  who  had  been  notorious  for  his  treason,  and  escaped 
the  scaffold  through  the  generosity  of  the  brave  Donnadieu, 
was  loaded  vdth  &vours  of  every  sort,  and  became  a  marshal 
of  France.  There  are  incoherencies  and  anomalies  in  these 
matters  so  inexplicable  that  we  hardly  dare  fathom  their 
mystery.  It  is  no  less  hard  to  understand  how,  &om  that 
period,  Louis  Philippe,  almost  openly — at  all  events  in  a  manner 
patent  to  Louis  XVIIL,  the  police,  and  the  world — embarked 
in  all  the  plots  and  intrigues  directed  against  the  king  and 
the  royal  &mily.  He  was  associated  intimately  with  all  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  the  journalists  and  scribblers  who 
assailed  the  legitimate  princes.  He  received  them  openly,  and 
admitted  them  to  the  hospitality  of  his  table;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  avarice,  he  presented  them  with  pensions  and 
gratuities.  This  was  known  at  the  Tuileries.  The  joumala 
of  the  faction  proclaimed  it  and  boasted  of  it ;  and  yet,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  faniilv  went  to  court,  and  were  wel- 
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<k)med  with  the  utmost  cordiality.     •    •     After  the  death  of 

Louis  XVIII.,  the  mysterious  comedy  did  not  terminate.     The 

bounty   of  the    new   king    and  the   other  princes   seemed   to 

increase.     Is  there  not  in  this  something  of  that  spirit  of  giddy 

infatuation — 

Be  la  ohate  de«  rob  {hneste  avant-coareor. 

In  this  way  events  proceeded  till  the  Bevolution  in  1830,  when 
Louis  Philippe's  dreams  were  realised  at  last.  On  that  grave 
occasion,  all  that  base  hypocrisy  in  presence  of  his  enemies,  nil 
that  duplicity  and  ingratitude  towards  his  fiiends  or  accom- 
plices, which  marked  his  character,  became  conspicuous.  He 
was  never  more  an  impostor  than  when  he  became  king. 

The  republican  faction,  which  had  done  so  much  to  forward 
his  exaltation,  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  bad  faith  with 
them.  For  eighteen  years  they  entered  into  plots  against  him, 
and  laid  for  him  the  same  sort  of  snares  which  he  himself  had 
before  laid  for  his  bene&ctors;  and  finally  overthrew  him  by 
the  same  means  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
Charles  X. 

Here  our  labours  close.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
ex-King  of  the  French  is  no  more.  In  future,  his  life  can 
have  no  interest  for  his  country;  and  it  is  for  that  country 
that  we  now  write,  calmly  and  impartially,  sine  ira  et  sine 
studio.  Towards  Louis  Philippe  we  entertain  neither  hatred 
nor  affection.  He  never  rendered  us  either  harm  or  benefit. 
Our  independent  spirit  is  well  known. 

As  far  as  his  family  are  concerned,  it  would  be  to  us  a 
8ource  of  grief  if  we  could  imagine  that  we  have  in  any  way 
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injured  tliem.  If,  amid  the  innovations  and  reforms  produced 
by  the  Bevolution,  anything  is  to  be  found  tliat  is  true  and 
just,  it  is  assuredly  the  overthrow  of  the  prejudice  which  would 
visit  on  the  children  the  errors  of  their  parents.  Louis 
Philippe,  more  than  any  other,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of'  this, 
though  he  might  well  have  been  considered  the  accomplice 
rather  than  the  heir.  But  it  is  highly  necessary  to  recognise 
this  right  in  the  case  of  his  children.  We  think  it  would  be 
unjust  to  rob  them  of  the  rights  of  their  birth.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly  very  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  penetrate  the  future, 
and  fethom  the  designs  of  Providence  respecting  us.  After  such 
a  long  cycle  of  revolutions,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  return 
to  hereditary  monarchy?  In  that  case,  assuredly,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  rob  the  Orleans  family  of  their  right  of  succession, 
since  the  elder  branch  is  represented  by  a  young  prince,  full 
of  life  and  hope;  and  should  he  die  without  posterity — which 
may  God  forbid — the  line  of  Philippe  V.  is  far  from  being 
extinct. 
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"Kings  are  vanishing  away!"  But  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  since  a  great  orator  uttered  this 
memorable  expression  at  the  tribune,  in  the  presence 
of  the  kings  then  mpreme.  Already  that  dynasty 
has  fallen — ^their  thrones  are  laid  in  the  dust.  With 
whom  lies  the  blame?  To  whose  door  shall  we 
bring  so  sudden  a  catastrophe?  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  a  zeal  for  their  personal  aggrandisement  has 
made  them  false  to  the  interests  of  their  people? 
Was  it  not  through  indignation  against  this  shame- 
ful policy  that  Rivarol  told  those  kings,  though  he 
then  enjoyed  their  friendship,  that  they  were  like 
pettifogging  robbers,  ransacking  each  other's  pockets 
on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution.    There  is 
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certainly  no  dignity  in  the  comparison,  but  it  ex- 
presses truly  and  forcibly  the  past  and  present  policy 
of  Europe.  The  authors  of  this  odious  Machiavelian 
system  have  had  their  reward,  but  the  people  have 
suffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  its  cruel  consequences ! 

Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  achivi.* 

Foremost  amid  those  traitors  stands  Louis  Philippe. 
If  not  the  author,  he  was  at  least  the  abettor  and  the 
servile  instrument  of  that  tyrannous  oppression, 
which,  since  his  accession  to  power,  has  weighed 
down  the  energies  of  France.  To  him  belongs 
supremely  the  disgrace  of  that  debasing  system  which 
ruined  himself  and  us.  From  infancy  his  character 
was  false  and  deceitful :  he  was  educated  by  a  vile 
hypocritical  woman,  under  the  eye  of  an  ambitious 
and  grasping  father.  His  youthful  years  were  passed 
in  the  midst  of  plots  and  conspiracies.  Initiated  at  an 
early  period  in  horrible  secrets,  he  must  from  that 
time  of  necessity  have  become  a  liar  and  dissembler. 
To  him  may  well  be  applied  the  expression,  "  Lan- 
guage was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts."  The 
authorship  of  this  phrase,  we  believe,  rests  not  with 
him,  but  with  that  crafty  impostor  Talleyrand ;  but 
we  cannot  forget  that  a  mutual  understanding  existed 
between  those  two  men,  so  notorious  for  their  double 
dealing  from  the  commencement  of  their  careers. 
The  prince  of  diplomatists  was  first  the  confident  of 
the  father  of  Louis  Philippe  in  all  his  conspiracies 

*  When  doting  monarcbs  urge 
Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge. — Francis. 
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against  the  throne  of  IiOiiis  XVI.,  and  afterwards  on 
the  return  of  the  son  to  Paris,  perhaps  at  an  earlier 
period)  he  formed  ^ith  him  also  an  intimacy  of  the 
same  sort,  and  so  became  the  perpetuator  and  accom- 
plice of  all  the  rebellious  movements  of  tliat  epoch. 

From  the  Royal  Almanac  we  learn  that  Louis 
Philippe,  son  of  Louis  Pliilippe  Joseph  of  Orleans 
and  Marie  Adelaide  of  Pcnthicoze,  first  saw  the 
light  on  the  6th  of  October,  1773,  and  was  created 
at  his  birth  Duke  de  Valois.  This  fixes  the  date 
of  the  ceremony  of  private  baptism.  It  was  not 
till  twelve  years  after  that  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  held  bim  at  the  baptismal  font.  Rich 
presents  were  distributed  on  the  occasion  amongst 
all  the  household,  but  the  special  object  of  tlie  royal 
bounty  was  Madame  de  Gcnlis,  who  was  rewarded 
ivith  12,000  francs  as  goufenieur. 

Tlic  earlier  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  1773, 
was  conducted  in  a  very  simple  manner  at  the  Palais 
Royal  by  the  Almoner  of  the  Household,  in  the 
presence  of  the  cur<5  of  the  parish  and  two  servants, 
who  assuredly  had  not  been  witnesses  of  the  Duchess's 
accouchement,  as  on  another,  but  similar  occasion, 
Louis  Philippe  alleged,  with  very  great  insolence, 
that  Marshal  Suchct  ought  to  have  been. 

He  forgot  in  that  thirst  for  power,  which  devoured 
his  whole  life,  that  in  his  Oivra  case  there  had  been 
an  Titter  disregard  of  every  ceremony  which  usually 
marks  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Many 
were  the  remarks  and  epigrams  to  which  this  quite 
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extraordinary  neglect  gave  rise,  but  there  was  then 
no  ground  for  calling  in  question  the  legitimacy  of 
his  birth.  Within  the  last  few  years,  especially  at 
the  moment  when  we  are  now  writing,  the  Memoirs 
of  Marie  Stella  Petronilla,  of  which  a  third  edition 
has  just  appeared,  have  drawn  public  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  thrown  much  light  upon  it. 

It  is  our  object  thoroughly  to  discuss  this  question. 
We  offer  proof  that  this  man's  life,  which  has  pre- 
sented one  long  tissue  of  fraud  and  imposture,  began 
with  a  falsehood  and  a  lie. 

The  virtues  of  the  duchess  have  been  pointed  to  as 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  exchanging  children. 
It  has  also  been  alleged  that  no  inducement  existed 
for  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  to  perpetrate  such 
a  crime.  We  deny  not  the  virtues  of  that  illustrious 
lady;  but  who  can  teU  how  far  her  wishes  were 
controlled  by  her  husband.  We  know  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  fortunes  consisted  of  demesnes 
(apanages),  which,  failing  male  issue,  of  necessity 
reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  that  at  this  very  period 
the  duchess,  after  having  been  married  four  years, 
had  given  birth  to  but  one  child,  and  that  a  daugh- 
ter still  bom.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
the  princess  and  her  husband  set  out  for  Italy, 
where,  under  the  titles  of  Count  and  Countess  de 
Joinvjlle,  they  spent  several  months  at  a  village 
named  Modigliana,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Apen- 
nines, Here  the  duchess  proved  to  be  in  an  interest- 
ing situation.      The  duke,  who  was  fond  of  mean 
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society,  formod  an  intimacy  \rith  a  jailer,  named 
Cliiappini,  whose  wife  was  similarly  circumstanced. 
A  bargain  was  entered  into,  that  if  the  duchess's 
offspring  should  prove  a  daughter  and  the  jailer's  a 
son,  an  interchange  should  be  effected.  Tilings 
turned  out  aecordmg  to  this  anticipation,  and  the 
terms  of  the  engagement  were  mutually  fulfilled. 
The  jailer  received  a  large  sum  of  money.  His  son^ 
bom  at  Modigliana  on  the  17th  of  April,  1773,  was 
removed  to  Paris,  and  kept  concealed  till  the  Gth  of 
October,  when  the  ceremony  of  i)rivate  baptism  was 
gone  through,  as  we  have  already  seen;  wlule  the 
duchess's  daughter  remained  in  Chiappini's  house, 
and  was  educated  as  his  own  chUd,  under  the  name 
of  Marie  Stella  FetronUla.,  supplies  being  secretly 
sent  once  a  year  from  France. 

According  to  the  Memoirs  of  Marie  StcUa  Petro- 
nilla,  she  continued  long  in  tlus  melancholy  position, 
ignorant  of  her  high  birth,  and  very  ill  treated  by 
her  supposed  mother,  who  loved  her  not,  and  la- 
mented that  son  whose  fate  was  hidden  from  her. 
The  father  had  some  idea  of  the  truth,  but  knowing 
the  duke  only  as  Count  de  Join^Tlle,  never  dreamed 
that  he  was  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  Trance. 
His  reputed  tlaugbter  excelled  aU  his  other  children 
in  beauty.  Everj-thtng  indeed  about  her  indicated 
that  she  was  of  different  blood.  Her  flit  and  pre- 
cocity astonished  every  one.  Before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  17tb  year  she  so  captivated  Lord  New- 
burgh,  a  British  nobleman,  then  travelling  in  Italy, 
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that  he  made  her  his  wife  ahnost  agauist  her  inclina- 
tion,  and  conducted  her  to  a  home  of  splendour  and 
magnificence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  By  this 
marriage  sh^  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  is  now 
an  English  Peer.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Newburgh 
she  succeeded  to  a  handsome  jointure,  but  of  this 
she  afterwards  forfeited  a  great  part  on  her  mar- 
riage with  a  Russian  nobleman,  the  Baron  de  Stem- 
berg.  With  him  she  lived  for  several  years  in  great 
style  in  St.  Petersburgh.  A  son  was  there  bom  to 
her,  who,  while  yet  young,  accompanied  her  to  Italy 
before  the  death  of  Chiappini,  whom  she  still  re- 
garded as  her  father.  This  man  before  his  death 
addressed  a  letter  to  her,  which  altered  her  whole 
destiny,  and  troubled  the  remainder  of  her  days. 
We  give  the  letter  in  full,*  as  a  perusal  of  it  is  essen- 
tial in  order  ftdly  to  understand  the  sequel  of  this 
narrative.    The  letter  was  forwarded  to  her  by  Chi- 

*  Chiappinfs  Letter  to  the  Baroness. 

My  Ladj, — I  am  near  the  term  of  my  earthly  existence,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  unfold  the  following  secret,  which  very 
intimately  concerns  you : — 

On  the  day  that  you  were  bom,  my  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
Your  mother,  who  is  long  dead,  was  a  stranger  to  me.  A  proposal 
to  exchange  my  boy  for  you  was  laid  before  me,  and  after  repeated 
solicitations  I  was  prevailed  on  to  consult  my  worldly  interests, 
for  the  terms  were  highly  advantageous.  You  became  a  member 
of  my  fiunily,  while  my  son  was  received  into  that  of  the  other 
party.  Heaven,  I  perceive,  has  made  up  for  my  fiEiults ; — ^you  have 
been  raised  to  a  condition  superior  to  your  father's,  though  his 
rank  also  was  noble ;  and,  therefore,  I  leave  the  world  with  some 
peace  of  mind.     Keep  this  by  you,  as  a  testimony  that  I  was  not 
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appini's  sons,  who  had  sncoeeded  to  their  father's 
property.  They  kept  back  some  papers  which  might 
have  been  of  use  to  the  baroness,  who  alreadv  had 
several  sroonds  of  complaint  against  the  family, 
though  thev  had  receired  much  kindness  at  her 
hands  while  she  beliered  herself  a  member  of  it. 

Words  can  hardly  express  the  effect  produced  by 
such  a  discoTcrr  on  the  mind  of  3£arie  Stella.  Gifted 
with  sreat  enersy  and  lofty  sentiments,  she  passed 
at  once  £rom  a  position  which  had  been  excessirely 
humiliating  to  a  higher  rank.  Xot  a  jailer,  but  a 
great  lord  is  her  father ;  but  who  is  the  great  lord  r 
Impatient  to  fathom  this  mystery;  unwilling  to 
bdiere  with  the  jailer  that  the  past  evil  admitted  of 
no  remedy,  she  made  enquiries  and  sou^t  evidence 
in  every  quarter.  Her  efforts  procured  her  the 
knowledge  that  her  father  was  the  Count  de  Join- 
viQe.  a  French  nobleman,  whose  rank  and  fortime 
she  was  ignorant  of.  To  learn  all  the  truth  rm  the 
suljevit,  she  set  o:it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1S23  for  France,  accompanied  by  her  yc^mgest 
child.  Edward-  ^>n  of  Barest  Sternberg.  SLe  found 
her  wav  to  ibft  vHlage  of  Joinville.  rf  which  her 
lather  Lad  held  liie  k^dsLip.  Here  she  learned  that 
JcmviDE:  had  le?!!  part  of  the  parrnr^jcy  of  the 
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House  of  Orleans,  and  that  the  duke,  who  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  1793,  had  sometimes  travelled 
under  that  title.  She  next  visited  Paris,  and  there 
made  several  vain  effori;s  to  reach  him  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  the  wealth  of  that  power- 
ful family.  She  consulted  many  men  of  business, 
and  became  the  dupe  of  sharpers  and  poh'ce  oflBcers, 
who  received  much  money  from  her  by  way  of  pay- 
ment, and  robbed  her  of  a  good  deal  more.  When 
her  means  failed  she  had  recourse  to  an  artifice, 
which,  considering  her  position  and  difficulties,  was 
certainly  very  excusable.  She  made  known,  through 
the  public  journals,  that  the  Baroness  de  Sternberg 
was  in  possession  of  a  secret  in  which  the  heirs  of 
the  Count  de  JoinviUe  were  much  interested. 

Louis  Philippe  was  not  long  in  hearing  of  this ; 
his  covetous  disposition  already  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
of  some  addition  to  his  immense  possessions.  He  ac- 
cordingly coihmunicated  with  the  baroness  through 
his  natural  uncle,  the  old  Abb6  of  St.  Phar,  who 
thought  that  possibly  he  too  might  derive  some 
worldly  benefit  from  the  adventure ;  but  when  the 
royal  duke  and  his  associate  found  that  the  secret 
referred  to  restitution,  and  not  augmentatiorf,  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  Royal  were  hermetically  closed 
against  the  baroness.  She  made  great  efforts,  but 
as  she  was  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and  all  her  motions 
were  watched  by  the  police,  then  nothing  better 
than  the  slaves  of  Louis  Philippe,  she  became  once 
more  the  prey  of  those  designing  men  with  whom 
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Paris  swarms,  who  were  probably  the  agents  of  him 
whose  interest  it  was  above  ail  to  overthrow  her  pre- 
tensions. A  distinguished  writer,  whose  name  she 
does  not  give,  but  whom,  fi-om  her  description,  we 
readily  identify,  vainly  endeavoui-ed  to  make  inter- 
est for  her  with  the  Duchess  of  Angoiili5me.  After 
being  duped  and  plundered  thus,  she  was  obliged  to 
return  and  renew  her  research  in  Italy.  She  re- 
turned from  Italy  after  an  absence  of  several  months 
armed  with  fresh  and  important  evidence,  and  above 
all  with  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Tribunal  of  Paenza,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1 824,  which 
fixed  her  rank,  and  proved  that  she  was  not  Chiap- 
pini's  but  the  Count  de  Join\-ille's  daughter.  This 
remarkable  document,*  together  with  the  rectification 

•  Judgment  of  the  EceUnastieal  Court  ofFaeti3a. 
Having  invokQil  tho  very  holy  name  of  God,  we,  sitting  in  our 
tribunal,  and  havuig  before  our  eyea  only  God  and  justice ; 
whereas,  by  our  definite  Bsntence,  according  to  the  showing  of 
men^arned  in  the  law,  by  these  writings,  pronouncing  in  the 
process  or  proceaaea,  which  are  litigated  before  ua  on  the  first 
or  other  stronger  representation,  between  her  excellency  Marie 
Newburgh  Sternberg,  resident  at  Karenna,  plaintiff,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  M.  the  Count  Charles  Bandini,  judicially  deputed  as 
advocnto  by  the  Count  Louis  and  the  Coimtess  de  Joinville,  and  any 
other  indiridual  not  present  who  might  hure,  or  might  pretend  to 
have,  any  intereat  in  the  case,  summoned  as  defendant,  compeared 
in  court,  as  well  aa  the  most  excellent  Dr.  Thomas  Chiappini, 
reeident  at  Florence,  also  summoned  aa  a  defendant,  not  com- 
peared in  court ;  whereas,  before  this  episcopal  court,  aa  a  trijmcal 
competent  to  try  the  eccleaiaatical  matters  set-forth  here,  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  the  plaintiff  has  requested  that  orders  be  given, 
by  Boitable  correction,  to  rectity  her  baptismal  register,  &c. ;  and, 
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of  the  register  of  her  birth,  we  give  word  for  word. 
When  we  know  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the 
only  Erenchman  who  could  then  bear  the  designa- 

whereas,  on  the  part  of  the  advocate  defendant  summoned,  it  has 
been  requested  that  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff  be  rejected  and  the 
costs  repaid ;  and,  whereas,  the  other  defendant,  Dr.  Chiappini,  has 
not  appeared  in  court,  though,  bj  means  of  an  archiepiscopal  usher 
of  Florence,  he  has  been  twice  summoned  according  to  the  custom 
of  this  court,  his  contumacy  has  been  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
process. 

Having  seen  the  writings,  and  heard  the  several  defendants; 
whereas,  Laurence  Chiappini,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  deathi 
by  a  letter  which  was  forwarded  to  the  plaintiff  after  his  deathi 
revealed,  to  the  aforesaid  plaintiff,  the  secret  of  her  birth,  une- 
quivocally declaring  that  the  plaintiff  is  no  child  of  his,  but  the 
daughter  of  a  lady  imknown  to  him  by  name ;  and,  whereas,  a  com- 
petent jury  have  expressly  declared  that  the  said  letter  is  the 
hand-writing  of  the  aforesaid  Chiappini ;  whereas,  the  words  of  a 
djing  man  afford  full  proof,  seeing  he  has  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  falsehood,  and  thinks  only  of  his  eternal  interests ; 
whereas,  we  ought  to  regard  this  testimony  in  the  light  of  a  solemn 
oath,  as  given  only  from  a  regard  to  his  eternal  welfare;  and, 
whereas,  the  advocate  defendant  in  vain  endeavours  to  take  from 
the  letter  aforesaid  its  due  weight  because  the  names  of  the 
plaintiff's  real  parents  are  not  given.  Since,  though  this  flaw 
certainly  exists  in  the  information  given  by  Chiappini,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  admitted,  on  the  plaintiff's  behalf,  oral  evidence,  pre- 
sumptive proofs  and  conjectures ;  and,  whereas,  when  we  begin,  as 
in  the  present  case,  with  written  evidence,  we  may  afterwards,  as 
in  matters  of  state  policy,  introduce  oral  testimony  or  any  other ; 
whereas,  if  in  affairs  of  state,  oral  evidence  is  admissible  as  sub- 
sidiary to  written  depositions,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  present, 
where  we  do  not  require  it  as  an  instrument  to  be  employed  after- 
wards on  state  afiairs ;  and,  whereas,  from  the  depositions  made  on 
oath  by  the  sisters  Mary  and  Dominica  Bandini,  witnesses,  it 
clearly  appears  that  an  agreement  was  made  between  M.  the 
Count  de  Joinville  and  M.  Chiappini  to  make  an  exchange  of 
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tion  of  the  Count  de  Joinvillc,  and  that  at  the  very 
period  in  question  he  really  was  trarelling  with  Lis 
duchess,  this  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question. 

children  ehould  tlie  coiinteBH  givo  birth  to  a,  daughter  and  Chiap- 
pini's  child  be  a  eon,  and  that  this  bargain  really  waa  carried  into 
effect;  that  the  daughter  of  the  countess  was  baptized  in  tho 
priory  church  of  ModigUana,  under  the  name  of  Marie  Stella, 
being  falaely  idleged  to  be  the  cliild  of  the  Chiappinis ;  whereas, 
they  testify  unanimously  as  to  the  time  of  the  bargain,  wliich 
coincides  with  the  date  of  the  plaintiff'a  birth. 

"Whereoa,  M.  the  advocate  in  vain  alleges  the  improbability  of 
this  deposition,  aiaee  we  not  only  find  no  imposaihilitj'  in  it,  but  on 
thp  contraiy,  a  multitude  of  other  presumptive  proofs  to  cor- 
roborate all  that  they  affirm ;  and,  whereas,  a  very  strong  con- 
jecture ia  founded  on  the  public  rumours  wliich  were  then  spread 
abroad  regarding  the  bargain, — public  rumours,  in  regard  to 
matterB  of  antiquity,  being  ever  held  of  the  highest  importance ; 
and,  whereas,  this  puhhc  rumour  ia  proved  not  only  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  aforesaid  Bandiuis,  but  also  by  the  attestation  of 
M.  Dominico  de  la  Vallo,  and  by  that  of  the  other  witncsaeB  of 
Briaighelln,  and  of  those  of  Savenna,  all  legally  and  judicially 
examined  in  their  respective  countries,  and  before  their  respective 
tribunals ;  and,  whereas,  the  %-ici3sltudes  uilierwarda  undei^ue  by 
M.  the  Count  de  Joinville  prove  that  the  bargain  was  really 
made ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  proved  that  the  rumours  spread  abroad 
nt  Modigliana,  regarding  tho  exchange,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
count  to  take  refuge  in  the  convent  of  8t.  Bernard  of  Briaighella, 
where  he  was  arrested  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  out  for  a  walk, 
and  aflerwards,  when  he  had  been  kept  guarded  for  some  time  at 
the  public  palace  of  Brisighella,  he  was  conducted  by  the  Swiss 
guards  of  Eavenua  before  his  eminence  the  cardinal  legate,  who  set 
him  at  hberty ;  and,  whereas,  M.  Count  Nicholas  Biancoli  Borghi 
attests,  that  while  he  was  ransackmg  the  old  records  of  tho  Borghi 
family,  n  letter  fell  into  bis  hwids,  written  from  Turin  to  M.  the 
Count  Pompcio  Borghi,  the  date  of  which  he  does  not  remember, 
signed  Louis  C.  Joim-ille,  stating  that  "  the  exchanged  child  was 
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Admitting  these  statements,  we  can  no  longer 
regard  the  man  who  has  just  quitted  our  country  in 
such  disgrace  as  a  Frenchman.    May  this  prove  to  be 

dead,  and  that  there  remained  no  scruple  on  his  account ;"  and, 
whereas,  the  said  Count  Biancoli  Borghi  alleges  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  as  the  motive  of  his  deposition  ;  and,  whereas,  the  fact  of 
the  agreement  is  also  confirmed  by  the  improvement  in  Chiappini'a 
worldly  circumstances;  and,  whereas,  the  latter  spoke  of  the  bargain 
to  one  Don  Bandini  de  Yarioso ;  and,  whereas,  the  plaintiff  received 
an  education  suitable  to  her  proper  rank,  and  not  one  becoming 
the  daughter  of  a  jailer ;  and,  whereas,  it  clearly  follows,  from  all 
the  dramistances  alleged  thus  far,  that  Marie  Stella  was  wisely 
registered  as  the  child  of  the  Chiappinis,  her  real  parents  being  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Joinville;  and,  whereas,  justice  requires 
that  we  concede  Marie  Stella's  claim  to  have  her  baptismal  register 
corrected ;  and  finally,  whereas,  M.  Dr.  Thomas  Chiappini,  instead 
of  opposing  the  claim,  has  been  guilty  of  contumacy ;  having 
repeated  the  very  holy  name  of  God,  we  pronounce,  decide,  and 
give  sentence,  that  we  must,  and  do,  reject  the  exceptions  of  M. 
the  advocate  aforesaid,  summoned  as  defendant:  we  give  orders 
that  they  be  rejected;  and  in  consequence  we  have  also  pro- 
nounced, decided,  and  given  sentence,  that  a  correction  be  made  of 
the  dociunent  dated  the  17th  of  April,  1773,  inserted  in  the 
baptismal  registers  of  the  prioral  church  of  St.  Etienne,  pope  and 
martyr,  at  Modigliana,  in  the  diocese  of  Faenza,  wherein  Marie 
Stella  is  designated  the  daughter  of  Laurence  Chiappini  and 
Vincence  Diligenti,  and  that  she  be  designated  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  Louis  and  the  Countess  N.  de  Joinville,  natives  of  France ; 
to  which  judgment  we  have  commanded  our  recorder  to  give  eflfect, 
giving  power  at  the  same  time  to  M.  the  prior  of  tl^e  church  of  St. 
Etienne,  pope  and  martyr,  of  Modigliana,  in  the  diocese  of  Faenza, 
to  give,  to  all  who  may  desire  it,  a  copy  of  the  register  thus 
amended.     Pronounced  by  me  the  Canon  Provost. 

(Signed)  Valeeias  Bosehi,  Provicar  General. 

The  present  decision  has*  been  pronounced,  given,  and  pro- 
mulgated, by  the  very  reverened  and  illustrious  M.  Provicar 
General,  sitting  in  his  public  court,  and  has  been  read  and  pub- 
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the  case !  But,  if  we  add  to  this  the  contemptible 
declaration,  made  by  Philippe  Egalet6  to  the  com- 
mune of  Paris  in  1792,  respecting  his  mother's 

lished  by  me,  the  Beeordi  undersigned,  in  the  year  since  the  birth 
of  Christ,  1824,  of  the  Indietion  XII.,  this  29th  of  May,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lord.  Pope  Leo  XII.,  then  being 
present,  besides  several  others,  M.  John  Eieci,  notary;  and  M. 
Dr.  Thomas  Benedetti,  both  pleaders,  natives  of  Faonza,  witnesses. 
(Signed)        Ange  MoBiom:,  Episcopal  Eecorder  General. 

Correction  of  the  Birth  Begister. 

This  24th  day  of  June,  1824,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
holiness.  Pope  Leo  Xll.,  sovereign  pontiff,  happHy  reigning,  of  the 
Indietion  XII.,  sitting  at  our  court  at  Faenza.  The  space  of  ten 
days,  necessary  for  lodging  an  appeal,  having  elapsed  since  the  due 
notification  of  the  judgment,  pronounced  by  this  ecclesiastical  court 
of  Faenza,  on  the  29th  of  May  last,  in  the  suit  of  her  excellency, 
Lady  Marie  Newburgh,  Baroness  de  Sternberg,  versus  Count 
Charles  Bandini,  of  this  town,  representing  the  interests  of  the 
Count  Louis  and  Countess  N.  de  Join\ille,  and  any  other  in- 
dividual absent  whom  the  case  concerns,  and  also  verstis  M. 
Dr.  Thomas  Chiappini,  resident  at  Florence,  in  the  state  of 
Tuscany,  and  no  appeal  having  been  lodged,  we,  the  under- 
signed, in  virtue  of  the  power  given  to  us,  by  the  aforesaid 
judgment,  have  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  said  judgment, 
by  correcting  the  birth  certificate  produced  during  the  process, 
which  runs  thus :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen !  Wo,  the  under- 
signed, canon,  chaplain,  and  curate  of  the  prioral  church  of  St. 
Etienne,  pope  and  martyr,  in  the  district  of  ModigUana,  in  the 
state  of  Tuscany,  and  diocese  of  Faenza,  certify  that  we  have  found, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  baptismal  register,  the  following  memo- 
randum : — *  Marie  Stella  Petromlla,  bom  yesterday,  daughter  of 
Lorenzo,  son  of  Ferdinand  Chiappini,  the  town  crier  of  this 
district,  and  of  Vincenzia  Diligenti,  daughter  of  the  late  N.  of  this 
parish,  was  baptized  on  this  17th  of  April,  1773,  by  me,  canon, 
Francis  Signani,  one  of  the  chaplains.  The  godfather  and  god- 
mother were  Francis  Bandelloni,  thief  catcher,  and  Stella  Ciabatti, 
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irregularities  and  the  illegitimacy  of  Ms  own  birth, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  there  runs  not  a  drop  of 
the  blood  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  the  veins  of  this 
family. 

Armed  with  this,  and  other  important  pieces  of 
evidence,  the  baroness  set  to  work  again,  hopeM 
and  confident;  but,  unfortunately,  she  could  not 
find  one  honest  man  in  Paris  to  direct  her.  She 
fell  once  more  into  the  snares  of  the  crafty,  and 
spent  her  money  to  no  purpose.  Pecuniary  tempta- 
tions were  presented  to  her  in  the  most  insidious 
manner  by  Louis  Philippe's  agents,  but  she  resisted 
all  mth  a  pride  truly  Why  of  ro^ty.  Convineed 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
nothing  short  of  a  full  recognition  of  her  rights  as 
such  would  satisfy  her.  Her  stature,  mien,  and 
manners,  even  her  voice  testified  to  this  distingu- 
ished origin.  All  impartial  men  listened  with 
admiration  to  her  forcible  assertion  of  her  claims. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  listen  without  being  per- 
suaded  of  their  justice.  She  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Madam  Adelaide,  the  duke's  sister, 

in  attestation  whereof,  &c.,  at  Modigliana,  April  6th,  1824,  signed 
Cajetaeo  Violani,  canon.'  **  "We  have  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
the  aforesaid  judgment  by  the  following  correction : — 

Marie  Stella  Fetronilla^  bom  yesterday,  daughter  of  M.  the 
Count  Louis  and  Madame  the  Countess  N.  de  Joinyille,  natives  of 
France,  then  resident  in  the  district  of  Modigliana,  was  baptized  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1773,  by  me,  Francis  Signiani,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains; the  godfEtther  and  godmother  were  Francis  Bandelloni,  thief 
catcher,  and  Stella  Ciabatti.  (Signed) 

Anoe  Mobigki,  Becorder  of  the  Episcopal  Court  of  Faenza. 
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while  the  features  of  the  latter  viridly  recalled  to 
her  her  reputed  father,  the  jailer.  It  is  even  said 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  she  conducted  her 
youthful  son  Edn-ard  to  the  picture  g:aUery,  the 
child,  on  observing  a  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe, 
cried  several  times,  Papa  Chiappini  1  Papa  Chiap- 
pini!  The  baroness  was  vexed  by  this  incident. 
The  police,  who  were  ever  on  her  track,  who  did  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  her 
memoirs,  threatened  her  repeatedly  with  imprison- 
ment. It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  not  only  consented  to,  but  originated, 
all  those  manceuvrcs  against  the  baroness.  Those 
princes  seemed  then  to  repoae  entire  confidence  in 
him  whom  they  regarded  as  their  cousin,  though 
that  individual  was  ceaselessly  engaged  in  schemes 
which  compassed  their  destruction. 

The  fall  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  the  successdon 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  his  good  cousint,  rendered  the 
baroness's  position  more  than  ever  difficult.  She 
was  more  than  once  desired  to  return  to  England. 
The  intervention  of  the  ambassador  shielded  her 
from  persecution ;  but  she  was  now  alone.  The 
Baron  de  Sternberg  had  conducted  her  favourite  son 
Edward  to  Russia,  so  that  her  courage  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  justice  of  her  claim  formed  her 
only  protection  against  the  spies  that  surrounded 
her.  Her  memoirs  having  been  seized,  and  tho 
tribunals  of  justice  closed  against  her  by  the  ruling 
powers,  whow-  tools  they  then  were,  they  ended  by 
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pronouncing  her  mad;  the  only  pretest  for  this 
calumny  being  a  peculiar  fancy  which  she  had  for 
feeding  some  birds  which  flew  to  her  windows  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  We  know,  however, 
on  irrefragable  testimony,  that  to  the  last  she 
retained  full  possession  of  her  reasoning  faculties. 
She  nerer  abandoned  her  claims,  but  always  sub- 
scribed herself  Baroness  de  Sternberg,  bom  JoinviUe. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  her  life,  a  fear  of  being 
arrested  in  the  street  caused  her  to  confine  herself  to 
her  own  house,  where  she  knew  she  was  safe  through 
the  protection  of  the  English  ambassador.  On  the 
night  before  her  death,  in  1845,  happening  to  hear 
the  camion  announce  the  opening  of  the  chambers, 
she  called  for  the  public  journal  that  she  might  read 
tlie  speech  of  that  brigand.     She  never  spoke  again. 

We  do  not  think  our  readers  will  complain  that 
undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  this  subject. 
It  regards  matters  which  involve  grave  considera- 
tions now,  and  may  do  so  to  a  greater  extent 
hereafter.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  question  was 
the  subject  of  long  diplomatic  investigation,  and 
that  it  long  continued  to  disturb  in  no  small  degree 
the  repose  of  the  es-king  of  the  French. 

Whatever  doubts  may  surroimd  the  question  of 
Louis  Philippe's  descent,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
recognized  as  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
educated  under  the  eye  of  the  duchess,  as  became  the 
hear  to  the  two  richest  and  most  powerful  families  in 
t>    "  >m.     At  the  age  of  five  his  education  was 
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entrusted  to  the  Cheyalier  de  Boimard,  an  amorous, 
almost  licentious,  poet,  who  was  not  very  likely  to» 
imbue  the  mind  of  his  pupil  with  very  rigid  notions 
on  the  subject  of  morality.  This  defect,  however, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  liis  dismissal  (which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  three  years)  from  his  post,  wliicb 
he  owed  to  his  friend  and  compatriot,  M.  BuITon. 
It  was  his  misfortune  not  to  siut  the  fancy  of  Madame 
de  Genlis,  at  that  time  the  presiding  genius  in  the 
duke's  household,  who  wished  her  power  to  be  more 
unequivocally  manifested.  If  we  may  believe  her 
memoirs,  she  found  his  mode  of  instruction  defec- 
tive, and  characterized  by  corrupt  taste. 

The  whimsical  title  oi gottcemeur  was  requested  for 
Madame  de  Genlis  by  the  Buko  of  Orleans  himself. 
The  king,  disgusted  vdiXi  a  proposition  so  unbecom- 
ing, sharply  remarked  on  tliis  occasion:  "Gouver- 
neur  or  gmwernantel  you  may  give  her  any  title  you 
like;  but,  happily,  the  Count  d'Artois  has  children." 

Successors  are  wont  to  signalize  their  accession  to 
office  by  reversing  the  policy  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  them.  Madame  de  Genlis's  proceeding  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  fact,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate revolution.  The  study  of  the  languages  of 
antiquity  gave  place  to  the  cultivation  of  modem 
ones.  Each  of  her  pnpUs  was  instructed  and  waited 
upon  by  tutors  and  domestics  belonging  to  dillercnt 
countries,  who  relieved  each  other  every  hour  of  the 
day.  German  was  spoken  in  the  morning  ;  English 
at  noon ;  Italian  in  the  evening.    She  gave  orders  to 
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dismiss  the  music  master,  on  the  gromid  that  her 
'  pupils  possessed  neither  voice  nor  ear  for  music. 
She  repelled,  with  indignation,  the  charge  of  having 
adopted  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau's  mode  of  tuition, 
which  she  disliked  on   account  of  that   author's 
hostility  to  religion.     She  caused  the  young  princes 
to  be  instructed  in  various  mechanical  arts.     The 
eldest,  who  became  her  favourite,  was  at  once  a 
carpenter,  a  gardener,  and  a  surgeon.    These  ac- 
complishments he  afterwards  turned  to  profitable 
account.    A  picture  of  what  this  prince  was  when 
he  became  the  pupil  of  the  countess  was  published 
by  her  at  the  time  of  the  Bestoration.     It  is  not 
flattering,  perhaps,  because  she  wished  the  happy 
results  of  her  instructions  to  be  more  prominent. 
"  They  knew  nothing,"  she  said,  "  and  the  Duke  de 
Valois  was  incredibly  idle.     I  first  instructed  him 
in  history ;  instead  of  listening  he  stretched  himself, 
he  yawned,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  during  the 
first  lesson,  while  I  was  reading  to  him,  he  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  where  we  were  seated,  and  placed 
his  feet  on  the  table.      I  immediately  imposed  a 
penance  upon  him ;  but  I  made  him  so  sensible  of 
the  reasonableness  of  my  treatment  of  him,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  angry,  he  became  devotedly  attached 
to  me."     This  devoted  attachment  increased  after- 
wards ;  for,  at  a  later  period,  she  either  was,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  displeased  with  it.     She  indeed  tells 
him  as  much  in  a  reprimand,  the  date  of  which  is 
now  lost,  but  which  she  took  care  to  publish,  pro- 
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bably,  to  neutralize  some  of  the  epigrams  which 
were  then  in  circulation.  It  is  one  of  the  supreme 
commands  wliich  she  was  accustomed  to  issue  at  the 
chateau  of  Bellechasse,  where  she  was  residing  with 
her  pupils.  "  I  am  satisfied  with  all  of  you,"  she 
said;  "the  Duke  de  Chartrcs  goes  more  into  society, 
and  seems  less  desirous  to  be  hunting  me  every  mo- 
ment. He  knows  that  I  value  liis  friendship ;  but 
he  must  remember  that  it  is  only  because  I  love  him 
that  I  appeal"  to  be  annoyed  by  Ms  constant  atten- 
tions, when,  neglecting  everybody)  he  keeps  dang- 
ling after  me  like  some  half-witted  boy  that  cannot 
exist  away  from  liis  mentor.  It  is  childish  and 
unmanly  to  be  ever  listening  to,  or  fixing  your  eyes 
on  me,  and  appearing  so  melancholy  when  you  can- 
not sit  by  my  side.  You  cannot  imagine  bow 
ridiculous  it  makes  you  appear  to  others.  Be  sure 
that  I  can  never  eease  to  love  you;  but,  il"  you 
desire  to  please  me,  be  agreeable  to  all  the  world." 

This  piece  of  inteUigence,  with  which  madame 
favours  us,  is  rather  remarkable,  especially,  as  about 
the  same  time,  happening  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Diana 
de  Poitiers,  she  not  only  seemed  to  be  easy  under  the 
load  of  his  cai-esses,  but  even  said,  wldle  she  gazed 
on  him  with  a  look  of  tenderness,  "  Happy  woman  1 
loved  by  the  father  and  the  son."  "Words  of  no 
doubtftd  import. 

This  incident  seems  incredible  when  we  think  of 
the  age  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  then  upwards  of  forty, 
I  and  the  extreme  youth  of  the  prince,  who  had  not 
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completed  his  fifteenth  year ;  but  our  authority,  the 
painter  Myris,  a  man  incapable  of  inventing  it,  was 
an  ear-witness.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  all  that  we  read  in  the  memoirs  of  that  period. 

Madame  de  Genlis  now  extended  the  course  of  her 
instructions.  She  gave  her  pupils  very  many  lectures, 
composed  romances  for  them,  and  took  them  to  the 
great  sights  of  Paris.  Her  system  comprehended 
private  theatricals,  in  which  both  she  and  her 
pupils  acted  their  respective  parts.  This  was  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  religious  exercises  which  she 
imposed  at  the  same  time.  All,  however,  told  in 
the  development  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  in  the 
character  of  her  eldest  pupil. 

All  this  was  undoubtedly  approved  of  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  the  system  was 
much  disliked  by  the  duchess,  whose  complaints 
were  loudly  expressed.  Madame  de  Genlis,  how- 
ever, fortified  by  the  duke's  friendship,  heeded  not 
the  feelings  of  the  illustrious  daughter  of  the  Duke 
de  Penthievre.  When  they  became  somewhat  older 
they  visited  Spa  in  Bretagne  and  Normandy.  The 
countess  accompanied  her  pupils,  whom  she  never 
suffered  to  leave  her  presence.  As  they  passed 
Givet,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  to  which  title  the  eldest 
had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  saw 
the  regiment  of  which  he  had  been  colonel  from  his 
birth  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times.  At 
Saint  Valery  they  took  part  in  the  benediction  of  a 
ship  which  had  just  been  launched.     The  young 
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prince  and  Lis  sister  were  the  sponsors  on  the 
occasion.  Tlie  monks  of  La  Trappe,  in  spite  of  their 
strict  discipline,  suffered  Madame  de  Genlis  to  pene- 
trate their  retreat.  She  hehl  long  conversations 
mth  some  brethren  of  the  order,  and  left  them  mth 
very  devout  feelings.  She  details  all  this  ^Htli 
much  unction  in  her  memoirs,  but  says  nothing  of 
the  impression  made  on  her  pupils. 

Near  Saint  Michel's  Mount  the  travellers  visited 
another  religious  house,  where  a  different  order  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  state  prisoners,  then,  by  no 
means  numerous.  The  number  was  multiplied  at  a 
later  period,  more  especially  when  Louis  Philippe 
became  supreme,  and  stem  jailers,  and  grim  gen- 
darmes, were  invested  with  the  duties  which  were 
now  entrusted  to  monks. 

Madame  gives  a  copious  narrative  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  which  this 
dread  fortress  was  buUt.  They  found  it  garrisoned 
by  twelve  monks.  Tlie  prior  held  the  post  of  com- 
mander. On  enquiry,  they  found  that  these  good 
men  made  it  their  study  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  sufferings  of  their  prisoners,  M'hen,  by  rare 
chance,  there  were  any  committed  to  their  care. 
Without  positive  orders  from  the  king  they  did  not 
keep  them  in  confinement.  They  often  even  took 
them  into  the  neighbourhood  by  way  of  recreation. 
The  young  prmces,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  plulan- 
thropy,  began  talking  of  an  awful  iron  cage,  in 
which  a  poor  Dutch  journalist  was  shut  up  seven- 
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teai  yems  for  wnting  against  Louis  XIV.,  but  they 
found  that  sodi  a  punishment  was  so  utterly  un- 
known in  that  quarter,  that  a  wooden  cage,  belong- 
ing to  the  fortress,  was  only  kept  as  a  curiosity. 
The  year  previous  to  this  visit  the  Count  d'Artois 
had  given  orders  for  its  demolition,  but  this  had 
hecai  delayed,  because  the  keeper  was  willing  to  hold 
a  little  longer  by  the  profits  of  exhibiting  it  to 
travellers.  It  was  agreed  on  the  spot  that  the  work 
of  destruction  should  be  executed  next  day.  The 
Duke  de  Chartres  gave  the  first  blow  with  a  ham- 
m&t^  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  bystanders, 
especially  of  the  worthy  monks,  none  of  whom  had 
ever  seen  it  tenanted.  The  only  individual  who 
deplored  the  event  was  the  keeper,  who  could  no 
more  look  to  it  as  a  source  of  gain. 

This  exploit  has  been  commemorated  in  a  picture, 
in  which  the  hero  is  very  prominent,  giving  the  first 
blow  with  his  hammer  to  that  odious  Bastille.  In 
1830,  when  a  deputation  from  the  town  of  Avranches 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  he  gravely  answered,  "  I  thank  you  for  re- 
calling to  me  one  of  the  most  pleasant  recollections 
of  my  life.  I  then  gave  proof  of  my  zeal  for  freedom, 
and  of  the  hatred  which  the  sight  of  that  gloomy 
rock  awakened  in  my  breast  against  despotism.  I 
have  had  the  remembrance  of  the  event  perpetuated 
in  a  picture."  On  that  very  rock,  in  the  same  gloomy 
prison,  fifty  years  after,  Louis  Philippe  had  fifty  un- 
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fortunate  writers  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  baring 
dared  to  question  his  own  virtues,  and  those  of  his 
ministers.  Madame  de  Genlis  no  more  poured  her 
counsels  into  his  oar.  The  sorrows  of  the  captives 
were  no  longer  soothed  by  the  pious  care  of  the 
monks  of  Saint  Michel. 

Wlieu  tliis  journey  occurred  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  an  exile  at  Villers  Cotterets.  Veiy  soon  after 
their  return,  the  kindness  of  Louis  XVI.  recalled 
hira.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
revolution  appeared.  The  Palais  Royal,  tlie  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  focus  of  all  the 
plots  and  insurrections  which  were  then  formed. 
Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  memoirs,  assures  us  that 
she  took  no  part  in  politics,  and  that  the  duke  held 
no  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject.  She  does 
not  deny  that  aU  her  sympathies  were  with  the  revo- 
lution and  its  partisans,  amongst  whom  she  instances 
the  names  of  Pethion,  Voidel,  Talleyrand,  and  Dartre. 
One  name  she  does  not  mention,  perhaps  modesty 
dictated  sUence  on  the  subject,  it  is  that  of  Mirabeau. 
A  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  that  great  orator, 
which  we,  in  common  witli  many  others,  have  seen, 
testifies  that  be  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
the  countess.  She  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  favour 
with  the  duke,  and,  notwithstanding  her  disavowal, 
we  have  little  doubt  tliat  she  was  consulted  by  bjtn 
in  political  as  well  as  other  matters. 

The  education  of  the  childrcu  was  entirely  aban- 
doned to  her.      Their  virtuous  mother  was  never 
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consulted,  and  her  complaints  were  unheeded.  The 
caprices  of  the  governess  guided  all  the  movements 
of  her  pupils,  who  were  carried  about  to  Ramey, 
BeUechasse,  the  Palais  Royal,  or  Saint  Leu,  without 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  duchess.  On  the  14th 
of  July,  1789,  they  were  at  Saint  Leu,  the  countess, 
according  to  her  custom,  was  engaged  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  comedy,  when  the  tidings  were  brought  that 
the  populace  were  going  to  storm  the  Bastille.  As 
she  was  then  surrounded  by  people,  who,  if  not  in 
the  secret,  were  at  least  disposed  to  take  part  in  the 
scene,  the  play  was  at  once  abandoned,  and  all  took 
the  road  to  Paris.  The  players  had  not  even  put  off 
their  theatrical  robes;  and  one  of  them,  who  was 
actmg  the  part  of  Polyphemus,  having  appeared  on 
the  Boulevard  when  the  phrenzy  of  the  mob  was  at 
its  height,  was  on  the  point  of  being  massacred  as  an 
aristocrat,  but  silenced  the  clamour  by  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Orleans. 

The  princess  arrived  in  Paris  almost  as  soon  as 
Polyphemus,  and  were  carried  by  madame,  their 
governess,  to  the  house  of  one  Beaumarchais,  a 
Mend  of  the  Orleans  family,  who  resided  in  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Antony,  that  they  might  see,  to 
the  best  advantage,  a  spectacle  destined  to  produce 
graver  results  than  the  exhibitions  at  Saint  Leu. 
Prom  the  terrace  of  that  beautiful  garden,  which  no 
longer  exists,  but  which  all  who  know  Paris  are 
aware,  was  a  most  convenient  spot  for  the  purpose, 
the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  witnessed  the 
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assaults  of  the  people  on  the  Bastille,  then  nearly  as 
empty  as  the  fortress  of  Saint  Michel,  and  about  to 
sink  under  blows  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the 
young  Duke  de  Chartres — dealt  by  a  people  roused 
by  the  secret  machinations  of  his  father.  Half  a 
century  later,  when  a  reign  of  liberty,  and  a  consti- 
tution, based  on  what  ^vas  called  the  charter  of  truth, 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  regime,  that 
Bastille  was  replaced  by  one  himdred  other  prison- 
fortresses.  This  was  not  foreseen  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1789. 

This  novel  spectacle  called  forth  expressions  of  the 
moat  enthusiastic  delight.  It  is  said,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  kept  seated,  that  he  beat  his  feet  and 
hands,  saluted  all  the  passers-by,  and,  indeed,  eon- 
ducted  liimself  so  madly,  that  Ma<lame  de  Genlis, 
who,  at  bottom,  was  no  less  delighted  than  he  was, 
felt  it  necessary  to  rebuke  those  indiscreet  demonstra- 
tions, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  taking  her 
pupils,  soon  after,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
day's  amusements  were  appropriately  closed  by 
dancing  farandoles  in  the  garden. 
■  Thus  began  that  revolution  which  brought  such 
misfortunes  on  those  children  and  their  relations. 
From  this  time  they  ceased  to  occupy  Saint  Leu. 
Bellechasse  and  tlie  Palais  Royal  became  their  head 
quarters.  The  latter  was  the  favourite  residence, 
affording,  as  it  did,  more  opportunities  of  sharing  in 
the  public  joy. 

They  paid  occasional   risits   to   Versailles  when 
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their  father  occupied  the  Hotel  de  Vergennes,  that 
he  might  hare  greater  facility  for  attending  the 
sittings  of  the  National  Assembly.  His  two  eldest 
sons  sometimes  assisted  him  in  the  tribune  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  mingled  readily  in  the  gravest  discus- 
sions. History  records,  that  on  the  5th  of  October, 
when  news  came  that  a  band  of  ruffians  were  on  their 
way  to  massacre  the  royal  family,  when  Mirabeau 
and  Pethion  were  holding  up  its  ill-fated  members  to 
public  vengeance,  because  the  life-guards  had  in- 
sulted the  National  Assembly  and  trampled  the 
national  cockade  under  foot,  the  royalists  were 
paralyzed ;  the  Orleanists  gave  vent  to  impreca- 
tions ;  they  seemed  on  fire ;  the  cry  of  blood  was 
raised.  Sillery,  Mirabeau,  Alexander  and  Charles 
de  Lameth,  Pethion,  and  Gregory,  thundered  out, 
"  The  nation  demands  victims ! "  The  thirst  for 
blood  was  shared  in  by  the  Orleans'  faction.  Purget 
de  Barbantane  cried  aloud,  "  It  is  evident  that  these 
gentlemen  require  lanterns;  well,  they  shall  have 
some."  The  wife  of  Charles  Lameth,  who  stood  by 
him,  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  to  which  he 
replied  sharply,  "You  see,  madame,  plainly,  that 
these  gentlemen  still  want  la72terml^'  "Abomin- 
able," cried  the  Marquis  de  Raigecourt  and  M.  de 
Beauhamais,  "  to  make  such  proposals."  The  Dukes 
de  Chartres  and  Montpensier  were  also  at  the  tri- 
bune. The  former,  with  an  air  of  mockeiy,  im- 
mediately after  said,  "  Yes,  gentlemen,  they  still 
require  lanterns ^     Does  not  this  go  far  to  prove 
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that  the  youth,  then  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  uttcretl  such  words  in  the  hearing  of  the 
blood-hoimds  ready  to  he  let  loose  against  the  royal 
family,  was  priv-y  to  the  horrid  plot  that  was  on  the 
eve  of  hnrsting  out  ?  But  all  doubt  is  removed, 
when  we  remember  that  immediately  after  an  emis- 
sary of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  brouglit  a  secret  message 
to  the  young  princes,  who  repaired  at  once  to  Passy, 
to  the  house  of  Boulainvilliers,  which  was  situated  on 
the  road  to  Paris. 

No  one  knew  better  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
what  a  bloody  tragedy  was  about  to  be  enacted,  and 
therefore  he  was  anxious  to  remove  his  sons  from 
the  scene  of  danger.  When  they  reached  Passy, 
they  found  their  chSre  mire,  (so  they  called  Madame 
de  Genlis,)  by  whose  side,  in  a  situation  as  favourable 
as  that  at  Beaumarchais,  they  saw  defile  successively 
before  them,  fii'st,  the  national  guards,  commanded 
by  M.  de  La  ITayette  ;  next,  a  niifian  gang,  rocking 
with  the  blood  of  the  royal  guards ;  then  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  various  members  of  his  family,  accompanied 
by  a  deputation,  consisting  of  one  huntlred  members 
of  the  Assembly.  This  spectacle  awakened  in  tlie 
breasts  of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  her  jjupils  no 
other  emotion  than  that  of  mere  curiosity,  M.  de 
Clermont  Gallerande,  who  was  near  them  at  the  time, 
and  refers  to  the  matter  in  his  memoirs^  says  that  he 
was  indignant  at  the  remarks  made  respecting  the 
Queen  and  Madame  de  Lamballe,  the  aunt  of  the 
young  princes.     It  seems  liard  to  believe  such  things. 
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but  the  name  of  M.  de  Clermont  Gallerande  is 
suiEcicnt  guarantee.  Yet  Madame  de  Genlis  repeat- 
edly asserts  in  her  memoirs,  that  politics  was  a 
subject  excluded  from  her  scheme  of  instructions. 

Madame  de  Geulis  was  not  long  after  compelled 
to  take  some  part  even  in  politics.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, at  the  request  of  La  Fayette,  was  despatched  to 
England  not  long  after  the  transactions  just  noticed ; 
lie  remained  there  eight  months.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  was  not  with  her  husband,  but  Madame  de 
Genlis  was  supreme  in  the  duke's  absence.  The 
duchess  but  rarely  had  the  privilege  of  seemg  her 
cliildren.  The  omnipotence  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
accoimts  for  the  fact,  that  on  the  9th  of  Tebruary, 
1790,  the  Duke  de  Chartros  with  liis  two  brothers 
appeared  in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard,  in  the 
district  of  Saint  Roch,  where  they  resided,  to  take 
the  popular  oath,  though,  by  reason  of  their  tender 
age,  they  were  exempted  from  such  a  test.  Tlie 
president  of  the  district  highly  eulogised  their 
patriotic  zeal,  and  the  Duke  de  Chai-tres  is  said  to 
have  made  a  very  touching  reply,  wliicli  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause.  The  prince  was  then 
favourable  to  universal  suffrage,  [his  notions  on  this 
subject  have  changed  since,]  and  as  this  subject  was 
then  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  he 
made  a  reservation  on  this  point  in  his  oath.  This 
acquired  him  lasting  applause  with  the  friends  of 
.  democracy. 

The  Duke  de  Chartres,  though  not  a  member  of 
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the  National  Assembly,  attended  the  sittings  of 
that  body  with  great  punctuality;  he  longed  to 
see  his  o^\ti  name  added  to  the  list  of  representa- 
tives, but  Madame  do  Genlis  and  he  were  forced 
to  postpone  this  affair  till  the  return  of  his 
father  from  England.  The  latter  returned  in  July, 
1790.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
seriously  complained  of  the  vicious  course  pursued 
by  Madame  de  Genlis  in  the  education  of  her  son. 
The  duke  evasively  replied  that  he  had  strong 
reasons  for  retaining  that  lady  with  his  children. 
Several  letters  were  interchanged  on  the  subject. 
The  letters  of  the  husband  are  marked  by  vague 
subtleties,  bearing  the  impress  of  Madame  de  Genlis. 
Tlie  letters  of  the  duchess  are  true,  noble,  and 
touching.  Tlic  following  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
liistoi-y  : — 

"Tou  are  right,  my  dour  iricnii, "  (write§  the  good  duchoss  to 
her  unworthy  apouae,)  "  it  is  better  to  diacuse  by  letter  on  interoat- 
ing  eubject,  "With  one  we  love  we  are  apt  to  become  chafed  is 
Bpeaking,  ojid  I  feel  that  this  would  inevitably  be  our  coae ;  for  we 
let  escape  what  brings  present  and  ftiture  mischief.  I  shall  be 
very  ghwl  if  you  will  hear  me  patiently  upon  the  subject  of  Madame 
Sillery  (do  Gonlis,)  and  then  we  will  bid  adieu  to  it  for  ever.  Let  us 
then  speak  about  it  for  the  last  time  ;  for  I  long  for  leisure  to  enjoy 
tlie  blessings  I  owe  to  you.  Tou  have  already  done  much  for  my 
happiness  in  granting  me  the  society  of  my  children  a  certain 
number  of  times  weekly.  Theae  will  be  the  happiest  moments  of 
my  life,  shedding  sweetness  over  my  days,  I  cannot  recall  what 
I  have  said.  The  injuriee  inflicted  upon  me  by  Madame  Sillery 
still  exist,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  either  by  what  she  may  say  to 
you,  OP  her  journal.  I  have  seen  and  board  all  that  I  deplore.  It 
is  not  hearsay  which  gives  rise  to  my  auapicions.     She  cannot 
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Justify  hcreolf ;  but  she  can  make  reparation :  nnd  if  I  see  that  "her  J 
maimer  and  that  of  my  children  is  such  as  I  wish  to  see,  I  shall  bo  I 
very  happy  to  forget  all  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  comphiiii  of.  1 
This  ia  the  sentiinent  of  my  lienrt,  and  I  w'lah  to  prove  it  to  you.    I 
Hodame  de  Sillory  wm  lately  unamiable ;  I  bore  it,  and  the  next  I 
day  she  made  the  amende  by  writing  a  candid  note,   which   I  ' 
thanked  her  for  tlirough  my  daughter,  in  a  manner  with  which  you  j 
would  have  been  pleased ;  ia  fine,  I  desire  to  regulatti  my  uonduct    i 
by  hers.     Can  yon  desire  more,  dear  friend  ?     I  do  not  promise   I 
her  my  confidence  or  friendship.     "Wlien  we  have  been  repeatedly    i 
wounded  in  various  ways  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  make  the    ( 
advance  nearer,  tliau  to  a  certain  point.     Madame  de  Sillery  may 
however  rest  assured  of  my  respect,  and  of  all  possible  atteutiou, 
I  shall  only  he  too  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  show  kitidueas 
to  the  person  who  educates  my  children ;  and  the  fault  is  not  mine 
if  it  ia  not  bo.     You  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  me ;  in  justice, 
I  expect  as  much.     Let  uh  diaeuas  no  more  my  way  of  judging    I 
of  Madame  de  Sillery.     I  am  leas  lit  for  it  than  formerly ;  for 
when  I  became  estranged  from  her,  you  did  not  attempt  to  justify 
ber ;  you  only  said  that  you  had  important  reasons  for  retaining 
her  near  you.     I  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  in  doing  so  you 
made  a  sacrifice.     But  you  actually  told  me  that  she  constitutod 
your  happiness  and  that  she  lo?ed  you.     I  declare  to  you,  lliis 
avowal   nearly   deprived  me  of  existence.      Banish,  then,   dear 
friend,  all  that  is  troubling  us,  imd  let  us  be  as  we  once  were, 
united  in  our  feelings,  without  constraint  or  embarrassment.     You 
well  know,  and  I  repeat  it,  you  have  not  a  truer  friend  than  I  am 
to  you;  I  hope  you  have  always  thought  so,  and  I  assure  you  no 
one  can  destroy  the  confidence  I  place  in  you.     1  am  bold  to  say 
I  have  always  merited  yours,  and  should  be  much  grieved  if  I 
supposed  for  a  moment  you  coidd  think    me  changed.     Those 
persons  who  can  say  otherwise  may  have  certain  reasons  for  doing 
BO,  but  my  daily  conduct  gives  the  lie  to  what  they  affirm.     There 
has  not  passed  a  single  day  in  which  my  attachment  has  not  been 
proved;  but,  as  you  say,  they  may  have  a  project  to  dis-unite  u 
It  rests  with  you  to  speak  of  an  object  that  interest  you,  and  upon 
■  which  I  wish  you  to  know  my  thoughts.     I  s])oak  of  Madame  da  j 
Sufibn,  I  confess  that  at  the  onset  of  your  liaiton  with  her,  I  v 
n  despair.     Accustomed  to  your  fancies,  still  I  have  been  fright-   I 
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oupd  and  afl'oeted  wlien  I  saw  yoii  fomiiug  nu  intimufy  wliii;li 
miglit  deprive  me  uf  your  i-onfideuce.  Since  that  time,  the  couduu-t 
of  Madame  de  Buflbo,  while  near  yon,  has  been  sneh  an  to  make 
ine  withdraw  iny  prejudices  against  her.  I  now  sec  in  bcr  so  tme 
lui  attachment  to  you,  a.  diamterestednesB  so  great,  and  1  kuon' 
also  that  she  is  ao  entirely  my  friend,  that  1  cannot  help  feeling 
interested  in  her.  It  is  imposaible  for  one  whose  love  is  genuine 
and  true  to  take  precedence  of  me ;  and  you  may  now  deal  with  me 
openly  upon  this  point.  1  repent,  my  dear  friend,  that  what  I 
desire,  and  what  would  constitute  my  liappineas,  is  that  you  woidd 
be  parfwOy  at  your  ease  with  me,  and  find  in  the  society  of  your 
wife  all  that  is  attractive  and  contributes  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 
You  have  said  that  your  visits  shall  be  more  fi-eqiicnt.  I  wish  to 
remind  you,  because  I  am  interested  in  the  keeping  of  your 
promise ;  besides,  I  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  already  said,  tliat 
you  shall  always  meet  with  pleasant  society,  and  I  would  guard 
against  such  as  were  not  pleasing  to  you,  of  whom  you  eould  say,  at 
least,  if  they  were  not  the  most  agreeable,  that  they  did  nothing  to 
displease  you.  Ailer  what  you  said,  my  friend,  upon  the  observa- 
tion I  made  respecting  my  son,  1  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  stop 
at  once.  I  have  not  changed  my  views ;  but  if  our  children  know 
that  we  differ  in  opinion,  I  wish  that  mine  may  not  influence  their 
conduct.  The  knowledge  that  we  did  not  agree  entirely  about 
matters  eonceniing  them,  might  place  them  in  a  painful  situation; 
and,  with  respect  to  them,  I  wish  to  set  the  example  ol'  sub- 
misaion.  This  ought  to  provo  to  you,  dear  friend,  that  I  ani 
ready  to  concede  always,  so  far  na  essentials  and  the  eternal 
welfare  of  my  children  are  not  concerned ;  hut  the  step  he  is 
about  to  take  is  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  overlooked.  It  is 
a  duty  devolving  on  ua  towards  him.  I  assure  you,  yesterday 
I  suffered  citremely,  and  am  much  astonished  at  your  consenting 
to  a  Bt«p  of  this  kind  without  mentioning  it  to  me.  I  certainly 
hoped  to  havo  been  eonsulled  on  what  concerns  my  children. 
If  it  is  not  so,  I  am  destined  to  be  a  passive  spectator,  having 
too  much  honesty  and  attachment  for  you,  to  show  my  child 
that  I  disapprove  of  what  you  advise  or  consent  to.  The  result 
must  be  sod  to  one  or  both  of  us ;  and,  though  the  neutral 
position  I  take  might  not  strike  him  at  first,  on  reflection,  ho 
must  think  me  on  insignificant  character,  and  feel  neither  con- 
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fidence  in,  or  deference  for  me.  On  tlic  other  hflnd,  he  must 
•ee  that  I  was  depriyed  of  my  lawful  authority,  and  that  my 
neutrality  wne  unnatural.  Look  veil  iuto  the  matter  in  eveiy 
point  of  Ticw,  uud  remove  the  cause  of  disquiet.  I  must  either 
close  my  heart  or  run  the  risk  I  have  spoken  of.  These  reflections 
give  me  much  pain.  1  eay  no  more  in  refereuoc  to  my  son's 
conduct.  Ho  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  opinion  respecting  thia 
matter.  My  fiither  will  make  the  public  aware  tliat  I  am  dia- 
trcaeed  by  the  boy's  visitB  to  the  Jacobins,  and  perhaps  may 
require  mo  to  say  as  much  to  him,  These  are  the  disadvantagea 
attending  this  step,  What  is  there  to  coimter-balonco  them  P 
"Were  the  members  of  this  club  all  deputies,  they  would  be 
known  to  the  Aifscmbly,  oud  my  son  might  bo  put  on  liis  guard. 
But  why  should  a  youth  of  seventeen  be  exposed  to  such  a  scene 
of  temptation  ?  If  bef  had  attmned  the  age  of  twenty-five  I 
ihould  be  less  distrustful,  as  ho  could  then  judge  for  himself; 
but,  really,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  not  right  to  throw  a  youth  of 
aevcntcen  into  such  society.  It  seems  to  me  inconceivable,  and 
must  to  all  the  world,  to  finish  his  education  by  seniling  him  to 
the  Jacobins ;  and  I  truly  r«grct  his  removal  from  the  core  of 
Madame  SiUery.  Tou  say  that  ho  must  encounter  these  dangers, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  art  of  speaking  in  public,  and  mention 
B  great  English  orator  who  owes  his  distinction  to  bis  early 
initiation  in  the  practice.  Surely,  attendance  on  the  sittings  of 
parliament,  the  assizes,  and  public  pleadings,  will  suffice  for  this 
purpose  without  going  to  the  Jacobin  club.  Is  not  this  the 
practice  in  England  ?  Wliy  not  wait,  therefore,  the  opening  of 
the  new  legislature  ?  This  will  only  cause  a  delay  of  two  months, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  then  be  able  to  appreciate  the  Jacobins 
according  to  their  merits." 


I 
I 


"We  make  no  apology  for  presenting  to  our  readers 
the  whole  of  a  letter  whieh  gives  so  much  curious 
information  upon  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
Orleans'  family.  We  must  admire  the  high-toned 
resignation  of  this  princess,  ■who,  in  spite  of  all  that 
ahe  knew  concemiug  Madame  Buffon,  sacrificed  her 
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personal  feelings,  from  a  regard  to  her  children  and 
her  husband;  but  we  cannot  leave,  wdthout  special 
notice,  the  good  sense  which  led  her  to  disapprove  of 
her  son's  cni-olment  amongst  the  Jacobins.  Notliingj 
however,  could  change  the  resolution  either  of  father 
or  son ;  it  was  very  evident  they  were  carrying  on 
secret  plans  unknown  to  the  duchess ;  she  was 
obliged  at  last  to  take  refuge  in  her  father's  house 
as  the  plot  thickened.  The  Duke  de  Chartres  had 
then  no  obstacle  to  his  becoming  a  Jacobin.  Madame 
de  Gcnlis,  although  Ms  governess  no  longer,  (he 
having  attained  his  seventeenth  year,)  urged  him  to 
this  step ;  a  proof  is  given  in  the  fact  that  her  hus- 
band presented  him.  The  following  entry  occurs  in 
the  journal,  which  was  kept  by  the  duke,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  liis  governess,  from  October  23rd, 
1790,  to  August  23rd,  1791:— "I  have  dined  at 
Mousseaux.  My  father  having  approved  of  my 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Jacobins,  and  feeling  a 
great  desire  to  take  the  step,  I  was  presented  by  M. 
de  Sillery."  At  another  date,  November  2nd,  we 
read:  "I  went  yesterday  to  the  Jacobin  club,  and 
received  great  applause."  But,  though  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  met  with  so  flattering  a  reception,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  were  no  respecters  of  persons,  and 
would  not  show  him  the  least  favour.  It  was  the 
reign  of  Equality.  During  a  month  he  was  installed 
into  the  ofiice  of  beadle  or  porter;  the  duties  of  this 
o£Bce  were  to  open  and  close  the  doors,  introduce  the 
manbers  of  the  society,  and  expel  intruders ;  also,  to 
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remove  any  who  caused  disturbances,  to  drive  away 
dogs,  &c.  Prudence  would  have  suggested  a  diflFerent 
course  to  the  susi)ected  son  of  a  jailer.  We  knew  a 
witty  fellow,  who  divided  with  him  the  duties  of  this 
post,  and  thirty  years  after  laughed  heartily  when  the 
matter  was  mentioned.  Louis  Philippe  had  taken  it 
much  more  seriously,  and  proved  himself  at  aU  times 
most  fervent  and  zealous.  Some  time  after  he  be- 
came secretary,  and  was  entrusted  with  many  com- 
missions ;  his  ardour  rose  to  such  a  height,  he  would 
allow  nothing  to  discourage  him.  He  extended  the 
power  of  these  functions  beyond  what  others  had  done. 
We  see  an  example  of  this  in  his  journal,  bearing 
date  November  11th,  1790.  Being  the  first  in  the 
hall,  he  acquainted  the  committee  that  a  M.  Mecke 
was  connected  with  an  aristocratic  journal,  called  The 
Oeneral  Gazette;  upon  these  grounds,  he  argued  that 
this  gentleman  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  society. 
If,  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  obligation,  the  Jacobin 
duke  gave  this  base  information,  it  would  have  been 
very  contemptible ;  but,  we  must  consider  it  more  so, 
when  we  know  it  arose  from  excessive  zeal.  Such 
denunciations  could  only  injure  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  know  not  if  the  result  was  fatal  to  M. 
Mecke.  In  truth,  the  duchess  had  sufficient  reasons 
for  objecting  to  her  son's  entering  such  a  society.  He 
tded  the  fietrce  by  attempting  a  scheme  to  oblige 
'  to  enter  the  Jacobins'  hall  in  spite  of  herself; 
3  mamBUYre  was  executed  thus : — He  was  return- 
Lg  with  his  mother  from  B;aincy,  and  he  ordered  the 
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coaclunan  (iuiIoiomti  to  the  duchess)  to  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  club-house  i  supposing  she  had  arrived 
at  her  own  dwcUing,  she  was  about  to  alight,  but, 
perceiving  the  mistake,  she  hastily  returned  to  the 
carriage,  bitterly  lamenting  the  untimed  pleasantry 
of  her  son.  On  another  occasion,  wishing  his  younger 
brother,  Montpensier,  to  become  a  member  without 
his  mother's  permission,  he  says,  ia  his  joiu-nal, 
December  3rd,  1790,  "  I  have  requested  that  young 
men  of  the  age  of  cightecu  be  admitted.  They  have 
rejected  my  amendment.  I  said  then  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  alteration,  as  I  have  a  brother  aa-dcntly 
longing  to  enter  their  society,  and  that  he  was  not 
of  the  age  required.  M.  Collet  d'Herbois  said,  that 
when  they  had  received  such  an  education  as  he  had, 
an  exception  to  the  rule  would  bo  made.  I  thanked 
him,  and  shall  now  take  my  brotlier  for  admission." 
This  is  all  we  find  worthy  of  remark  concerning  the 
Jacobins  in  the  prince's  journal,  the  rest  consists  of 
merely  school-hoy  scribbUng,  or  some  curious  facts 
and  sayings,  lost  amidst  a  deluge  of  idle  and  use- 
less sentences  and  details,  wliich  show  the  style  of 
the  author  to  be  at  once  monotonous  and  inex- 
haustibly loquacious.  Had  he  not  become  so  cele- 
brated, the  journal  woidd  not  bo  worthy  of  perusal ; 
however,  it  has  gone  through  two  editions,  one  dated 
1800,  and  the  other  1831,  and  fragments  of  the  same 
have  found  theii-  way  into  many  other  jousmals.  We 
shall  recite  other  ijoportant  matters  relating  to  the 
Jacobins  as  they  occui".     It  was  the  only  subject  he 
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took  pleasure  in  after  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  was  removed  from  his  governess,  Madame  de 
Glenlis.  He  never  visited  his  mother  after  she  had 
gone  to  her  father  at  Vernon,  although  he  was  the 
cause  of  her  separation  from  her  children.  She  lived 
in  a  very  retired  way,  suffering  much  sorrow  and 
depression.  He  rarely  entered  the  Palais  Royal  or 
the  saloon,  the  society  there  not  heing  sufficiently 
patriotic  for  his  ideas.  In  his  journal  he  remarks, 
(the  date  was  December  18th,  3  790,)  "  Yesterday  I 
was  admitted  to  the  Palais  Royal ;  there  were  present 
Mesdames  de  Lacharce,  de  Saint  Simon,  M.  M.  de  Me- 
non,  de  Thiers,  and  Berclury.  There  was  nothing 
but  trifling  and  disgusting  aristocratic  pleasantries." 
The  young  duke  had  become  such  a  passionate 
Jacobin,  that  he  could  not  support  the  badinuge 
exercised  upon  the  object  of  his  worship ;  however, 
with  such  names,  those  pleasantries  must  have  been 
far  above  the  reproach  of  vulgarity.  His  whole  time 
was  given  up  to  clubs  and  sights,  of  the  latter  he 
could  only  tolerate  such  as  were  patriotic.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  1790,  he  says,  "  We  have  been  to 
see  the  play  of  Brutus,  at  the  French  theatre."  He 
makes  an  allusion  to  the  part  when  Brutus  says, 

"  Ye  gods  grant  me  death  rather  than  slavery." 

"  The  house  resounded  with  plaudits ;  all  the  hats 
were  thrown  into  the  air;  it  was  a  superb  sight. 
Another  line,  finishing  with  these  words, 

'  To  be  free  without  a  king,* 

was  also  received  with  shouts  of  applause.'*    On  the 
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5th  of  the  follo^ving  month,  we  read,  "  We  have  been 
to  see  a  French  comedy,  where  was  represented,  for 
the  first  time,  a  piece  called  The  Ocerthroic  of  Des- 
potiam,  by  M.  Hamy.  It  is  taien  from  the  circum- 
stance of  storming  the  Bastille.  It  has  met  witli  the 
greatest  success.  We  asked  who  the  author  was,  and 
presented  him  with  a  crown  as  a  reward.  I  hare 
been  this  morning  to  the  house  of  M.  Harny.  I  ivas 
not  successful  in  finding  him  at  home,  and  repeated 
my  visit.  I  embraced  him,  and  told  him,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  the  pleasure  liis  piece  had  given  me." 
We  question  whether  M.  de  Ilamy,  who  was  a  poor 
old  man,  received  any  other  recompense  besides  the 
kiss  of  the  prince.  We  know  it  was  unusual  for  bim 
to  be  generous.  Wlien  we  compare  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  him  at  the  storming  of  the  BastUlcjwith 
his  conduct  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1831,  less  than  a  year 
after,  we  shall  see  a  great  change.  At  that  time,  he 
caused  all  the  men  wlio  made  pubUc  demonstrations 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  eventful  day  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  police  or  the  town  sergeants.  The 
storming  the  state  prison,  that  had  existed  so  many 
centuries,  was  thought  by  bim  a  patriotic  act, 
while,  in  fact,  it  was  a  very  unimpoi'tant  affair,  (it 
contained  but  eight  prisoners,  fom-  of  whom  were 
insane,  and  the  remainder  notoriously  bad  charac- 
ters;) now  that  one  prison  is  replaced  by  a  hundi-ed 
such,  many  of  which  were  filled  with  prisoners  not 
long  ago.  The  bastilles  whieli  smround  Paris,  so 
uselessly  and  ridiculously,  and  which  have  contri- 
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buted  in  the  ruin  of  France,  were  constmcted  solelv 
through  the  obstinacy  of  Itjuis  Philippe. 

Our  last  extract  from  his  j'jumal  tears  date  the 
13th  of  January,  1791.  It  is  ci-irious  to  see  the  man 
whose  excessive  imposts  so  injured  France,  whose 
grasping  avarice  lost  him  his  crown,  giving  vent  to 
such  idle  lamentations,  on  the  subject  of  cultivating 
tobacco.  We  now  come  to  his  own  words :  "  Yes- 
terday I  was  at  the  Assemljly ;  there  was  a  discus- 
sion upon  tobacco ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  one  is  to 
be  master  of  his  o\ni  field  or  not ;  for  can  there  be 
anything  more  iniquitous  than  to  say  to  a  man,  this 
field  is  your  property,  but  you  must  sow  in  it  such 
and  such  seeds.  I  have  the  rii?ht  to  fi^>  when  I  will 
into  your  garden  or  house  to  see  if  you  have  sown 
or  hidden  tobacco  in  it.  No  Frenchman  will  sub- 
mit to  such  an  inquisition."  Alas !  they  have  long 
suffered  such  inquisition;  and  the  burden  was  in- 
creased when  Louis  Philippe  became  king.  They 
expected  from  him  a  progressive  government,  but 
were  deceived,  as  they  had  too  often  been. 

After  assisting  at  the  meetings  of  the  Jacobins, 

and  also  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  applauding 

U  the  patriotic  scenes  performed  at  the  various 

eatres,  Lonifl  Philippe  found  time  to  act  the  part 

a  common  soldier  of  the  national  guards,  though 

was  a  oolonel  in  the  dragoons.    He  showed  great 

iL  (being  on  duty  at  the  Tuileries)  when  they 

might  back  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.   and  his 

M^  r         V8  to  Yarennes.    The  young  cousin  of 
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this  au^st  prieoncr  was  not  less  insolent  and  brutal 
towai'ds  him  than  his  companions  when  Louis  XVI. 
passed  before  him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1791  he  joined 
his  regiment,  to  the  great  grief  of  Ins  friends,  the 
Jacobins  and  the  actors  in  Paris.  According  to  the 
ancient  custom  he  had  been  named,  almost  from  liis 
birth,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  which  bore 
his  name,  and  at  a  later  period  he  was  placed  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  It  was  to  this  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Vend6me,  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the  National  Assembly,  which  enforced  the  residence 
of  the  colonels  with  their  regiments.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  contempt  lie  manifested  for  the  prejudices  and 
privileges  of  his  birth,  he  was  not  disjKJsed  to  reject 
this  call  to  duty,  and  he  liastened  to  obey  it. 

Accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Pierre,  (author 
of  The  School  of  tite  Fathers,)  he  set  out  to 
Vendflme.  Ilis  first  care,  on  arriving  at  the  gar- 
rison, was  to  show  himself  at  the  club;  and  here, 
as  ci-devaiii  prince,  and  beyond  this,  a  member  of 
the  parent  society,  he  was  received  by  his  friends  of 
Equality  with  the  most  lively  applause.  His  dis- 
oourse  was  not  lengthy,  but  truly  characteristic. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  three  days  after  the 
National  Assembly  had  aboUshed  all  his  titles  and 
distinctions,  he  ^vTites  to  his  compatriots  thus : 
"  You  no  doubt  are  informed  of  the  decree  which 
extinguishes  all  distinctions  and  privileges.  I  hope 
you  have  done  me  tlie  justice  to  think  I  am  too 
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much  a  friend  of  equality  not  to  have  warmly  ap- 
plauded the  deci-ec.  In  proportion  to  the  scorn 
with  which  I  regard  the  aceideutal  distinctions  of 
my  hirth  will  I  hereafter  prize  those  to  which  I 
may  arrive  by  merit."  So  spake,  in  1791,  the  man 
who,  thirty  years  after,  was  giulty  of  so  much  base- 
ness to  obtain  the  title  of  royal  liighness,  that  the 
gates  of  the  Tuileries  might  be  open  to  him.  This 
he  obtained  from  tlie  excessive  kindness  of  Charles 
the  Tenth ;  at  tlie  same  time,  that  prince  was  weU 
aware  that  he  was  the  secret  mover  of  all  the 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  which  were  made  to 
overthrow  Ms  power. 

The  discourse  of  Colonel  Plulippe  (for  such  was 
the  designation  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  ci-devant 
Duke  of  Orleans)  was  repeated  and  warmly  praised 
in  all  the  revolutionary  journals.  This  Avas  the 
means  of  raising  the  popularity  of  a  family  already 
on  the  decline.  All  he  did  was  by  the  order,  and 
agreeable  to  the  instructions  of,  his  father,  who  was 
no  longer  prince  or  deputy,  but  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  popular  party.  The  colonel  of 
dragoons  seized  every  opportunity  to  bring  himself 
into  notice.  He  pretended  he  had  rescued  an  ec- 
clesiastic, whom  the  mob  would  have  massacred  for 
refusing  to  take  the  new  oath ;  but,  as  priests  were 
not  popular,  little  is  said  on  the  subject. 

A  more  brilliant  entry  follows.  It  is  written  in 
the  mock  heroic  style  which  marks  that  spurious 
philanthropy  which  has  so  often  duped  mankind : — 
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"  "Wliat  a  happy  day !  I  have  saved  a  life,  or  I 
helped  to  do  so.  This  evening,  after  reading  Pope, 
MetastasiOj  and  Emiie,  I  went  to  bathe  with  Edward. 
I  was  drying  myself  when  I  heard  a  cry :  '  Help  1 
help !  I  am  dro^vning.'  I  ran  to  the  spot  and 
reached  it  before  Edward,  wlio  was  farther  off.  I 
took  the  hand  which  alone  was  visible;  he  seized 
mine  with  great  force,  and  assisted  by  Edward,  I 
rescued  him  from  a  watery  gi'ave.  When  we  got 
him  out  he  could  scarcely  speak,  but  I  knew  liim  tO' 
be  M.  Siret,  sub-engineer,  living  at  Vend6me.  I 
thought  with  pleasure  of  the  cfiect  tliis  news  would 
produce  at  BeUechasse.  I  am  bom  imder  a  lucky 
star :  every  event  turns  to  my  advantage.  I  retired 
well  pleased  with  the  adventure." 

This  extract  from  Louis  Philippe's  journal  was, 
probably,  a  copy  of  the  letters  he  sent  to  Ida  friends 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  great  event.  He  did  not 
fail  to  send  the  important  news  to  Madame  de  Genlis, 
as  he  kTicw  how  deeply  it  would  affect  her,  whom  he 
always  treasured  in  bis  heart.  The  magistrates  of 
Vend6me  had  solemnly  presented  him  with  a  civic 
crown  as  a  testimony  of  approval  on  this  occasion. 
He  separated  a  leaf  irom  it,  and  sent  it,  accompanied 
by  a  most  toucliing  letter,  to  his  "  tender  mother" 
in  which  he  thanked  her  for  ha\-ing  him  instructed 
in  the  ai-t  of  swimming.  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her 
memoirs,  says,  she  treasured  all  her  life  the  precious 
souvenir  of  her  wcU  beloved  pupU.  We  are  puzzled 
to  understand,  after  receiving  such  a  testimony,  and 
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evincing  so  much  joy  on  the  occasion,  how  the  young 
colonel,  on  leaving  Yenddme,  some  months  later, 
should  so  entirely  forget  his  trophy  of  honour,  and 
allow  it  to  Uo  in  a  granary,  where  it  was  for  some 
time  covered  with  dust,  until  it  was  discovered  hy 
tho  loamod  Musset  Pathay.  He  purchased  it  for  a 
trifling  sum,  as  it  was  during  the  epoch  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  then  barely  possible  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  the  prince, 
for  whom  alone  it  retained  any  value.  However, 
the  Bourbons  returned,  and  Musset  learnt  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  \i*as  at  the  Palais  BoyaL  Not 
doubting,  that  this  prince  would  gladly  r^ain  the 
t  roi)hy  of  his  glory,  he  removed  the  dust,  enclosed  it 
hi  a  new  gilt  frame,  packed  it  carefully,  and  addressed 
it  to  his  most  serene  highness,  accompanied  by  a 
most  respectful  letter.  He  expected,  on  the  return 
of  tho  messenger,  to  receive  a  compensation  for  his 
long  care  of  it ;  but  many  weeks  elapsed  before  any 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  At  length,  one  of  Musset's 
friend's  was  speaking  to  the  duke  on  the  subject, 
and  found  that  he  took  the  matter  as  an  entirely 
disinterested  mark  of  respect,  and  only  thought 
about  it  as  an  artide  to  boast  of  to  those  who 
Tinted  hia  study,  where  he  had  had  it  magnifi- 
Wntlgr  placed.  Upon  hearing  that  Musset  Pathay 
ipacted  a  remuneration,  the  duke  sent  him  a 
OKWOod  snuff-box,  ornamented  with  shells.  This 
nmit  was  utterly  useless  to  Musset,  as  he  did 
lot  take  snuff,  so  he  immediately  transferred  it  to 
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Ids  jMjrter.  Colonel  Pliilippe  de  Chartres  remfiined 
but  a  few  months  at  Vend6me ;  his  regiment  having 
been,  ordered  to  Valenciennes,  he  was  obliged  to 
follow  it.  He  had  only  a  few  days  to  spare  in 
passing  through  Paris,  which  he  divided  between 
his  family,  liia  dear  Jacobin  friends,  and  Bellcchasse, 
where  Madame  de  Genlis  still  resided  with  his  sister 
and  his  youngest  brother,  the  Duke  de  Beanjolais. 
He  took  with  liim  his  second  brother,  Montpensier, 
who  was  already  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  fidly 
entered  into  all  his  tastes  and  opinions.  Some  time 
after,  when  Louis  Philippo  became  general,  he  made 
his  brother  his  aide-de-camp. 

The  two  young  soldiers  posted  to  Valenciennes 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  and  on  arri\Tng 
at  the  gates,  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  and  rainy  night, 
they  had  to  wait  till  the  bridges  could  be  lowered, 
and  the  troops  put  under  arms.  Every  one  knows, 
in  such  a  case,  it  is  the  rule  for  the  meanest  officer 
to  pay  the  soldiers  for  their  trouble.  The  sons  of 
the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans  were  not  ignorant  of 
this.  The  eldest  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  coin 
called  a  corset,  scarcely  worth  a  crown,  and  directed 
Ids  secretary,  Myris,  to  distribute  it  to  the  troop, 
but  he  quickly  returned  it,  and  taking  from  his 
purse  a  double  louis,  he  saved  his  pupils  the  mor- 
tification of  being  the  laughing-stock  of  the  garrison. 
Sucli  meanness  may  be  excused,  on  the  ground  of 
their  youtli;  but  wc  cannot  help  drawing  an  in- 
lerencG  from  it,  that  the  future  king  of  the  French 
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would  be  fax  removed  from  prodigality.  UnhappUy 
for  himself  and  Prance,  he  had  not  always  hy  him, 
men,  wise  and  disinterested,  like  Myris,  whoiu  we 
knew,  and  whom  no  one  could  know  without  loving 
and  esteeming. 

War  was  declared  with  Austria,  in  April,  1792,  a 
few  months  after  the  sojourn  of  the  duke's  sons 
in  Valenciennes,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  the 
field.  Placed  imder  Biron,  an  old  Mend  of  the 
^^family,  they  were  present  when  our  troops  were 
successively  repulsed  at  Boussu  and  Quiverain ; 
though  these  reverses  were  less  frequently  spoken 
of  than  the  glories  of  Jemmapes  and  Yalmy.  Louis 
Philippe  was  ingenious  in  framing  excuses,  and 
often  asserted  that  his  personal  courage  was  signally 
manifested  in  arresting  the  fugitives.  Had  he  been 
the  hero  he  calls  himself,  there  were  writers  and 
journalists  sufi&cient,  who  were  ready  to  blazon  the 
most  uisignificant  exploits  in  which  any  one  of  the 
Orleans'  family  was  concerned.  Dumouriez,  who 
then  held  the  war  portfolio,  immediately  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  in  which  capacity  he 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Luckner, 
who  came  to  replace  Bochambeau. 

Montpensier  became  his  aide-de-camp.  The  two 
brothers  were  present  at  the  siege  of  Courtray,  where 
success  first  crowned  the  arms  of  Prance.  This 
retrieved  the  disaster  of  Quiverain ;  but  this  triumph 
was  sallied  by  the  needless  destruction  of  a  suburb 
of  the  town.    About  this  period,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
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who  had  hitherto  served  only  as  nayal  officer,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  army,  whom,  imdar  pieteiision 
of  zeal  for  militaiy  distmction,  he  wished  to  gain 
over  to  his  traitorous  designs.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  his  youngest  son,  but 
his  reception  was  by  no  means  flattering;  and  he 
soon  returned  to  the  capital,  where  other  cares 
engrossed  him.  The  memorable  10th  of  August 
was  at  hand.  History  is  not  silent  regarding  his 
movements  during  the  bloody  massacres  of  Septenu^*^ 
ber,  which  were  oi^anized  and  directed  by  Danton, 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Orleans'  faction. 

We  shall  give  copious  details  of  events  in  our 
subsequent  pages.  Our  subject  is  one  of  vast 
curiosity.  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Sallust,  in  their 
immortal  pages,  have  handed  down  nothing  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  are  not  so 
aspiring  as  to  hope  to  stand  side  by  side  with  those 
mighty  masters ;  but  the  interesting  materials  which 
we  bring  forward,  wiU  cause  the  writer  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  their  father,  the 
two  elder  princes  moved  in  the  direction  of  Lorrain, 
under  the  orders  of  General  d'Hanrille.  In  the 
early  "part  of  September  they  were  in  the  camp,  at 
Metz,  when  the  deputy  commissioners,  who  were 
then  passing  through  that  town,  bore  such  high 
testimony  to  their  merits  that  Louis  Philippe  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1792.    This  was  during  the  massacres 
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of  Versailles  and  Paris,  in  wliich  the  Princess  de 
LambaUc  met  with  such  a  barharous  death — she 
was  the  nnnt  of  the  princes;  hut  their  patriotism  was 
not  of  the  sort  to  he  damped  hy  an  event  like  this. 
They  went  to  the  popular  clubs,  and  eagerly  took 
the  patriotic  oath  in  every  to\vn  which  they  visited. 
They,  in  common  with  their  father,  now  adopted 
the  name  of  EgaliU.  The  latter  basely  repudiated 
his  royal  descent  before  tho  Commune  of  Paris ; 
and  thus  renounced,  for  liimself  and  his  posterity, 
all  those  rights  about  wliich  Louis  Philippe  has 
since  manifested  such  a  hypocritical  pertinacity. 
La  Fayette  fled  from  tho  carnage  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  left  his  miserable  army  of  25,000  men, 
Dumom'iez  took  the  command.  Most  of  the  general 
officers  had  followed  La  Fayette.  All  that  remained, 
after  some  scruples,  took  the  oath  to  the  new  state 
of  things.  Some  battalions  even  rose  in  mutiny 
when  the  king  was  imprisoned;  and  the  National 
Assembly  wished  to  strip  their  general  of  his 
authority. 

After  La  Fayette's  departure,  it  was  impossible 
to  reckon  on  a  single  battahon.  Meantime,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  the  coalition 
army,  liad  taken  Longui,  and  was  threatening 
Verdun.  Uad  that  commander  been  sufficiently 
alert.  Franco  would  have  fallen  before  liini.  Du- 
raouricz  knew  the  state  of  matters  perfectly,  but  no 
one  knew  better  how  to  make  stratagem  supply  the 
place  of  vigoiu:.     Without  doubt,  he  was  the  ablest 
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boast  <^. 

It  iK^as,  therrf<»e,  with  no  slight  satisfiictioii  thai 
this  diid*  witnessed  the  two  sons  of  the  ci^detamt 
duke  arrire  in  his  camp,  at  Sainte  Maiehould,  with 
Valence  and  Kellennann.  The  dder  was  the  prcqfier 
subject  fot  the  manoeuTre  whidi  he  was  about  to 
execute ;  and  he  wrote  in  the  most  flattering  tenns 
respectinfi:  him  to  Biion,  who  was  the  commander 
of  the  army  oi  the  Alps,  at  Nice. 

Young  !l^alit^  professing  disinclination  to  dose 
quarters,  refused  the  goremorship  of  Strasboui^. 
His  moderation  seemed  very  honourable;  but  he 
had  other  motives  for  acting  thus.  He  wished  to 
continue  near  the  capital,  and  above  all,  near 
Dumouriez,  who  was  evidently  the  prime  mover  in 
the  stirring  events  then  passing. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  Kellermann  effected  a 
junction  with  Bemonville;  so  that  60,000  soldiers  of 
the  Republic  were  united  at  Luneville.  On  the  next 
day,  a  grand  cannonading  farce,  which  has  been 
magnified  into  a  battle,  took  place  exactly  according 
to  the  programme  which  had  been  previously  drawn. 
However,  it  has  become  important  in  history,  and 
therefore  we  must  dwell  on  it  at  some  length.  The 
world  knows  little  of  its  causes  and  consequences. 
We  are  of  the  few  living  witnesses  of  the  event,  and 
have  published  in  The  Universal  Biography  a  ftill 
account  of  the  matter,  which  has  never  been  con- 
tradicted. This  we  have  given  as  an  appendix  at  the 
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close  of  the  present  volume.  We  feel  assured  that  it 
will  remain  in  history  as  the  most  authentic  narrative 
of  that  memorable  epoch. 

Young  Egalit^  was  stationed  with  his  division  near 
a  windmill.  Prom  this  position  he  never  stirred 
during  the  whole  affair.  The  leading  event  of  that 
day  was  the  explosion  of  two  artiUery  waggons  be- 
longing  to  Gteneral  Chazot,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Dumouriez  to  Kellermann.  Dumouriez  did  not  quit 
his  camp  at  Sainte  Menehould.  Egalit^  was  in  too 
secure  a  position  to  apprehend  danger  from  the 
explosion.  Had  it  been  more  serious,  we  doubt  not, 
our  hero's  valour  would  have  been  such  as  we  our- 
selves have  witnessed  on  other  occasions.  During 
the  night  he  quitted  his  position,  where  the  Prus- 
sians might  have  harassed  him  fatally,  had  not  all 
been  pre-concerted. 

Kellermann,  however,  presented  a  flaming  report 
to  the  minister  at  war,  and  highly  eulogised  the 
gallantry  of  M.  Chartres  and  his  aide-de-camp, 
Montpensier;  the  latter  of  whom  "exhibited  a 
scmg  froid^  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  cannonading , 
altogether  remarkable,  considering  his  extreme 
youth."  We  shall  say  no  more  of  this  "severe 
cannonading."  Honest  Kellermann  was  no  more  in 
the  secret  than  the  humblest  of  his  soldiers,  and 
really  believed  that  a  famous  victory  had  been 
achieved.  So  much,  indeed,  did  he  pride  himself 
on  the  glory  of  that  day,  that  he  made  serious 
application  to  the  minister  at  war  for  the  blue 
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riband  of  a  field-marshal.  The  general's  applica. 
tion  for  this  honour  is  treasured  among  the  archives 
of  the  war-offlee,  where  we  have  seen  it.  Napoleon 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  what  he  was  so 
ambitious.  The  emperor  duly  estimated  the  glory 
of  Valmy. 

Scarcely  was  the  farce  concluded  when  Dumou- 
riez,  accompained  by  his  lieutenant,  Egalitd,  set  out 
for  Paris,  from  which  they  were  distant  thirty  leagues. 
In  the  Convention,  the  Girondists  were  then  more 
powerful  than  the  Mountain,  most  of  whom  were 
then  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  attach- 
ment seemed  to  weigh  against  the  Mountain  party ; 
but  its  leaders  and  members  were  pursuing  their 
objects  with  restless  energy,  and  now  saw  success 
near  at  hand.  Louis  XVI.  was  now  in  prison, 
stripped  of  power  and  influence.  His  trial  was  on 
the  eve  of  commencement.  The  conspirators  were 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  the  scaffold  would  con- 
summate what  the  poniard  of  the  assassin  had  begun. 
To  this  end  we  feel  assured  that  all  the  movements 
of  the  epoch  tended.  We  were  too  near  spectators 
of  the  events :  we  have  studied  them  too  minutely 
to  remain  ignorant  of  their  nature. 

The  crusade  in  the  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.,  which 
had  been  so  pompously  announced  to  the  world, 
ended  miserably.  After  idly  resting  on  their  arms 
in  presence  of  an  army  ill  organised,  and  very  in- 
ferior in  numbers ;  after  mastering  the  two  leading 
fortresses  that  guarded  the  frontier;  after  crossing 
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the  celebrated  defiles  of  Argonne;  after  rousmg  to 
phrenzy  the  passions  of  the  whole  French  people,  by 
galling  manifestoes,  the  allied  chiefs  retired  before 
assassins;  they  came  to  terms  with  executioners: 
nay,  more,  they  condescended  to  share  the  plunder, 
when  the  slightest  additional  effort  would  have 
saved  the  roval  yictims. 

Scarcely  had  those  traitorous  auxiliaries  com- 
menced their  retreat,  when  Dumouriez  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, Egalit^  hastened  to  the  Capital  to  ratify,  by 
the  seal  of  the  Conrention,  those  degrading  compacts. 
The  most  important  of  these,  no  doubt,  related  to 
Louis  XYI.  and  his  family,  then  dose  prisoners  in 
the  Temple.  The  armies  of  Europe  were  led  forth 
to  rescue  them;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  danger, 
when  the  deliyerance  was  easy  and  certain,  they 
basely  abandoned  them  to  destruction.  They  are 
much  mistaken  who  suppose  that  the  allied 
powers  were  impelled  by  affection  for  a  particular 
family  or  party.  They  wished  then,  as  they  have 
done  since,  to  divide  Frenchmen,  and  so  ruin  them. 
To  compass  this  design  they  have,  on  all  occasions, 
pretended  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  weaker  party ; 
and  when  they  have  made  it,  for  a  moment,  strong 
or  formidable,  they  have  proved  traitors  to  the  dupes 
who  have  placed  confidence  in  them.  The  Orleans' 
^^lotion  now  ruled  in  their  affections,  and  to  serve  its 
rtisans  they  were  willing  to  see  ruin  overwhelm 
ruis  XYI.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  negotiations 
oicih  took  place  in  the  camp  at  Limeville.     At  a 
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subsequent  period  they  supported  the  partisans  of  tlie 
old  Monarchy  against  the  Republic  and  tlie  empire. 
These  machiavelian  combinations  often  resulted  in 
ignominious  defeat ;  but  they  amply  avenged  tlicm- 
selves  in  1815  by  those  fatal  treaties,  under  whose 
burden  France  stiU  groans.  Lot  us  no  more  forward 
their  designs  by  our  internal  strifes.  Let  us  be 
imited ;  let  us  govern  ourselves,  and  France  shall  be 
the  mistress  of  the  world.* 

As  soon  as  Dumouriez  and  his  young  lieutenant, 
General  Egalit(5,  had  put  matters  into  training  for 
the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  returned  to  the  army 
to  carry  into  execution  the  projected  invasion  of 
Belgium.  Tlie  strife  began  at  Jemmapes.  Tlie  action 
here  was  not  a  mock  pageant  like  that  of  Valmy. 
It  has  been  less  extolled,  but  the  laurels  were  more 

•  The  foUow-ing  cireumstance  may  be  cited  aa  one  amongst  llio 
many  proofs  of  the  mutual  understanding  which  esisted  between 
thePniafiiaiiBandthe  Orleans'  Cwtion.  Egalit^himaelf  is  the  author 
whose  words  we  quote  :-— 

"  Wc  were  at  KeUcrmaim'B  head  quarters  when  Colonel  Macstein, 
aide-de-camp  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  craved  permission  to  speak  to 
the  general,  under  the  auspices  of  Baron  de  Ilejmann,  who  had 
served  formerly  in  the  army  of  France,  and  owed  bis  promotion  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  therefore,  wished  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  son.  *  With  your  father,'  said  the  baron,  '  rests  the  issue 
of  affairs.  It  is  in  his  power  to  arrest  the  scourge  of  war.  I 
know  the  intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns ;  and  on  their  behalf  I 
am  authorized  to  say,  that  it  would  satisfy  them  to  see  Urn  at  tho 
head  of  the  government.'  " 

The  young  duke  has  not  published  the  main  part  of  the  transac- 
tion; but  from  his  words,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  Orleans'  interest 
was  paramount  in  the  negotiations  at  Luneville. 
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precious.  Dumouriez  on  this  occasion  commanded 
30,000  men,  against  50,000  Austrians,  led  on  by 
Gteneral  Clairfait.  Dumouriez  was  weaker  than  his 
antagonist  in  point  of  numbers,  but  he  conmianded 
a  stronger  position.  It  would  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  to  turn  the  Austrian  flank,  but  the  French 
commander  coveted  glory,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
charge  in  front.  General  Egalit^  headed  the  onset 
against  the  centre.  He  was  at  first  repulsed,  but 
he  rallied  his  forces,  and  boldly  returning  to  the 
charge  carried  the  Austrian  entrenchments,  and 
thus  decided  the  victory.  His  name  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  bulletin  published  by 
Dumouriez.  A  glorious  future  seemed  now  to 
dawn  on  that  general's  feivourite  lieutenant. 

After  a  faint  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trians, the  latter  were  driven  behind  the  Roer. 
Some  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been  forced 
across  the  Rhine,  but  many  dangers  were  to  be 
encoimtered  in  such  an  imdertaking,  and  Dimiouriez 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  laurels  he  had  ab-eady 
won.  Besides,  intrigues  and  plots  were  the  delight 
of  his  torturous  mind,  and  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
now  absorbed  every  thought.  He  established  his 
head  quarters  at  Li6ge,  but  he  did  not  remain  there 
long.  Accompanied  by  his  proUgi^  he  again  set  out 
for  Paris,  which  they  reached  about  the  end  of 
December.  The  ferment  consequent  on  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  was  at  its  height.  Parties  were  divi- 
ded, and  the  result  was  imcertain.    The  Girondists, 
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liitherto  the  dominant  party  in  the  Asserably,  though 
xmwilling  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acq^uittal,  were 
averse  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  the  Mountain, 
most  of  the  leaders  of  which  party,  including 
Danton,  Marat,  and  Billaud  Varenne,  were  devoted 
to  the  Orleans'  interest,  ^^ere  clamorous  for  the 
king's  death.  In  their  hai'angues  in  the  Convention, 
in  the  very  streets,  they  denounced  the  most  fearful 
threats  against  all  who  had  the  temerity  to  oppose 
them.  To  the  same  purpose  they  wielded  mth 
disastrous  effect  that  formidable  engine,  the  press, 
But  in  the  face  of  all  this  danger,  though  the 
members  of  the  Convention  were  aware  that  their 
votes  would  be  made  public,  the  bloody  sentence 
was  voted  by  the  paltry  majority  of  five.  Three  votes 
thrown  into  the  opposite  scale  would  have  saved  the 
king's  life,  and  the  murderous  stain  would  not  have 
soiled  our  country's  annals.  Who  will  say  that 
Dumouriez,  the  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  tiie 
Republic,  to  whom  its  generals  owed  their  official 
existence — the  hero  of  its  triumphs,  witli  the  WTeath 
of  victory  fresh  around  his  temples — whose  support 
was  never  more  precious  to  the  men  in  power,  could 
not  have  exerted  influence  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
shocking  result !  He  had  been  the  friend,  almost 
the  accomplice  of  the  majority  of  the  judges,  and 
had  he  not  2)ower  to  win  three  out  of  tlieir  number 
to  the  side  of  mercy  ?  AVc  believe  no  such  thing. 
It  was  not  to  save  Louis  XVI.  that  t!ie  two  friends 
visited  Paris,   hut   to  bring  him  to  the   scaffold. 
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Their  nefarious  schemes  were  but  too  successful. 
Dumouriez  asserts  in  his  memoirs,  that  during  the 
month  which  he  now  spent  in  the  Capital,  he  saw 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  but  once,  and  that  he  liimself 
was  never  absent  fi-om  his  own  country  house,  at  the 
■\dllage  of  Clichy ;  hut  CUcliy  adjoins  Raincy,  to 
which  the  duke,  with  his  eldest  son,  at  tliis  period 
paid  daily  visits,  when  long  conferences  took  place 
betwixt  them  and  Dumouriez. 

General  Egalit6  too  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
different  reason  for  his  abandonment,  at  this  event- 
ful period,  of  Ids  post  in  Belg;ium.  He  has  said,  in 
his  memoirs,  that  the  recent  return  of  his  sister  from 
England  occasioned  his  \isit  to  Paris.  This  excuse 
will  not  suffice.  Such  cares  were  somewhat  foreign 
to  the  habits  of  our  hero ;  but  granting  all  that  he 
alleges  on  the  subject,  will  that  account  for  his 
presence  in  the  National  Convention  during  the  most 
disgusting  scenes  that  disgraced  the  trial,  where  day 
by  day  he  was  seen  with  his  brother,  Montpensier, 
amid  those  wretches,  In  the  shape  of  women,  whom 
history  has  immoi'talised  as  the  Tricoh'uses  of  Robes- 
pierre ?  The  two  brothers  sprung  from  their  seats 
when  the  ill-fated  Louis  with  simpUcity  and  calm- 
ness replied  to  the  insidious  questions  of  his  judges. 
In  their  phrenzy,  they  cried  out,  "  he  denies  every 
thing."  At  that  very  moment,  their  father,  -nith 
outrageous  insolence,  levelling  his  glass  towards  the 
accused,  said  in  such  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  tlmt  the 
ar  could  hear  him,  "  you  will  sec  that  they  will 
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not  condemn  him. "  Thishomd  speech,  than  which 
history  presents  notliing  more  revolting,  awakened 
the  mdignant  murmurs,  even  of  that  blood-tliirsty 
Assembly.  It  excited  an  emotion  of  horror  that 
thrilled  tlirough  France.  When  Dumonriez  and  liis 
lieutenant  rctui-ncd  to  the  army  after  the  bloody 
sentence,  and  ordered  the  army  to  wear  mourning 
for  the  regicide,  Saint  Pargeau,  the  majority  of  the 
troops  yielded  obedience  to  the  order,  imder  tlie  im- 
pression that  they  were  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
murdered  king.  On  personal  knowledge  we  state 
this  fact,  feeling  that  we  thus  discharge  a  duty  to 
the  soldiers  of  France  before  our  contemporaries  and 
posterity.  General  Egalite  sincerely  mourned  Le- 
pelletier  de  Saint  Fargeau,  who  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  Ui  consequence  of  the  threats 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Soon  after  he  hatl  rejoined  the  array  at  Li^ge, 
young  EgaUtd  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Maestricht, 
where  the  Peruvian  Miranda  had  the  command. 
Tills  affair,  attempted  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  ended  as  every  prudent  calculator 
might  have  expected,  A  great  quantity  of  artillery 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy,  and  oiu-  soldiers 
wore  repulsed  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Nerwinde.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  at  this  place  on  the  18tb  of 
March,  in  wldch  Dumouriez,  who  had  rashly  invaded 
Holland,  was  singidarly  unfortunate,  and  showed 
nothing  of  his  wonted  generalsliip.  Valence  was 
severely  wounded.    Miranda  fled  from  the  field,  and 
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thus  contributed  to  the  defeat.  The  commander-in- 
chief  hastened  to  remedy  the  misconduct  of  this 
officer. 

Young  Egalit^,  who  again  commanded  the  centre, 
suddenly  found  hiraseli'  exposed  to  a  heavy  charge 
from  the  enemy.  He  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
task.  His  troops  did  not  yield  an  inch  of  gi'ound. 
They  gained  repeated  possession  of  the  village  of 
Nerwinde.  When  night  came  they  still  maintained 
their  position ;  and  next  morning  the  young  general 
conducted  a  most  skilful  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
victorious  enemy.  Tliis  is  the  most  brilliant  event  in 
his  military  life.  We  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  merit, 
and,  as  impartial  historians,  readily  award  the  praise 
which  he  then  so  justly  earned. 

This  defeat  proved  the  downfal  of  Dumouriez  and 
the  Orleans'  faction,  of  which  he  had  been  the  life 
and  soul.  Belgixun  was  lost.  The  frontier  was 
threatened;  and  in  the  heart  of  France  all  things 
wore  an  evil  aspect  for  their  cause. 

The  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.  had  scarcely 
been  pronounced,  when  the  men  who  had  so  relent- 
lessly pursued  him  were  split  amongst  themselves, 
and  declared  themselves  the  enemies  of  their  most 
illustrious  accomplice.  Tliey  ■nished  to  be  Iiis 
masters.  lie  had  deceived  them  by  a  pretended 
hatred  against  royal  power.  They  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  to  prevent  any  breach  of  trust  on  his 
part,  they  sentenced  liimself  and  liis  family  to  pro- 
scription and  death.    The  hand  of  God  was  put  tbrth 
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to  execute  vengeance  on  the  perpetrator  of  so  many 
grievous  crimes. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  when  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  about  to  commence,  Buzot,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Girondist  i>arty  in  the  Convention,  moved, 
that  as  Philippe  Egaht6  and  his  son  inherited  a  rank 
and  name  round  which  factions  men  might  rally,  a 
decree  of  banishment  should  be  pronoimced  against 
them.  The  motion  was  carried,  but  two  days  after- 
wards it  was  repealed  (through  the  influence  of  his 
party)  iu  consequence  of  a  dechu'atiou  published 
by  the  duke,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
children  :— 

"  Several  joumflls  clmrge  me  witli  designs  against  the  liberties  of 
France.  They  nsaert  that  I  wish,  when  Louis  XVI.  is  no  more,  to 
place  myself,  nr  my  son,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  I  would  not  con- 
descend to  notice  imputations  such  as  these,  did  they  not  tend  to 
divide  ua  amongst  ourselves,  and  estinguish  that  system  of  equality 
which  constituteB  the  essence  of  our  Eepublic,  and  the  happiness 
of  our  citizens.  I  repeat  now,  what  I  declared  at  the  tribune, 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  Assembly,  iu  1791 ;  '  I 
cannot  suppose  that  your  committees  mean  to  take  from  any  rela- 
tion of  the  king  hia  right  to  choose  between  the  rank  of  a  Frencli 
citi/en  and  his  expectations,  whether  near  or  distant,  connected 
with  the  throne.'  I  conclude  that  you  will  summarily  reject  the 
article  of  your  committees ;  but,  should  you  adopt  it,  1  shall  lay 
on  the  bureau  my  formal  resignation  of  any  rights  that  belong  Ui 
me  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  adhere  to  my  rights  as  a 
citizen  of  France.  My  children  are  ready  to  subscribe  a  declaration 
to  the  same  effect  with  their  blood." 

Louis  Philippe  was  then  in  Paris,  and  offered  no 
contradiction  to  the  declaration  thus  made  in  his 
i.    We  doubt  not  Ids  mind  was  swayed  by  fear, 
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but  the  engagement  was  positive  and  complete  in 
every  respect.  So  much  indeed  was  he  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terror,  that  he  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Convention  a  letter,  craving  permission  to 
withdraw  to  America.  Of  this  document  no  notice 
was  taken. 

After  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  Bar- 
baroux,  who  had  voted  for  it,  and  wished  its  im- 
mediate execution,  addressed  the  Assembly  in  the 
following  remarkable  words : — 

"  Why  were  we  called  on  to  repeal  the  law  which  excludes  the 
Bourbons  from  the  soil  of  France  P  Are  not  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  subject  to  police  and  criminal  codes  of  restric- 
tion ?  On  what  ground  is  Philippe  of  Orleans  raised  above  the 
edict  which  excludes  him  from  our  territory  ?  Is  it  because  princes 
sustain  the  working  classes  ?  Then  we  must  bring  back  the  court, 
with  all  the  corruption  that  attaches  to  it,  and  maintain  them  on  a 
large  scale.  Prove  your  sincerity  in  voting  the  extinction  of 
royalty  by  adhering  to  your  own  decree,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
we  shall  have  among  us  neither  the  man  who  was  a  king,  nor  the 
man  who  has  laboured  to  be  one." 

The  sentence  was  inmiediately  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  motion  of  Barbaroux,  but  the 
entire  expulsion  of  the  family  took  place  only  at  the 
time  when  Dumouriez  and  Egalit6  deserted.  The 
emigration  of  the  latter  was  no  more  than  an  act  of 
obedience  to  the  sentence  of  the  Convention.  He 
had  been  mixed  up  with  all  the  negotiations  betwixt 
Dumouriez  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg.  He  was  no 
enemy  to  the  scheme  of  marching  the  Republican 
army,  re-enforced  by  12,000  Austrians,  against  the 
Convention  which  had  just  banished  him,  and  re- 
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establisliing  the  Constitution  of  1791,  under  the 
dommion  of  Louis  XVII.  who  was  still  a  child.  A 
regent  in  these  circumstances  would  have  heen  in- 
dispensable. The  regency  was  destined  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  Austria  had  no  concern  for  the  brothers 
of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  the  legal  right  to  this 
dignity ;  but  Austria's  object  was  then,  and  is  now, 
to  weaken  or  annihilate  the  power  of  France. 

But  these  foul  plans  proved  abortive.  Dumouriez 
boasted  that  he  would  not  be  a  second  La  Fayette, 
but  his  career,  and  that  of  his  proU^i,  terminated 
yet  more  ignominiously. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  regicide  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  Lis  son,  Count  de  Beaujolais,  were  arrested  in 
Paris,  the  two  generals  fled  before  a  battalion,  com- 
manded by  Davoust,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  Austria. 

Five  days  before  his  flight  General  Egalit^  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  father,  which  was  intercepted 
and  laid  before  the  Convention ; — 

"  I  write  to  you,  my  dear  father,  from  Louvain,  immediately 
after  the  defeat  at  JJ'erwindc.  My  couleur  de  ro»e  ia  turned  to 
darkness  and  despair.  Gloomy  riaiona  rise  before  me.  Our  liberties 
are  gone.  The  Convention  has  renounced  its  principles  and  ruined 
France.  I  see  the  flames  of  civil  war  burst  forth.  I  aoo  hostile 
Bwanns  overrun  our  ill-fated  country,  and  there  ia  no  army  to  stay 
their  progress.  Our  troops  of  the  line  are  annihilated.  Our 
strongest  battoUons  number  no  moi-e  than  400  men.  Of  Dem 
Fonts'  gallant  squadron,  150  alone  remain,  and  no  recruita  are  to 
be  found.  All  enlist  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  or  new  corpa. 
Beaidea,  tbo  decree  which  amalgamated  the  troops  of  the  line  and 
the  volunteers  has  excited  the  bitterest  hostility  betwiit  them. 
The  volunteers  desert  on  every  hand.  Does  the  Convention,  with 
tioldiere  like  these,  defy  the  arnuea  of  united  Europe  't    Alae !  the 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Louis  Phuippb  is  eyebywhese  Bepellei)— His  Tbavels — 
His  Intimacy  with  Dumoubiez — Intbiguis — The  Dibec- 

TOBY    OBLIGE    HIM    TO    BETIBE    TO  AhEBICA — ^EeJOINS    HIS 

Bbothebs — Eetubn  to  England — Eeconciliation  to  the 

ELDEB  BBANCn  OF  THE  BOUBBON  FaMILY — FbOMISES  OF 

Fidelity — Cubious  Letteb  to  the  Count  d*£ntbagnes 
-^Louis  Philippe  bepaibs  to  Sicily — His  attempt  to 
obtain  a  Militaby  Commission  in  Spain — Mabbies  a 
Fbincess  of  Naples — Intbigues  in  Sicily — Abbiyes  in 
Pabis. 

It  was  in  1796,  three  years  after  Louis  XVI.  had 
fallen,  when  the  scaffold  had  devoured  so  many 
victims,  that  Bicher  de  S6risy,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, when  he  saw  vice  triimiphant  and  virtue 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  '*  Providence^  toho  can  absolve 
theef**  And  yet,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  tliis 
Uasphemy,  he  had  seen  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
fiiU  an  the  authors  of  those  foul  atrocities.  Danton, 
Bobespierre,  and  Marat,  had  found  the  same  bloody 
death  which  th^  had  caused  to  so  many  others. 
llhe  prime  cause  of  all,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
fiftther  of  him  whose  career  oxxr  pen  now  traces,  had 
saooeeded  on  the  scaffold  the  unhappy  king  whom  he 
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himself  of  disguises,  and  shelter  himself  mider  the 
shade  of  fictitious  names.  Often  he  had  neither  food 
to  nourish  him,  nor  a  pillow  to  rest  on.  The  ven- 
geance of  God  had  overtaken  him.  He  had  yet  to 
taste  that  of  man. 
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the  army  he  was  impeached  by  the  Convention.  A 
price  was  even  set  upon  his  head,  as  had  formerly 
been  on  that  of  Dnmouriez.  Nor  did  one  of  all  bis 
former  accomplices  and  stipendiaries  attempt  to 
shield  him.  His  father  and  brothers,  and  so  many 
of  his  relatives  as  could  be  found,  were  arrested.  He 
travelled  for  a  few  days  in  company  with  Dmnouriez, 
Valence,  Bemeron,  and  Thouvcnot,  who  were  obliged 
to  consult  their  own  safety  by  choosing  a  separate 
path.  The  name  of  Orleans  was  everywhere  odious ; 
and  though  our  hero  assumed  a  different  one,  the 
bare  suspicion  brouglit  insult,  not  only  on  himself, 
but  even  on  those  who  became  the  associates  of  his 
misfortunes.  Dumouriez  attempted  to  disarm  this 
hatred  by  publicly  repudiating  all  participation  in 
the  schemes  of  the  father,  and  attempting  to  excul- 
pate the  son.  The  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  the 
success  very  insignificant.  Dumouriez's  manifesto, 
however,  is  important,  and  therefore  we  sliall  embody 
it  in  our  history,  exactly  as  it  appeared  originally  in 
the  English  and  German  newspapers : — 

"Having  learned  tliat  suapiciona  are  thrown  against  me  from 
a  pretended  alliance  betwiit  myself  and  Philippe  of  Orleans,  a 
French  prince,  commonly  named  Egaliti,  a  desire  to  retain  that 
eeteem,  of  which  I  daily  receive  the  most  flattering  proofs,  compols 
me  to  declare  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  esiatence  of  an  Orleana' 
faction,  and  that  no  political  tie  ever  bound  me  to  him  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  its  chief.  I  never  esteemed  him  ;  but,  since  that  fatal 
moment,  when  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Louia  XVI., 
with  a.  ahamelcsB  disregard  to  al!  the  laws  which  bind  Lumani^ 
together,  I  have  felt  towards  him  nothing  but  unmitigated  disguBt. 
My  own  wish  respecting  him  is,  that  the  law  may  punish  him  as 
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bis  infamy  ileaerves.  Hia  tliildren  1  believe  to  bo  aa  \-irtuouB  as  he 
is  imp rinci pled,  Tlicy  bave  fought  for  hia  country  with  the  moat 
diBintereBted  patriotiBm.  The  merit  of  his  eldest  son  has  earned 
my  zeaJouB  friendship.  So  fiir  is  he  from  eovetiog  the  cronn  of 
France,  that  I  believe  he  would  fiy  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  tlie 
'  earth  to  avoid  it  were  it  pressed  on  hia  acceptance.  But,  if  I 
thought,  that  blind  ambition  coidd  ever  tempt  him  to  forsake  that 
path  of  virtuo  in  which  he  has  hitherto  walked  ;  if  I  thought  him. 
baee  enough  to  harbour  tbe  thought  of  converting,  to  hia  own 
advautage,  that  sad  catastrophe  which  has  caused  France  and 
Europe  to  put  on  the  ensigns  of  woe,  my  friendship  for  him  would 
te  turned  to  hatred.^I  would  scorn  him  aa  I  do  hia  father." 

The  sequel  will  show  how  far  Dumouriez  was 
sincere  in  this  horror  of  the  regicide,  and  how 
much  weight  was  due  to  his  repudiation  of  all 
amhitious  designs  on  the  part  of  liis  young  friend. 
The  latter,  obliged  to  travel  on  foot,  under  a  fictiti- 
ous name,  found  his  way  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
rejoined  his  sister  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  like  him- 
self, fugitives  under  assumed  names.  In  this  land 
of  neutrality  they  met  with  some  friends  of  their 
family,  amongst  others,  Montesquieu,  who,  after 
having  commanded  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was  also 
an  exile  and  a  wanderer. 

This  meeting  was  providential.  The  general  be- 
came their  guide  and  support.  Under  his  auspices 
they  successively  visited  Schafibausen,  Zurich,  and 
Zug,  pursued  on  every  hand  by  tbe  hatred  of  the 
public,  and  often  annoyed  by  tbe  insults  of  the 
emigrants.  Madame  de  Genlis  records  some  flagrant 
cases  in  which  tbe  princess  was  subject  to  these 
Bhameful  annoyances.      On  one  occasion  she  was 
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almost  killed  by  a  stone,  which  was  flung  at  the 
window  of  a  detached  house,  where  they  lived  in 
seclusion.  The  prince  pursued,  but  did  not  over- 
take, the  cowardly  assailants  with  no  other  weapon 
but  a  large  stick,  which  he  had  learned  to  use  when 
his  education  was  arranged  by  Madame  de  Genlis. 

This  asylimi  proving  insecure,  he  provided  for  the 
safety  of  Madame  de  Grenlis  and  his  sister,  by  placing 
them  in  a  convent.  The  Duke  de  Chartres  was  again 
obliged  to  travel  incognito,  on  foot,  in  the  most 
humble  style,  often  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, attended  only  by  his  valet  Baudouin. 

In  his  extremity  he  applied  for  succour  to  his  unde, 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  requesting  permission  to  reside 
in  his  territories.  The  duke,  from  the  first,  had  op- 
posed the  French  Revolution,  and  therefore  forbade 
the  suppliant  his  territories,  but  sent  him  a  biU  of 
exchange  for  4,000  francs. 

This  slender  remittance,  which  he  shared  with 
his  sister,  enabled  him  to  travel,  stiU  on  foot,  and 
under  the  veil  of  secrecy,  along  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel.  He  climbed  the 
summit  of  St.  Gothard;  but  even  here  the  hospi- 
tality, which  religion  offers  to  all  the  world,  was 
withheld  from  him. 

Reduced  to  desperation,  he  retraced  his  weary 
steps  to  General  Montesquieu,  whose  secretary  he 
became,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Corby.  He 
afterwards  found  employment  in  the  college  of  Rei- 
chenau,  and  during  eight  months  filled  the  position 
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of  a  professor  with  some  credit.  His  adorers  after- 
wards uuulc  much  of  the  courage  and  skill  which 
marked  his  conduct  during  this  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  displayed  more  than  usual  prudence 
for  a  prince  in  such  trying  circumstances.  But  the 
gloiy  of  this  epoch  may  perhaps  be  most  suitably 
placed  along  with  that  of  Valmy.  It  is  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  circumstance,  that  the  prince-professor 
then  acted  as  the  substitute  of  Chabaud  Latour, 
who,  at  a  later  period,  rendered  him  services  of 
another  kind  as  the  editor  of  J%e  Joiir-iml  dcs  Dibats. 

Retreat  became  impossible  for  the  imfortimatc 
prince.  Ilis  sister  quitted  the  convent  of  Bremgar- 
ten  and  joined  her  axmt,  the  Princess  de  Conti,  who 
was  residing  at  Frihourg.  He  himself  feeling  it  im- 
possible to  remain  unobserved,  or,  perhaps,  wisliing 
to  rejoin  Dumouriez,  who  was  incessantly  busied 
with  schemes  for  the  future,  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  reached  Hamburgh  in 
the  spring  of  1795. 

The  librarian,  Jouy,  ascribes  the  movement  to  the 
prince's  wish  to  visit  America.  But  he  had  no 
desire  then  to  leave  Europe.  He  left  Switzerland 
only  to  have  greater  facility  for  communicating  with 
Dumouriez,  who  was  intriguing  more  zealously  than 
ever  now  that  the  fall  of  Robespierre  had  placed  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Barras,  Siey^s,  TalHen, 
and  several  others,  who  only  represented  the  policy 
of  Danton,  as  Dumouriez  and  Danton  had  done  that 
of  Mirabeau  and  Chabroud.    Eager  to  enUst  in  his 
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cause  the  influential  members  of  all  parties,  he 
addressed  a  letter,  dated  October  the  18th,  to  his 
old  friend  Charette,  who  now  led  the  royalists  of 
La  V«id6e.  This  letter  must  be  giyen  in  full.  It  is 
an  exact  index  of  the  policy  of  the  Orleans'  party  at 
this  period.  It  throws  too  much  light  both  on  the 
men  and  measures  of  the  day  to  be  either  mutilated  or 
suppressed.  Some  have  questioned  its  authenticity, 
but  the  style  at  once  decides  the  authorship.  The 
wily  general  is  visible  in  every  sentence.  It  is  in 
feet  a  miniature  development  of  his  whole  life.  No 
man  could  have  perpetrated  such  a  forgery.  No 
man  could  have  divined  his  projects ;  the  reality  of 
which  is^  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  contemporary 
history: — 

"  My  dear  Charette,  what  mighty  events  crowd  the  interval  that 
has  elapsed  since  we  lived  in  so  great  peace  and  happiness  in  that 
La  Yend^,  whose  greatness  our  minds  had  then  never  dreamed  of. 
I  had  joyous  days  then.  I  was  powerful.  I  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished much,  but  my  career  was  prematurely  closed.  The  Eevolu- 
tion  required  time  to  eject  its  foam.  You  and  your  gfdlant 
followers  have  arrested  the  progress  of  anarchy,  and  in  so  doing 
you  have  fulfilled  my  own  anticipations.  The  French  Sepublic 
carries  in  itself  the  element  of  self-destruction.  It  will  struggle  in 
vain  with  the  spirit  conjured  up  in  La  Yend^.  Peace  is  necessary 
however  to  consolidate  your  triumphs,  and  for  its  establishment  a 
throne  is  indispensable. 

"  You  know  how  deeply  I  am  devoted  to  you.  I  admire  your 
valour.  Your  talents  I  admire  yet  more.  But  let  me  ask  you 
what  you  mean  to  do?  When  your  arms  have  been  successful, 
how  do  you  propose,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  obstacles,  to  recon- 
struct the  Monarchy.  Prom  my  retreat  I  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  those  events  that  have  troubled  my  existence,  and  made 
me  like  yourself — ^a  wanderer,  with  this  difference,  that  my  sphere  is 
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wider  and  less  glorious  tlian  youra.  I  have  wedghed  deeply  the 
causes  that  brought  the  Revolution  to  its  height,  ond  then  deBtroyed 
it.  I  Bay  destroyed  it ;  for  its  Inst  aigns  of  life  disappeared  with 
the  Heigu  of  Terror.  Ah,  well !  where  do  these  reflections  end  ? 
where  we  began  in  1789.  France  must  have  a  king.  Her  customs 
ore  not  repubhcan,  nor  is  her  national  character ;  but  she  is 
essentially  revolutionary,  because  her  monarchs  knew  not  whither 
public  events  were  tending.  It  ia  not  the  rftjime  of  Louis  XIV. 
that  wo  must  reinstate.  New  interests  have  arisen.  The  Hera 
^tal,  so  long  trampled  and  oppreased,  have  felt  their  own  power. 
They  havo  abused  it.  By  plundering  the  clergy  and  nobility  they 
have  doubled  their  own  wealth.  "We  want  a  king  who  will 
guarantee  to  the  tifm  itat  privileges  such  as  the  clergy  and 
noblesge  enjoyed  under  the  Bourbons.  The  seal  of  a  sovereign 
prince  must  sanction  what  has  been  done.  Can  you  expect  such 
a  guarantee  from  the  princes  whose  interests  you  fight  for  ? 
Your  capacity  is  too  great  not  to  see  that  a  wall  of  separation 
dividea  France  from  the  Bourbons.  In  foreign  courts  this  notion 
mica  in  the  breasts  of  the  emigrants.  They  see  those  princes, 
destitute  of  all  energy,  led  by  flatterers,  whose  loyalty  is  limited  to 
an  antechamber.  These  princes  are  impracticablo ;  but  there  ia 
another  branch  of  that  royal  house,  the  membera  of  which  are  not 
rooted  in  the  notions  of  despotism.  To  say  nothing  of  the  House 
of  Condfi,  with  its  chief,  the  Duke  d'Eughien,  there  is  the  family  of 
Orleans.  Let  me  speak  to  you,  my  dear  Charette,  from  the 
fulneaa  of  my  heart. — I  am  not  dreaming. 

""Wliat  I  state  may  be  easily  realised.  To-day  we  are  both 
proscribed  by  the  revolutionary  faction, — to-morrow  we  may 
control  its  destinies.  The  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  a  home- 
less wanderer,  ia  clear  of  the  reproaches  connected  with  those 
affairs  in  which  his  lather  so  deeply  involved  himaelf,  notnith- 
atanding  your  efforts  and  my  own.  I  know  well,  that  tlie  name  of 
the  latter  ia  held  in  utter  esecration  by  the  groat  men  of  your 
party,  though  death  has  closed  his  career.  What  then  ?  Why  the 
present  duke  fonns  the  sole  communication  between  the  Republic 
and  the  Monarchy.  His  notions  on  moat  points  are  clearly 
defined.  He  is  endowed  with  prudence  beyond  his  years.  In  his 
father's  name,  which  formed  the  rallying  crj-  against  the  court,  the 
.  Girondists  laboured  for  the  young  prince.    We  wished  to  achieve 
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our  emlf  without  oonuiiotioii  or  bloodshed.  The  Jacobma  thwarted 
ufl.  Thejr  are  no  more,  and  I  now  eaH  on  joa  to  rettore  peaoe  to 
France.  The  Duke  of  Orieana,  who  has  lerred  under  me,  and  who 
I  know  ia  moft  fbirward  to  honour  jour  attachment  to  thoie 
principles  which  he  himself  has  erer  cherished,  though  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  hare  occasioned  weak  oHieesaiona  to  othen 
less  laudable,  has  had  no  communication  with  me  on  these  matters, 
but  I  can  be  surety  for  him.  When  the  daj  comes  he  will  not  be 
£rand  wanting.    This  then  is  what  I  hare  to  propose : — 

**  The  CouTcntion  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  majoritr  of  its 
members  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  shade  of  prirate  life. 
Frequent  cslls  are  addressed  to  me  to  put  an  end  to  the  Berolu- 
tion.  All  ia  lereDed*  A  reconstruction  of  society  is  wanted. 
They  are  at  our  disposal,  and  they  wield  at  will  the  sections  of 
Paris.  The  people  are  wesiy  of  the  present  position  of  afiairs,  and 
would  welcome  a  king  that  wiU  flatter  their  pride ;  one  who  has 
been  mixed  up  with  their  Bevolution,  and  ^ould  not  be  a  liring 
reproach  to  it.  But  though  there  are  so  many  circumstances 
working  together  for  this  end,  to  turn  them  to  right  account  your 
concurrence  is  indispensable. 

"  You  are  sensible  how  much  would  be  effected  by  a  fusion  of 

parties  and  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  annies.    I  anticipate  your 

objections.   You  ask,  does  the  prince  consent  to  the  anrangement  P 

I  will  answer  tor  him.    Have  you  on  your  side  the  majorify  of  the 

OouTentionP    We  hare;  and  were  the  majority  opposed  to  us, 

money  would  turn  the  scsle.    Are  you  sure  of  the  army  P    They 

are  ready  to  obey  tiie  call  of  their  old  genersl; — from  experience  I 

flin  xdj  Vfoa  their  gratitude.     What  will  you  do  with  the 

BomlKinaP    What  tliey  ^ease  or  what  you  please.    We  shall 

kfc  them  ramain  in  exile.     When  the  new  dynasty  shall  be 

t  fnr  yean  ddi  tiiey  may  return  to  France.     They  are  not 

tjeeti  of  dread*    What  basis  of  government  do  you  think  of 

itaMishing?    The  system  of  the  National  Assembly,  modified  by 

BMand  eipsfieooe* 

**  I  dudi  not  now  Iqr  before  you  the  recompence  which  the  prince 

ad  tii0  nation  will  render  you.     Ereiything  that  ambition  can 

imue  wiU  be  yours.    They  hare  given  you  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 

gf-M— 1-    On  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  more  sub- 

atenlially  teatiiy  Us  sense  of  tiie  services  which  you  would  render 
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to  your  country.  lu  Ln  Vendue,  and  with  its  army,  your  word 
would  be  law.  My  proposal  ia  not  a  plot.  It  is  no  diagracefiil 
project  of  treason,  I  see  io  it  all  tbat  is  lofty,  as  you  must  your- 
eelt'.  It  is  the  joint  triumph  of  conatitutioual  and  monarthial 
principles.  It  is  La  Vendue  giving  a  king  to  the  Ecvolution.  It 
is  a  nohler  movement  than  that  of  Monk  in  England,  and  in  you 
it  owns  a  uobler  leader. 

"  WliUe  I  write,  the  cabinet  of  Britain  is  about  to  compromiao 
the  unfortunate  emigrants  at  Quiberon,  whose  gallantry  is  more 
conspicuous  than  their  prudence. 

"  We  must  prevent  a  renewal  of  such  calamitiea.  I  learn  that 
the  Count  d'Artoia  meditates  a  descent  on  your  coasts.  If  you 
receive  my  letter  before  the  arrival  of  his  expedition  believe  that  I 
speak  as  a  friend. 

"Trust  not  the  English.  They  will  ruin  you  through  him. 
Weigh  well  my  proposal.  Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  sole 
method  of  rc-eatabUshing  order.  The  Bourbons  are  ignorant 
of  ita  principles.  Tour  only  safety  ia  in  a  prince  who  is 
the  terror  of  no  party,  and  will  blend  all  in  one  univeraaJ 
lovo.  You  will  ever  stan*  first  in  his  aifectionate  gratitude. 
Tarewell  my  friend.  Consider  well  the  motires  whicli  move  me 
to  select  you  as  the  Atlas  of  the  new  reign,  and  beheve  me,  with 
every  sentiment  of  admiration  and  hope,  your  very  humble  seriant, 

"DUMOUKIEZ. 

"  P.S. — I  am  informed  that  upwards  of  40,000  men  obey  the 
orders  of  yourself  and  your  lieutenants.  A  smaller  number  will 
answer  our  purpose.  K  you  accept  my  proposals — proposala 
which  make  you  the  second  personage  in  France — avoid  fighting 
Da  much  as  possible.  Diffiiae  reasonable  notions  through  your 
army.  Write  to  me  immediately  on  receipt  of  this.  The  moment 
I  receive  your  consent  I  shall  quit  the  precarious  hospitality  which 
strangers  often  deny  me.  I  shall  instantly  arrive  in  Paris,  and  the 
B«volution  will  come  to  an  end." 

This  letter,  so  pregnant  with  intrigue,  reached 
Charette  some  days  after.  It  was  found  among 
his  papers  sis  months  after,  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of   a  military  commiasion  at  Nantes.     He 
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answered  it  as  became  a  sincere  royalist,  but  with 
the  frank  coarseness  of  a  rude  soldier : — 

''My  dear  Damouriez,  teU  the  son  of  dtizen  Egalit6  to  go 
to ."  • 

The  most  palpable  falsehood  in  Dumouriez's  letter 
is  the  assertion  that  the  prince  knew  nothing  of  the 
negotiation  with  the  Yendean  leader.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  thorough  understanding  on 
the  subject  between  them.  We  doubt  not  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  the  prince's  journey  to 
Hamburgh,  where  he  would  meet  General  Valence, 
his  dear  mother  (Madame  de  Genlis),  and  several 
others. 

All  parties  drew  expectations  from  the  anarchy 
into  which  Prance  was  pli^Lged.  The  Orleanists 
were  not  deficient  either  in  strength  or  vigilance. 
Their  counsels  were  directed  by  Dimiouriez,  who  as- 
sured Charette  that  he  had  many  friends  in  the 
army  as  well  as  in  the  Convention,  but  his  intri- 
gues were  too  closely  watched  by  the  agents  of  the 
Directory. 

We  give  another  letter  of  Dumouriez  as  a  proof  of 
the  zeal  with  which  he  was  urgmg  the  claims  of  the 
Orleans*  party,  and  his  anxiety  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  ruling  powers.  It  bears  the  same  internal 
marks  of  genuineness  with  that  addressed  about  the 
same  period  to  Charette : — 

"  I  embraced  my  young  friend,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  with 
the  deepest  satisfaction.     I  found  him  resigned,  yet  courageous. 

*  '^'^  origiDal  if  too  ooane  to  be  zendered  literally. 
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He  spent  five  daya  with  me.  I  visit  I  could  have  retained  him 
the  whole  Bummer ;  but,  had  we  heeu  discovered,  I  should  have 
been  accused  of  laying  the  foundations  of  another  monarchv,  and 
nutring  the  future  king.  To  my  mind  the  Capetian  dynasty  is  no 
more,  Eevoiutions  may  arise  one  after  another,  but  no  revolution 
can  advance  their  iutercsta.  France  wiU  have  another  king.  I 
know  not  when  ;  nor  do  I  know  who  he  will  be.  But  assuredly  he 
will  not  succeed  in  the  direct  line." 


How  elegantly  does  he  cspress  liis  conviction  that 
the  direct  line  was  not  destiiied  to  re-ascend  the 
throne. 

The  duke's  long  and  mysterious  journeys  are  here 
plainly  accounted  for.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  though  he  had  also  been 
the  equerry  and  personal  friend  of  the  Pretender, 
afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 

To  escape  the  Burveillance  of  the  agents  of  the 
Directory — to  convince  that  suspicious  government 
that  he  had  quitted  the  field  of  intrigue  and  re- 
nounced for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  crown,  he  set  out 
on  a  fresh  pilgrimage  in  the  month  of  April,  ]  795, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  the  Count  de  Montjoie, 
and  the  ever-faithful  valet,  Baudouin.  "H'ith  the 
professed  design  of  cidtivating  natural  history  and 
geography  he  penetrated  the  barren  wilda  of  the 
north.  Here  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  emis- 
saries of  the  government.  His  steps  were  no  longer 
tracked  by  the  emigrants  as  they  had  been  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany. 

We  have  no  longer  the  prince's  journal  to  guide 
us,  and  shall  therefore  borrow  some  extracts  from 
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the  writings  of  his  librarian,  Jouy.  Dumouriez  had 
some  influence  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Danish  king ;  he  procured  passports  and 
introductions  which  enabled  his  young  Mend  to  travel 
through  the  Danish  states.  But  he  still  travelled 
under  a  fictitious  name.  That  of  Orleans  was  every- 
where detested.    Jouy  writes  as  follows : — 

"  After  having  visited  Cronenburg  Castle  and  Hamlet's  Ghu*den 
at  Elsinor,  the  Duke  de  Ghartres  crossed  the  Sound  and  entered 
Sweden.  He  visited  Elsenburg  and  Gt)ttenburg;  ascended  to 
Lake  Wenner,  where  he  admired  the  magnificent  falls  of  Trohali- 
hattan.  He  then  directed  his  journey  to  Norway,  and  sojourned  at 
Eredericks-Hall,  which  has  acquired  a  sad  celebrity  from  the  death 
of  Charles  XTT.  He  visited  Christiania ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
town  received  him  with  much  kindness.  The  Protestant  pastor, 
Monod,  who  afterwards  saw  him  in  Paris,  saw  him  on  this  occasion, 
but  knew  nothing  of  his  rank.  At  Drontheim,  the  governor.  Baron 
de  Krog,  paid  him  the  most  polite  attention.  Eager  to  reach 
the  extremity  of  the  continent  before  the  solstice  he  hastened  his 
departure.  He  coasted  along  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Salten.  He 
visited  the  Malstrom,  notwithstanding  its  dangerous  landing.  He 
then  travelled  on  foot  with  the  Laplanders  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  as  far  as  the  Ghilf  of  Tys,  and  arrived  at  the  North 
Cape,  where  he  remained  for  some  days.  He  returned  to  Tomea, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  naturally 
astonished  to  see  [Frenchmen  arrive  there,  though  Maupertuis  had 
already  been  sent  thither  by  the  French  king  to  measure  a  degree 
of  latitude  within  the  polar  circle.  From  Tomea  the  illustrious 
traveller  pursued  his  way  to  Abo,  and  traversed  Finland,  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  recent  contest  between  the  Swedes 
and  Bussians.  He  paused  when  he  reached  the  Kymen,  which 
separates  the  two  countries,  knowing  that  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
had  no  friendly  disposition  towards  the  French  Bevolution." 

The  fugitive  prince  spent  some  time  at  Stockholm, 
still  maintaining  the  strictest  incognito.     Having 
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met,  howercr,  the  French  envoy,  Rivals,  who  very 
probably  had  instructions  to  Tvateh  liis  motions,  be 
felt  it  necessary  to  present  liimself  to  the  Diike  of 
Sudermanie,  then  regent.  This  prince,  who  has  been 
called  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  Sweden,  (not  altogether 
inaptly,)  overwhelmed  the  son  of  the  regicide  with 
kindnesses,  as  though  he  himself  had  been  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  the  comparisons  to  which  he  owed  the 
above  title ;  but  our  hero  hastily  withdrew  into 
Holstein,  where  Dumouriez  was  anxiously  waiting 
to  report  progress  on  the  subject  of  his  intrigues  and 
correspondence  with  Paris  and  La  Vendue.  The 
general  had  not  only  tried  to  enlist  Charette,  but 
Puisaye  also,  who  gave  his  offers  more  consideration. 
He  also  made  similar  attempts  with  some  generals 
who  had  served  under  him,  such  as  Macdonald, 
Beumon^Tlle,  Mortier,  and  the  old  members  of  the 
Convention,  whom  he  had  known  in  tlie  clul)s,  or  in 
the  aaloons  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 

These  plots  and  intrigues  excited  the  suspicions  of 
the  Directory.  Some  journals  having  announced 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  and  had  even  been  seen  in  the  Capital,  the 
rulers  became  alarmed,  and  even  refused  permission 
to  Madame  do  Genlis  to  return  to  Paris,  fearing  lest 
she  should  be  but  the  precursor  of  her  illustrious 
pupil ;  or  lest  she  should  be  mixed  up  with  plots  for 
placing  him  on  the  throne.  This  lady,  though  long 
desirous  to  see  such  a  result,  was  then  anxious  only 
to  revisit  France.     For  this  gratification  she  was 
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ready  to  sacrifice  even  her  old  pupil.  To  prove  that 
she  was  concerned  in  no  political  intri^es,  and  that 
the  Bute  of  Orleans,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  not 
at  all  a  dangerous  person,  she  imblished  a  letter,  in 
which  she  gave  the  prince  a  character  very  different 
from  his  real  one.  This  letter  she  published  without 
the  knowledge  either  of  the  prince  or  Diiniouriez, 
who  was  residing  in  the  same  country  with  herself, 
and,  notwithstanding  lier  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
often  saw  her.  The  letter,  apparently,  wounded  the 
prince's  self-esteem  to  such  a  degree  that,  though  he 
perfectly  understood  the  motives  of  its  author,  he 
puhlished  a  refutation  of  it.  Many  thought  that 
both  were  alike  sincere,— that  the  whole  affair  was 
merely  got  up  with  a  mutual  understanding.  This 
supposition  is  by  no  means  improhable  when  we 
consider  the  characters  of  both  individuals.  Leaving 
this  point  unsettled,  we  give  entire  the  letter  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  Our  history  would  be  imperfect 
were  it  either  mutilated  or  suppressed : — 

"  Silr,  Kohtein,  18(A  February,  1796. 
"  Having  been  ignorant  of  your  place  of  flbode  for  nearly  two 
yeara  I  insert  this  letter  in  the  public  papers,  that  through  their 
medium  our  corrcBpondence,  which  has  been  interrupted  during 
Beveuteen  moutbB,  may  be  renewed.  Whi)o  I  could  be  of  sen-ice 
to  you  and  your  charming  but  unfortimate  aiater,  an  intimate 
correepondencc  was  necessary.  I  am  ready  to  render  you  all  those 
Berricoa  which  I  did  formerly.  "Wlien  I  left  Switzerlitnd,  in  1794, 
we  were  eoparat«d  for  a  year.  One  with  whom  I  bad  no  bond  of 
alliance  found  you  an  asylum  far  from  me.  Gratitude  required 
that  yoH  should  yield  that  individual  your  confidence  and  your 
friendship.      Uis  uounsels  were  likely  to  be  more  serviceable  to 
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you  than  those  of  a  eoKtaiy  being  like  myBelf,  shut  up  with  Mada- 
tnoiselle  <!' Orleans  in  a  convent,  and  totally  occupied  vith  the  cure 
of  her  health  and  the  development  of  those  faculties  which  she 
owed  to  me. 

"  When  I  entered  this  country,  twenty  montha  ago,  it  waa  my 
wish  to  hve  in  the  utmost  privacy ;  so  much  so,  that  I  never  let 
you  understand  where  I  addressed  the  very  letters  which  I  for- 
warded to  you.  I  found  means,  however,  to  send  my  news  to  you 
and  to  receive  yours  without  telling  the  secret  of  my  abode  or  of 
my  assumed  name.  Tour  last  letter  to  me  is  dated  October,  179i. 
It  did  not  contain  those  expressions  of  gratitude  and  tenderness 
which  made  the  preceding  one  so  pleasant.  Tou  still  call  me  by 
the  sweet  name  of  mother,  however,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  your  feelings  towards  me  are  unclianged  though  your 
conduct  is  so  mysterious,  especially  as  I  have  done  nothing  to 
produce  that  coolness  which  has  arisen  betwirt  us.  About  ten 
months  ago  a  letter,  addressed  to  you,  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
some  one  who  thouglit  me  certain  to  know  your  address— every 
one  felt  certMn  that  you  were  in  this  country — I  applied  for  it  to 
your  correspondent,  who,  though  perfectly  cognisant  of  it,  refused 
to  let  me  have  it.  I  did  not  press  the  matter,  and  therefore  for- 
warded the  letter.  I  heard  no  more  of  you,  nor  did  I  seek  either 
to  see  you  or  write  to  you ;  but  I  repeat,  that  had  1  seen  any 
opportunity  of  serving  you  I  would  have  embraced  it  moat  eagerly. 
Some  months  ago  a  letter,  bearing  your  name,  appeared  in  the 
Journals  of  this  country,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  you  had  set 
out  ibr  America.  As  you  have  offered  no  contradiction  to  this 
announcement,  I  conclude  that  it  was  authentic,  and  rejoice 
that  you  have  taken  the  step  which,  three  years  ago,  I  thought 
the  most  prudent  in  your  circumstances. 

"  Tou  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  French  parties  affirm  the 
existence  of  a  party  in  Prance  having  for  its  object  to  place  you  on 
the  throne.  If  you  are  ignorant  of  this,  I  deem  it  an  act  of 
kmdneat  to  make  ifou  aware  of  it.  During  the  ten  anxious  years 
which  I  devoted  to  your  education  I  had  time  to  study  your 
character,  /  neeer  ducemed  in  it  tlie  elightett  single  germ  of 
AioiTioN.  I  took  credit  to  myself  for  your  freedom  from  this 
principle,  feeling  assured  that  you  would  therefore  be  more 
Turtuous  uid  more  happy.    During  those  happy  years  of  tender 
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intimacy  vhich  united  us,  after  yoor  education  was  finished,  you 
exhibited  the  moat  exalted  patriotism — the  purest  disregard  to 
your  persona]  interests — the  most  perfect  rectitude  of  sentiment. 
During  my  reeidence  In  England  you  wrote  volumes  of  letters  to 
lue.  These  I  entnutcd  to  a  friend  iu  Paris,  who  has  restored 
them  to  me.  I  have  them  all ;  and  tho^  also  which  you  wrote  to 
me  during  the  early  penod  of  our  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  including 
that  which  you  wrote  when  we  entered  the  convent,  in  which  you 
expressed  so  much  gratitude  for  the  services  which  I  had  rendered 
you  and  your  unfortunate  sister,  who  was  then  entirely  dependent 
on  mj^elf.  With  tliat  collection  of  letters  I  shall  never  part. 
They  are  marked  by  some  of  those  exaggerated  expressions  of 
feelings,  which  at  your  ago  are  so  excusable.  We  did  not  always 
harmonise  in  sentiment ;  but,  notwithstanding  our  occasional  dif- 
ferences, I  find,  in  reading  again  those  letters  a  recompense  for  all 
the  care  I  consecrated  to  you.  Wlion  I  read  them,  I  feel  assured 
that  you  are  incapable  of  lending  your  name  to  the  designs  referred 
to.  You  were  twenty  years  of  age  when  the  last  of  those  letters 
was  written.  They  are  a  monument  of  your  gratitude;  of  i/our 
Jtlial  regard  f<K  mytelf;  and  of  every  sentiment  which  can  do  a 
young  man  honour.  Tou  were  tweutj-  then !  can  you  have  so  far 
degenerated  as  to  belie  your  principles  at  twenty-three  ?  No  1 
your  heart— your  sentiments — are  unaltered.  Tou  pretend  to 
royalty !  You  become  a  usurper ; — an  enemy  and  destroyer  of  that 
Bepuhhc  to  which  you  had  given  your  hearty  adhesion, — in  whose 
cause  you  had  ao  bravely  fought!  and  that  at  the  very  moment 
Franco  begins  to  rejoice  in  a  settled  government,  Jtxed  on  lh« 
Jbundaiioju  of  moralUy  and  justice  ! 

"  What  confidence  could  France  repose  in  a  constitational  king 
twenty-three  years  old,  who  two  years  before  was  a  flaming 
Bepublican, — the  enthusiastic  partisan  of  Egalit^?  Might  not 
such  a  king,  as  well  as  any  other,  gradually  restore  the  £eign  of 
Despotism  ?  The  iiiten*al  which  separates  monarchy,  of  any  sort, 
firom  despotism  is  narrower  than  that  which  lies  between  democracy 
and  limited  monarehy. 

"Would  you  mount  that  throne  with  the  flattering  notion  of 
giving  peace  to  Fi-ance?  Ko;  the  sure  consequences  of  nekjhlat 
umrpatvni  would  be  to  lengthen  out  foreign  war  and  embroil  yet 
more  rival  factions  at  home.     In  restoring  royalty  France  espouses 
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the  pretensions  of  the  brother  of  the  unfortunitte  Louis  XVI. 
The  throne  ia  hiB  birthright.  If  you  aaeend,  you  must  boar  the 
moBt  odious  of  all  titles.  Fresh  factions  will  arise  and  chase  you 
again  into  enle,  when  your  solitude  will  be  clouded  bv  uiisfortuneB 
which  you  never  knew — the  only  sorrows  too  hard  to  endure, 
dUhonour  and  remorie.  Besides,  were  you  called,  in  the  lawful 
course,  to  ascend  the  throne,  to  me  such  a  circumstance  would  be 
painful;  for,  excepting  iutegrity  and  courage,  you  have  neither  the 
ialenU  nor  the  qvalities  becoming  royalty.  You  have  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  aud  u  thousand  Tirtues,  but  every  condition 
demands  peculiar  qualifications,  and  you  were  not  destined  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  king.  Tou  were  formed,  by  your  tastes  and 
character,  for  private  bfe,  to  eshlbit  the  example  of  the  domestic 
Tirtues.  Tou  are  not  calculated  for  a  sphere  of  splendour,  nor  are 
you  qualified  to  gmnp  with  due  firmneas  the  reins  of  an  empire. 
You,  sir,  I  am  sure,  must  see  the  truth  of  what  I  now  write.  I 
Biiicercly  trust  that  the  friends  who  now  surround  j'our  person 
will  refrain  from  inetilUng  into  your  mind  an  ambition  na  foolish 
as  it  is  criminal.  But  should  your  friends  counsel  you  otherwise, 
1  trust  that  you  will  always  turn  from  such  dangerous  suggestions 
to  the  admonitions  of  your  own  enlightened  conscience.  I  feel 
that  in  thus  writing,  I  render  you  a  service.  This  letter  may  stay 
the  course  of  those  men  who  wish  to  make  you  a  party  chief. 
They  ought  to  feci  that  your  character  is  best  known  to  your  old 
instructress.  I  am  sure  that  your  heart  recoils  from  such  schemes 
of  ambition. 

"Adieu,  sir,  seek  for  a  peaceful  retreat,  suitable  to  your  misfor- 
tunes and  condition,  Tou  will  carry  into  solitude  some  harrowing 
recollections ;  but  there  are  circumstances  to  which  you  may  look 
back  with  pleaanre.  Let  your  memory  dwell  on  those  acts  of 
Tirtue  which  graced  your  life  during  the  period  of  your  education. 
Think  of  the  civic  croicn  of  Vemldme.  Your  past  career  has  been 
bright,  llenceforth  no  real  glory  remains  in  store  for  you  hut  in 
the  deepest  seclusion.  Love  your  countiy.  Seek  consolation  for 
the  wrongs  she  has  done  you  by  giving  proof  that  your  heart  was 
never  disloyal  to  her.  Do  not  merely  offer  vows  for  her  prosperity, 
but  let  it  bo  your  desire  that  she  may  find  happiness  in  the  way  of 
her  own  choosing.  Live  henceforth  only  for  virtue.  So  shall  you 
be  happy." 
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This  letter,  which  was  evidently  written  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Directory,  who  repaid  its  author  Ijy  allow- 
ing her  to  return  to  Trance,  was  the  source  of  much 
discordant  clamour.  The  public  journals  handled  it 
severely,  each  giving  its  contents  a  different  con- 
struction.    The  censor  of  the  T'rench  press  said  : — 

"  A  letter  is  in  the  course  of  circulation  in  Paris,  written  by  & 
woman  of  Bome  note,  the  gouvemante  of  tlie  children  of  the  Duke  of 
OrieaUB.  This  perfidiouB  document  is  addresaed  to  the  eldest  of  her 
pupila ;  aud  under  the  pretence  of  imbuing  his  miad  with  senti- 
ments becoming  his  present  condition,  invites  the  public  admira- 
tion to  liis  virtues.  Its  real  object  is  to  rally  round  him  the 
remnants  of  old  factions,  and  flatter  us  with  the  hope  of  happiness 
under  hia  supremacy." 

The  journalist  well  knew  the  meaning  of  this 
insidious  epistle.  He  saw  that  Madame  de  Genlis 
could  not  have  written  seriously  to  her  favourite 
pupil,  who  had  made  her  the  confident  of  his  earliest 
aspirations,  that  he  never  aimed  at  royalty  ;  that  he 
had  neitlier  the  talents  nor  tlie  qualifications  suitable 
to  that  dislinguis/ied  rank.  It  is  evident  that  she 
could  not  have  been  permitted  to  publish  such  false- 
hoods, except  to  luU  the  suspicions  of  the  Directory. 
Had  not  this  been  intended,  she  would  not  have 
dared  push  the  farce  so  far.  The  prince  might  have 
said  to  her,  as  his  grandfather,  the  regent,  said  to 
Dubois,  when  the  latter  administered  a  few  kicks  to 
him  at  a  masquerade,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
master,  "Yau  disguise  me  too  much."  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  Louis  Philippe  was  too  much  disguised. 
His  self-esteem  was  wounded.    Without  consulting 
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Dumnuriez,  he  ordered  a  refutation  to  be  published, 
wliich,  liowever,  he  veiy  soon  recalled. 

Madame  do  Genlis's  arguments  did  not  convince 
the  Directors  of  the  Republic  that  her  pupil  really 
entertained  so  great  a  horror  of  being  a  monarch.  It 
is  certain,  that  they  iiisisted  on  Ids  remaining  an 
exile ;  and  in  the  decree  of  proscription,  wliich  suc- 
ceeded the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fnwtklor,  they 
declared  that  any  proposal  to  place  him  on  the 
throne  should  subject  its  author  to  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Wearied  out  with  information  regarding  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Orleanists,  the  ever-restless  and 
suspicious  government  resolved  at  once  to  with- 
draw the  leading  personage  from  the  scene  of 
afTairs. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  after  her  wortldess  hus- 
band's death,  had  passed  through  severe  trials.  She 
was  set  at  liberty  when  Robespierre  fell,  hut  she 
could  not  procure  the  freedom  of  her  youngest  sons, 
who  continued  prisoners  at  Marseilles.  Tlicy  also 
refused  to  restore  her  property.  When  she  entreated 
that  her  children  might  be  set  free,  she  was  told  tliat 
her  request  would  be  granted  on  condition  of  their 
retiring  immediately  to  America,  along  with  their 
elder  brother,  who  was  known  to  be  engaged  with 
Dumoui'iez,  Valence,  and  other  friends  of  his  father, 
who  Ti'ere  intriguing  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
The  unhappy  mother  informed  her  son  of  these  con- 
i  ditions,  and  received  in  return  a  most  affectionate 
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reply.  He  well  knew  that  the  prosperity  of  his 
schemes  did  not  depend  on  his  presence,  and  that, 
though  he  withdrew  for  the  present,  he  might 
readily  return  when  circmnstances  wore  a  more 
henign  aspect.  The  prince  had  heen  a  pattern  of 
filial  affection  from  the  time  that  he  ceased  to  he  a 
Jacohin.     His  reply  ran  thus : — 

"  When  my  dear  mother  shall  receive  this  letter  her  orders  shall 
have  been  obeyed,  and  I  shall  have  set  out  for  America.  What 
would  I  not  to  do  after  the  letter  which  I  have  just  received  ?  I 
feel  that  I  have  still  some  happiness  lefb,  since  it  is  in  my  power  to 
sooth  the  sorrows  of  a  beloved  mother,  whose  afflictions  have  so 
long  rent  my  heart.  I  seem  to  dream  when  I  think  that  in  a  short 
time  I  shall  be  re-united  to  my  brothers." 

On  the  24th  of  Septemher,  1796,  Louis  Philippe 
emharked  at  Hamhnrgh,  on  hoard  an  American  ves- 
sel, and  reached  Philadelphia  a  month  afterwards. 
His  brothers  did  not  join  him  till  the  February 
following.  The  Directory  would  not  permit  them  to 
leave  Prance  till  they  had  positive  assurance  that  he 
himself  had  left  the  shores  of  Europe.  Several  mis- 
haps during  the  voyage  delayed  their  re-union  yet 
further.  They  met  at  last,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
their  joy  vowed  that  they  would  part  no  more. 

Haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  their  father's 
crimes,  and  afraid  of  meeting  Prench  emigrants, 
they  chose  the  least  frequented  regions  for  their 
pilgrimage.  In  the  spring  of  1797,  they  set  out  on 
horse-back,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Baudouin, 
on  a  tour  through  the  wastes  of  North  America. 
Th^  went  first  to  Baltimore,   and  afterwards  to 
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Mount  Vernon,  on  a  visit  to  General  "Wasliington, 
who  had  innted  them  to  liis  retreat,  where  he 
received  them  with  that  hospitahle  courtesy  which 
he  extended  to  all  Freuchmen. 

After  tliis  they  visited  the  Cherokees,  an  extra- 
ordinary' trihe.  They  gazed  on  the  won<h:ous  falls 
of  Niagara.  They  explored  the  lake  Erie  and 
Ontario.  Tliey  traversed  the  Prairies,  and  ex- 
perienced the  hospitality  of  many  savage  tiihes. 
Louis  Philippe  tells  us,  that  on  one  occasion,  having 
hied  liimself  in  their  presence,  they  requested  him 
to  perform  the  same  office  to  one  of  their  old  men, 
who  was  sick.  The  man  recovered,  and  Louis 
Phdippe,  from  having  thus  profitably  applied  the 
lessons  of  his  youth,  was  regarded  as  more  than 
mortal. 

A  curious  recital  of  these  long  wanderings  has 
been  given  by  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  which  we 
shaJl  present  to  the  reader.  Tlie  duke  wrote  thus 
to  his  sister  on  the  14th  of  August,  1797  : — 

"The  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  from  Pittaburg,  two  montba 
ago,  hoa  by  this  time,  I  trust,  reached  you.  We  were  then  in  the 
midst  of  a  bug  tour,  whith  has  just  terminated.  In  four  mouths 
we  travelled  1000  leagues.  We  were  mounted  for  nlmost  the 
whole  uf  that  period  on  the  same  horses,  escept  towards  the  close, 
when  we  travelled  partly  on  foot  and  partly  by  water.  We  have 
Been  many  savage  nations,  and  spent  some  days  in  their  coiuitry. 
In  general,  they  are  the  beat  people  in  the  world  when  they  arc  not 
under  the  influence  of  drink  or  passion.  Their  reception  of  ua  was 
eiceedingly  hospitable.  Frenchmen  are  much  loved  by  them. 
We  have  seen  tliat  moat  interesting  object,  the  fall  of  Niagara.    It 
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there  descendfl  into  the  Lake  Ontario.  I  have  sketched,  and  hope 
to  execute  a  painting  in  water  colours,  which  my  dear  little  sister 
will  assuredly  see  at  the  house  of  my  tender  mother;  but  I 
have  not  yet  commenced  this  undertaking,  which  will  occupy  much 
time.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  we 
travelled,  let  me  inform  you  that  we  passed  fourteen  nights  in 
forests,  devoured  by  all  sorts  of  insects,  often  up  to  the  shoulders 
in  water  without  the  means  of  drying  our  garments.  Our  only 
food  was  pork,  except  now  and  then  a  little  goat's  flesh  salted,  and 
bread  made  of  Indian  com.  During  forty  nights  we  had  to  sleep  in 
wretched  cabins,  on  rough  boards.  Even  this  meagre  hospitality 
was  sometimes  denied  us  by  the  grumbling  owners.  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  travel  as  we  did.  However,  our  health  has  not 
suffered,  and  we  have  increased  our  stores  of  information." 

The  three  brothers  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1797;  want  of  money  obliged 
them  to  continue  there  for  some  time,  though  the 
yellow  fever  was  then  raging  in  that  city.  At  last 
they  received  a  large  remittance  from  their  mother, 
who  had  been  re-instated  in  a  part  of  her  possessions. 
They  then  resumed  their  journey,  and  visited  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Boston.  At  Boston  they  received  tidings  that  their 
mother  had  withdrawn  to  Spain.  The  pressure  of 
poverty,  and  the  yearnings  of  filial  piety,  made 
them  desirous  of  joining  her.  They  therefore  directed 
their  course  to  Havannah,  travelling  in  the  direction 
of  New  Orleans,  during  the  rigours  of  a  severe  win- 
ter. They  were  kindly  received  in  Cuba,  and  began 
to  cherish  hopes  of  easily  eflfecting  their  wishes,  when 
a  special  order  of  the  Spanish  king  summoned  them 
to  return  to  New  Orleans.  They  sought  refuge  in 
the  English  Isles  of  Bahama  and  Halifax,  and  were 
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tliere  hospitably  entertained  by  the  governor,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  the  present  queen  of 
England.  The  duke  was  afraid  to  stretch  his 
authority  so  far  as  to  grant  them  a  passage  on 
board  an  EngUsh  frigate ;  they  therefore  returned 
to  the  United  States,  from  which  they  afterwards 
embarked  for  England.  They  reached  London  in 
the  month  of  February,  1800,  Bonaparte  being  now 
the  master  of  France. 

The  fall  of  the  Directory  seemed  to  dissolve  the 
ties  which  bound  them  not  to  return  to  Europe,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  present  themselves  there. 
In  England,  their  only  fear  arose  from  the  emigrant 
royalists,  who  could  not  pardon  the  son  of  the  regicide. 
The  hopes  of  the  Orleans'  faction  seemed  extin- 
guished. Dumouriez  himself  seemed  to  ti-ansfer  his 
homage  to  the  elder  branch,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
wliich  he  adth-essed  to  The  Northern  Spectator,  a 
journal  which  had  been  started  at  Hamburgh  by 
some  emigrants,  who  accused  him  of  intriguing  still 
in  behalf  of  the  Orleanists.  This  letter  is  so  much 
the  more  memorable,  because  in  it  the  old  republi- 
can commander  parades  Ms  loyalty  to  the  elder 
branch,  declaring,  ■with  admii-able  candour,  that  he 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  Orleans' 
faction.  "  Bmtm  teneatis,"  exclaimed  Peltier,  the 
royaUst  editor,  "  behold  Dumouriez,  the  rejjuhhcan, 
giving  his  adhesion  to  the  lawful  king,  and  weeping 
at  the  tomb  of  Ix)uis  XVI.  along  with  the  son  of  his 
murderer." 
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Manifestoes  of  this  description  taught  the  young 
princes  and  their  faithful  counsellor  that  every  asylum 
would  be  closed  against  them  if  they  did  not  become 
reconciled  to  the  elder  branch.  Weary  of  living  in 
deserts  and  distant  regions  like  the  offspring  of  some 
accursed  race,  they  at  last  resolved  to  invoke  the 
clemency  of  the  royal  princes.  They  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  before  the  Count  d'Artois,  who 
was  then  in  London,  and,  as  lieutenant-general, 
exercised  the  power  of  Louis  XVIIL 

To  state  in  detail  the  acts  of  meanness  to  which 
the  three  brothers  descended,  the  prayers  they  offered, 
and  the  oaths  which  they  took,  would  occupy  un- 
necessarily the  time  of  the  reader,  who  must  by  this 
time  know  enough  of  the  character  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Count  d'Artois  received  them  kindly,  and  be- 
lieved all  their  protestations.  By  his  advice  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  XVIIL,  then  resident  at 
Mittau,  in  which  they  made  confession  of  their 
errors.  After  some  reluctance  even  the  eldest  sub- 
mitted to  this.  The  Jacobin  of  1792  could  not  then 
be  mistaken. 

The  following  declaration  of  loyal  adherence  to 
Louis  XVIIL  was  subscribed  by  all  three,  and 
placed  among  the  archives  of  the  Count  d'Artois : — 

"  Believing  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  share  the  sentiments 
that  animate  ourselves,  in  our  name,  and  in  the  names  of  our  loyal 
fellow-countrymen,  we  swear  upon  our  swords  allegiance  to  our 
king,  and  vow  that  we  will  live  and  die  faithful  to  our  honour  and 
our  lawful  sovereign.  Should  the  unlawful  employment  of  superior 
force  place  the  throne  in  the  possession  of  any  other  than  our 
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rigtiteouB  sovereign,  we  declare  that  we  should  foUow  with  aa  much 
confidence  as  fidelity  the  voice  of  honour,  which  tcUa  uh  to  invoke 
with  our  hteat  breath,  God,  Frenchmen,  and  our  swords  to  defend 
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A  copy  of  tills  declaration  was  sent  to  Slittau  to 
Louis  XVIIT.,  whose  answer  was  equally  courteous 
with  that  of  liis  hrother.  The  princes  of  Orleans 
now  therefore  shared  in  the  hospitality  which  I'oi-eign 
courts  exhibited  to  the  princes  of  France.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish government  granted  them  a  pension  of  50,000 
francs.  This  generosity  enabled  them  to  occupy  a 
suitable  dwelling  at  Twickenham,  where  they  were 
joined  by  their  steady  follower,  the  Cavalier  de 
Broval.  Here  also  they  enjoyed  a  more  substantial 
advantage,  Dumouriez  was  in  the  neighbom-hood, 
having  placed  liimscif  at  the  disposal  of  the  English 
minister,  without  abandoning  entirely  the  long 
cherished  plans  of  an  Orleans'  dynasty. 

To  tlio  majority  of  the  emigrant  royalists  this  re- 
conciliation appeared  neither  sincere  nor  prudent ; 
the  brothers,  therefore,  remained  for  a  long  time 
isolated  from,  and  repulsed  by,  their  fellow-country- 
men, exchanging  with  the  Count  d'Artois  visits  of 
empty  courtesy,  and  reeei^ong  into  their  society  only 
men  of  doubtful  sentiments. 

The  eldest  took  every  means  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance,  and  his  zeal  for  the  royal  cause, 
as  well  as  his  gratitude  to  England  for  the  generous 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced.  These  senti- 
ments were  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  which  he 
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wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  Diike  d'Enghien : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  certain  that  your  generous  soul  was  moved  by 
indignation  at  the  atrocious  murder  of  my  unfortunate  cousin. 
His  mother  was  my  aunt.  After  my  brothers,  he  was  my  nearest 
kinsman.  He  was  the  comrade  of  my  early  years.  You  may 
imagine  therefore  the  shock  which  this  event  occasioned  me.  His 
lot  is  a  warning  to  us,  that  nothing  short  of  the  extinction  of  our 
race  will  satisfy  the  Corsican  usurper ;  I  therefore  feel  more  deeply 
the  obligation  under  which  I  lie  to  your  magnanimous  nation.  I 
left  my  native  country  at  such  an  early  period  that  my  habits  are 
scarcely  French.  I  may  truly  say,  that  not  only  gratitude,  but  taste 
and  inclination  bind  me  to  England.  With  unfeigned  sincerity  I 
may  say,  can  I  quit  this  hospitable  country  ?  But  a  higher  motive 
influences  me.  The  safety  of  Europe,  the  world's  happiness,  the 
Hberties  of  mankind  are  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  England. 
This  feeling  animates  our  hearts  with  hatred  against  Bonaparte  and 
his  race.  May  God  confound  his  evil  projects,  and  maintain  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  England.  This  is  the  fervent  prayer 
of  my  heart.  You  ought  to  know  my  sentiments  touching  the 
religious  differences  which  divide  Christians.  I  think  that  every 
man*s  duty  is  to  adhere  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was  brought  up. 
The  times  we  live  in  are  not  suited  to  religious  disputes.  The  con- 
test is  not  between  one  form  of  Christianity  and  another.  The 
existence  of  Christianity  itself  is  at  stake.  This,  in  my  humble 
opinioD,  is  the  grand  matter.  Beligion  and  morality  have  been 
assailed  in  their  vital  parts.  Experience  has  shown  with  what 
frightful  rapidity  irreligion  and  immorality  have  spread  amongst 
men.  My  lord,  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  estimate  I  had  formed 
of  your  noble  soul.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  sentiments  are  so 
worthy  of  an  English  bishop,  and  a  true  Christian.  Eemember  me 
to  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Watson,  and  believe  me,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  esteem  and  regard,  &c.'* 

The  sentiments  of  Louis  Philippe  expressed  in 
this  letter  are  in  general  honourable,  though  not 
exactly  orthodox ;  but  it  now  suited  his  purpose  to 


assume  the  garb  of  religion  and  loyalty.  Every  word 
and  action  therefore  were  made  subservient  to  this 
object. 

In  the  following  year  another  occasion  of  showing 
his  zeal  for  royalty  presented  itself.  He  manifested 
much  eagerness,  but  circumstances  did  not  permit 
his  valour  to  be  called  into  exercise.  Gustavus  IV,, 
King  of  Sweden,  who  had  joined  the  coalition  against 
Bonaparte,  made  overtures  to  our  hero  to  enter  the 
Swedish  army.  The  oifer  was  made  through  Pauche 
Boral,  a  zealous  apostle  of  the  royalistsj  who  had 
gained  over  Pichegru  to  their  cause.  A  similar  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  Duke  de  Bei-ri. 

The  two  princes  were  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for 
Pomerania,  when  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  and  the 
peace  of  Presburg  which  followed,  obliged  them  to 
change  their  resolution.  In  the  apologies  written, 
or  dictated,  by  the  duke,  and  more  particularly  in  his 
Fee  Anecdotique,  it  has  been  falsely  alleged  that  he 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Swedish  king's  proposals. 
In  the  same  page,  it  is  stated  that  vain  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  join  the  army  of  Cond^,  wliieb 
had  ceased  to  exist  for  years ;  and  in  which,  had  he 
dared  present  himself  during  its  existence,  he  woidd 
have  been  welcomed  with  derision  and  contempt. 
The  other  emigrant  royalists  were  less  indulgent 
than  the  princes  of  the  elder  branch. 

Obliged,  much  to  bis  regret,  to  remain  idle  at 
Twickenham,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  entered  into 
political    relations    with    several    individuals,    and 
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amongst  others,  with  the  notorious  d'Entragues, 
who,  like  himself,  had  more  than  once  changed  his 
politics,  and  now  was  paid  by  England  for  carrying 
on  intrigues  in  Biussia.  The  following  interesting 
letter,  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  was  addressed 
by  Louis  Philippe  to  the  adventurer,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departing  for  Saint  Petersburgh,  in  November, 
1805  :— 

^'  I  am  sorry  that  to-morrow  I  shall  be  engaged ;  on  Sunday  I 
shall  be  at  leasure,  and  beg  that  you  will  dine  with  me.  Count 
Starhemburg,  who  knows  of  what  value  your  exertions  are,  will  join 
us.  He  is  anxious  to  form  acquaintance  with  you.  Simday  in 
England  is  a  day  on  which  no  business  is  done,  therefore  we  may 
devote  it  to  our  Mends.  If  you  will  come  early,  we  shall  discourse 
at  our  leisure,  as  we  shall  also  do  during  and  after  dinner.  I  agree 
with  you,  that  the  present  aspect  of  afl^irs  is  bad — ^it  is  not  desperate. 
Vigour  and  resolution  only  are  wanting  to  re-establish  order.  The 
Bussian  emperor  cannot  tolerate  the  peace  of  Prussia ; — ^he  cannot 
recognize  it.  He  must  set  in  motion  the  mighty  armies  of  his 
empire  to  prevent  an  insurrection  in  Poland.  This  course  is  indis- 
pensible,  whatever  may  be  done  by  Prussia ;  the  fate  of  Bussia,  as 
well  as  Prussia,  is  dependent  on  that  of  Poland.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Bonaparte  will  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Oder  this  winter. 
If  he  does  so  and  succeeds,  he  wiU  find  his  Pultowa ;  Alexander 
will  avenge  the  disgrace  of  Austerlitz,  and  repair  the  disasters  of 
Auerstadt.  Vigour  and  despatch  will  accomplish  everything.  "We 
shaU  discuss  the  matter  fully,  and  if  my  notions  are  of  importance, 
your  pen  will  disseminate  them.  Beceive,  my  dear  Count,  the  sincere 
assurance  of  my  consideration  and  sentiment  respecting  you." 

It  was  at  this  period,  in  1807,  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  lost  his  brother,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
who  died  of  consumption.  This  prince  was  endowed 
with  considerable  talent,  and  had  been  led  into  the 
extravagances  of  the  Revolution  by  the  example  and 
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counsels  of  his  brother.  We  believe  that  his  con- 
version was  more  sincere  than  that  of  his  elder 
brother.  Montpensier  was  buried  at  Westminster, 
in  the  royal  sepulchre,  where  an  humble  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  Louis  Philippe  after- 
wards caused  a  more  suitable  memorial  to  he  placed 
there.  He  caused  an  epitapli,  of  his  own  composing, 
to  be  placed  on  it,  which  is  marked  by  that  vanity  of 
high  descent  which  generally  marks  titled  democrats. 
It  runs  thus : — 

"In  this  royal  aayluni  rest  the  mortal  remujna  of  a  most  illustrious 
and  serene  prinee,  descended  from  a,  liae  of  kings,  valiant  in  war, 
unsubdued  by  captivity,  unbroken  by  adversity." 

The  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  the  Duke  de 
Beaujolais,  also  a  youth  of  great  promise,  ba\-iag 
been  attacked  by  tlie  same  malady,  a  voyage  to  Malta 
was  prescribed ;  but  the  air  of  that  island  proved 
more  unsuitable  than  that  of  England.  Louis 
Philippe,  therefore,  made  application  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  whose  court  was  then  stationed  in  Sicily, 
for  permission  to  convey  liis  brother  thither.  A 
gracious  answer  was  given  through  the  influence  of 
the  Ihicbess  of  Orleans,  who  had  long  been  on  very 
friendly  tenns  with  Queen  Caroline,  but  it  came  too 
late,  the  Duke  de  Beaujolais  was  already  dead. 
When  the  last  tribute  had  been  paid  to  his  memory, 
Louis  Philippe  embarked  for  Palermo  -o-ithout  a 
single  attendant,  in  the  most  humble  costume.  The 
position  of  the  count  was  by  no  means  brilliant. 
Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  Perdin- 
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and  IV.  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  Ms  continental 
dominions,  and  take  refuge  in  an  island,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  either  from  a  desire  of  innovation,  or 
from  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitans,  reluctantly  owned 
his  sovereignty.  This  matter  was  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  an  English  army,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who,  according  to  the  true 
British  policy,  Avas  fomenting  the  disorders  that 
prevailed.  This  conflict  of  jarring  interests  did  not 
intimidate  the  duke;  but,  during  tlus,  his  first 
residence  at  the  Sicilian  court,  he  stood  aloof  from 
both  the  English  and  revolutionary  parties.  It  was 
Ills  interest  to  propitiate  the  court,  and  especially 
Queen  Caroline,  the  stately  daughter  of  Marie 
Theresa,  who  had  some  difficulty  in  palliating  his 
revolutionary  conduct,  though  its  enormity  was  now 
disguised  under  the  softer  appellation  of  errors.  It 
required  all  his  duplicity  to  banish  the  recollection 
of  it  fi-om  her  mind,  and  to  remove  all  cause  of  dis- 
quiet ;  he  apparently  gave  himself  entirely  to  war 
and  foreign  politics.  Unwilling  to  remain  inactive, 
while  the  world  was  in  a  ferment,  he  solicited  the 
English  minister  to  employ  him  against  Napoleon. 
Ho  was  not  particular  as  to  the  service;  he  was 
willing  to  fight  imder  the  English,  German,  or 
Italian  banner,  provided  only  it  was  against  the 
usurper.  He  addi'cssed  a  curious  epistle  on  this 
subject  to  Dumouriez.  He  opened  his  whole  soul  to 
Ids  old  friend,  to  whom,  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
he  declares  that  Ms  highest  wish  was  to  fight  against 
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France.  He  was  ready  to  put  himself  forward  and 
excite  a  commotion  anywhere,  provided  only  he 
could  find  a  foot-board,  from  which  he  might  vault 
into  the  royal  seat.  The  letter  is  dated  April  17th, 
1808.     Its  contents  are  as  follows ; — 

''  My  extraordinary  position  affords  some  advaatogea  which  tuy 
fancy  may  perhaps  eiaggerate,  but  which  I  believe  capable  of  being 
turned  to  good  account.  I  am  a  French  prince,  but  necessitj'  has 
made  meEngliah;  for  I  gee  pbunly  that  England  alone  is  willing  aud 
able  to  afford  mo  protection.  My  principles,  sentiments,  and  habita 
are  English.  My  couversationa  with  the  queen  take  too  wide  a 
scope  to  be  laid  before  you  in  a  letter.  She  regreta  my  inability  to 
carry  into  efiect  the  scheme  which  I  feel  to  be  easential ;  but  I  tell 
her  that  my  chariot  awaits  me  at  Hampton  Court,  and  that  I  muat 
take  my  seat  in  it,  iu  the  month  of  June.  I  cannot  relinquish  the 
protection  of  England.  You  are  right  in  supposing  that,  if  the 
civil  war  which  now  ragea  in  Italy  preaents  any  opportunity  of 
pushing  myself  forward,  the  chariot  will  wait.  There  is  an  Enghah 
army  here  which  might  find  me  useful  were  I  a  Neapolitan.  But 
my  co^jperation  will  be  useless,  indeed  it  will  not  be  deemed  worth 
having,  unless  the  government  distinctly  declare,  whether  I  am  the 
man  for  them  or  not.  Tou  will  render  me  an  essential  service  if 
yoii  win  let  Mr.  Canning  know  what  oiy  position  is,  and  make  him 
sensible  that  my  sen-ices  may  be  useful.  It  would  be  of  importance 
to  England  to  snatch  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  French.  They 
are  garrisoned  by  6000  men;  2000  of  these  are  Itahuna,  and  1500  are 
Albanians  and  Epirotes,  who  are  ready  to  enlist  against  the  French. 

"  England  will  thus  become  mistress  of  these  Islands,  Austria 
will  accede  to  the  arrangement,  provided  only  the  French  are  exclu- 
ded from  them.  I  shall  be  dehghted  if  my  offer  be  accepted.  I 
am  certain  that  I  should  soon  gather  round  me  troops  suiEcient  to 
excite  some  stir.  K  my  proposal  be  deemed  unsuitable,  I  shall 
seek  my  fortune  in  another  quarter.  This  scheme,  however,  I  think 
feasible.  Let  it  have  your  valuable  consideration ;  I  am  sure  your 
friendship  will  do  everything  that  can  be  done," 

All  this  was  lost  on  the  British  minister,  whose 
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attention  was  rivitted  on  liOrd  William  Bentinck'a 
expedition  against  Genoa.  The  young  duke,  there- 
fore, wrote  once  more  to  his  faithful  iriend  : — 

"  The  graad  Eugliab  eipeditioH,  I  find,  baa  Genoa  for  its  destuia- 
tion.  The  King  of  Sardinia  must  bo  taken  up  oo  the  way ; — how 
gladly  would  I  join  the  enterprizo.  Piedmont  will  rise  in  revolt,  an 
army  will  bo  organised,  and  I  trust  the  retreat  of  the  Frentlh  from 
Italy  ft-ill  be  cut  off." 

The  duke's  fine  projects  were  destined  once  more 
to  miscarry.  The  star  of  Napoleon  was  yet  in  the 
ascendant.  His  victories  grew  in  number,  and  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities,  even  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic, 
where  the  duke  was  longing  to  create  a  sensation. 
The  EngUsh  ministry,  notwithstanding  Dumouriez's 
representations,  declined  his  sen'ices,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  8icily.  Ambition  of  a  different  sort  now 
fired  his  soul.  He  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
His  first  proposals  were  rejected,  but  he  retximed  to 
the  charge  when  he  found  his  visions  of  conquest  in 
Ionia  and  Italy  vanish  into  thin  air,  Fi-esh  obstacles 
arose  in  the  repugnance  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  his 
queen.  The  latter  loathed  the  idea  of  having  for  a 
son-in-law  the  son  of  the  regicide,  who  had  persecuted, 
with  such  mahgnity,  her  sister,  Marie  Antoinette. 

Affairs  wore  this  uncertain  aspect,  when  fi-esh 
dreams  of  glory  were  awakened  by  Napoleon's  ex- 
travagant enterprises  against  Spain.  He  wished  to 
T  again  on  the  career  of  arms,  hoping  to  earn  by 
>word  a,  title  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Amelia. 
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It  would  hare  been  as   well  had  less  honourable 
ideas  never  possessed  his  mind. 

Prom  the  moment  that  the  war  broke  out  in  Spain, 
and  the  royal  family  had  fallen  into  the  liands  of 
Napoleon,  the  Neapolitan  coui-t  began  to  cherish 
schemes  of  Inter^'ention.  An  agent,  named  ToreUi, 
was  sent  to  examine  the  state  of  aifau-s,  and  forward 
intelligence.  On  the  return  of  this  personage  to 
Palermo,  it  was  decided  that  Leopold,  the  king's 
second  son,  shoidd  be  sent  to  aid  the  revolution,  ta 
behalf  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.  Possibly,  views  less 
generous,  actuated  the  authors  of  this  scheme.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  no  sooner  heard  of  this  project 
than  he  resolved  to  make  it  serve  his  own  interests. 
He  therefore  eagerly  craved  permission  to  accompany 
the  young  prince ;  but  the  secrets  of  his  ambition 
had  begun  to  be  whispered  in  the  court  circle  of 
Palermo,  who  augured  no  good  from  his  intermed- 
dling with  affairs,  either  for  France  or  Spain.  The 
matter  was  not  kept  secret  from  liim,  but  he  was  not 
disconcerted.  He  again  had  recourse  to  oaths  and 
protestations,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  commit  to 
writing.  The  following  letter  was  wi-itten  by  bim  to 
Queen  Caroline,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1808  :— 

"Madame, — The  kindiieaa  with  which  your  mnjeety  has  juat 
loaded  me,  the  noble  frankneaa  with  which  yon  have  eoudcacended 
.  to  question  me,  regarding  a  subject  on  which  I  longed  to  unfold 
'  my  aentiments,  asaurea  me  tliat  you  will  orerlook  the  importunity 
,  irith  which  I  repeat  them  to  jou  by  letter,  io  thia  aolemn  and 
formal  manner.  It  afforda  me  very  great  pleaaurc  to  make  your 
I  najeBty  the  confident  of  the  aentunents  by  vhich  I  nm  iuflaenced. 
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I  have  long  profeaaed  those  Bcntiments  ;  and  it  is  nov  my  anxious 
dcBire  to  aileace  calumny  by  this  written  avowal  of  them,  whatever 
Buccesa  may  attend  my  efforts, — whatever  destiny  Providence  may 
have  in  store  for  me.  Tour  majesty  must  pardon  the  frequency 
with  which  I  am  obliged  to  speak  of  myself. 

"  I  am  bound,  madame,  to  the  the  King  of  France,  my  liege  lord 
and  my  master,  by  all  the  oaths  and  obligations  which  con  bind  a 
man  or  a  prince.  A  sense  of  what  is  due  to  myself,  and  a  regard 
to  my  own  interests,  dictate  the  same  sentiment.  I  shall  mate  no 
empty  protestations.  My  motives  are  pure,  and  my  language  shall 
be  unaffected.  The  crovm  shall  never  cover  my  head  till  the  due 
course  of  Buccession  make  it  mine  by  right.  I  will  never  suUy  my 
name  by  grasping  at  that  which  by  law  belongs  to  another.  I 
would  consider  myself  a  degraded  being  if  I  stooped  to  become  the 
successor  of  Bonaparte.  I  would  scorn  such  a  position,  which  I 
could  reach  only  through  the  foulest  peijury,  and  which  I  could 
not  retain  for  any  length  of  time,  but  through  that  viUany  and 
treachery  with  which  his  life  has  so  aboiuided.  ilj  ambition  points 
in  a  different  direction.  I  covet  a.  share  in  the  glory  of  OTO 
turning  his  usurpation.  I  wish  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  to  rid  the  human  race  of  such  a  monster.  I  desire 
to  re-establish  on  the  throne  of  my  ancestors,  my  lord  and  master, 
and  to  restore  to  their  dignities  those  sovereigns  whom  he  hath  do- 
throned.  I  wish  to  sho«-,  that  one  like  me  disdains  usurpation,  even 
in  circumstaDces  such  as  mine ;  that  none,  save  up-starts,  destitute 
alike  of  noble  birth  and  nobleness  of  soul,  take  such  base  advantage 
of  circumstances.  A  military  career  alone  suits  my  birth,  my  pod- 
tion  and  my  taste ;  my  duty  and  ambition  point  together  to  this 
course,  I  shall  rejoice  if  such  a  career  be  opened  to  me  through 
your  clemeucy,  and  that  of  your  royal  spouse.  I  shall  feel  doubly 
happy  if  ray  poor  services  in  any  way  benefit  yoiu-  cause ;  I  may 
our  cause — the  cause  of  kings,  the  cause  of  mankind." 

From  this  letter  it  is  e\-ident  that  Queen  Caroline 
had  received  information  regarding  Louis  Philippe's- 
amhitious  designs  on  France,  and,  perhaps,  even 
Spain.  The  intrigues,  wliich  had  been  unmaf^™! 
by  the  French  Directory,  could  not  be  a 
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Palermo.  The  daring  attempt  of  liis  ancestor,  the 
celebrated  regent,  to  supplant  Philip  V.  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  was  not  forgotten,  though  at  the 
time  it  had  been  so  generously  passed  over  by 
Louis  XIV.  All  this  was  well-known  to  the  English 
ministry,  who  had  accurately  watched  the  motions 
of  Dumouriez  and  the  prince  for  fifteen  years,  and 
now  strictly  prohibited  their  having  any  communi- 
cation with  Spain.  Their  orders  had  not  yet  reached 
Sir  W.  Drummond,  the  EngUsh  minister  at  the  coui-t 
of  Sicily,  who  did  not  know  that  the  mission  of  the 
Neapolitan  prince  to  the  succour  of  Ferdinand  "VTI. 
covered  a  scheme  of  usurpation. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  the  counsel  of 
the  regency  of  Spain,  presided  over  by  Castanos, 
requested  the  King  of  Naples  to  place  a  member  of 
Ms  august  house  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  to  associate  with  him  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whose  aid  might  be  useful  in  fomenting  insurrection 
in  the  interior  of  Prance.  Immediately  on  receipt  of 
this  petition  the  two  princes  embarked  on  boai'd  a 
frigate,  wliich  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  British  ambassador. 

Before  his  departure,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
studiously  avoided  anything  that  might  displease  the 
princes  of  the  elder  branch,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Louis  XVIII.,  along  with  a  copy  of  tliat 
wliich  he  had  previously  sent  to  Queen  Caroline : — 

"  I  am  at  lost  permitted  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  speedy  oppor- 
(uoity  of  sigoalisiiig  my  zeal  for  your  majeety'B  service,  aod  my 
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attachment  to  your  own  person.  The  recent  events  in  Spain,  the 
imprisonment  of  the  two  kings  and  their  children,  the  universal 
rising  of  the  Spanish  people  in  opposition  to  Bonaparte's  usurpation, 
have  led  their  Neapolitan  majesties  to  decide  on  sending  their 
second  son.  Prince  Leopold,  to  exercise  the  regal  authority  in  the 
absence  of  the  lawful  princes.  I  have  eagerly  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extricate  myself  firom  the  painful  inactivity  in  which  I  have 
passed  such  a  great  period  of  time.  Sire,  I  have  requested  per- 
mission to  accompany  this  young  prince  in  the  enterprise,  which, 
from  his  noble  qualities,  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  command.  I 
ought  to  have  consulted  your  wishes  in  the  first  instance,  but  I 
never  doubted  that  my  zeal  would  be  my  best  excuse  for  embracing 
an  opportunity  of  such  a  nature. 

<<  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  gratitude  which  the  kindness 
of  their  Sicilian  majesties  inspires.  Some  have  attempted,  sire,  to 
fetter  and  paralyse  my  zeal  by  poisoning  the  minds  of  their  majesties 
with  insinuations  against  my  character.  Her  majesty  generously 
informed  me  of  this.  I  had  no  dificulty  in  effacing  the  injurious 
impression,  for  her  soul  is  too  noble  to  harbour  a  baseless  prejudice. 
In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I  thought  it  right  to  add  to  my 
verbal  defence,  a  statement  in  writing,  a  copy  of  which  I  beg  leave 
to  forward  with  the  present  letter : — 

*^  Sire,  may  it  be  my  lot  to  draw  the  sword  against  your  enemies, 
to  die  in  reducing  them  again  to  subjection  under  your  paternal 
government.  I  know  that  your  restoration  is  one  of  the  warmest 
wishes  of  their  Sicilian  majesties,  and  that  the  same  feeling  animates 
Prince  Leopold.  The  future  is  hid  from  our  view.  We  know  not 
what  ia  in  store  for  us  in  Spain,  but  I  feel  assured  that  either 
iSjfMiiii  fciU  JuUf  or  that  her  triumph  wUl  lead  to  the  dotcnfal  of 
r.  .  I  shaU  be  a  simple  Spanish  soldier,  till  circumstances 
^  erection  of  your  banner ;  but  opportunities,  of  serving 
M ;  and  i^  before  I  receive  your  commands  and  instruc- 
n  infliiemoe  the  soldiers  of  Murat  or  Junot  to  turn 
pSasaA  the  nauiper ;  if  we  can  surmount  the  Pyreneean 
lA  penetnto  into  tiie  heart  of  France,  our  enterprise  shall 
iimjfomr  majent^s  name  hefbre  the  universe;  and  whatever 
idlj  iMend  hb,  we  shaU,  at  least,  merit  this  testimony  on 
'^^  died  for  their  king,  and  to  deliver  Europe  from 
tmil  me  to  offer  your  majesty  the  homage  of  my 
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profound  reapcct,  and  entire  devotion. — 1  am,  sire,  your  innjeatj's 
very  humble,  obedient,  and  iaithful  eerrant  aud  subject, 

Louis  PHiirppB  of  0blb4ns. 
Palermo,  19lh  Julif,  1808. 

The  princes  embarked  for  Spain  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1808,  confidently  anticipating  a  cordial  wel- 
come. But  the  British  ministry,  who  had  long 
tracked  the  French  prince's  movements,  and  had 
learned  the  design  of  the  court  of  Palermo  to  invest 
Prince  Leopold  «ith  the  regency  of  Sjjain,  sent 
orders  to  Sir  H.  Dah-ymple,  the  governor  of  Gib- 
raltar, to  exclude  the  two  princes  from  Spain.  Tliey 
were  astonished  to  find,  on  arriving  before  the  above- 
mentioned  fortress,  that  they  could  not  disembark ; 
that  Prince  Leopold  was  to  be  detained,  provisionally, 
at  Gibraltar,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  conveyed  to 
England,  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed 
from  Palermo.  All  these  measiu:es  were  rigidly 
executed,  and  Louis  Plulippe  soon  found  himself  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  remaiucd  several  months  in 
England,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  friend,  Dumou- 
riez,  notwithstanding  all  his  loyal  professions  to  the 
elder  Boiu-bons,  was  still  devoted  to  the  princes  of 
the  younger  branch.  Dumoiu'iez  paid  several  visits 
to  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  ministry, 
who  recompensed  liim  liljerally.  Wellington,  who 
was  then  the  arbiter  of  the  Peninsular  destinies,  was 
charged  to  maintain  strict  watch  over  his  move- 
ments, especially  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Mas 
concerned.     The  old  general  had  a  monomania  in 
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favour  of  an  Orleans'  dynasty,  which,  to  his  latest 
day  he  never  relinquished. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  on  this  matter  occurs  in 
the  excellent  History  of  the  Western  Wars^  recently 
published  by  M.  Murat.  The  reader  of  course  re- 
members the  overtures  made  to  Charette,  and  the 
reception  with  which  they  met.  Puisaye  was  more 
open  to  an  engagement ;  but  the  latter  was  too  little 
trusted  by  his  own  party  to  be  of  use  to  any  other, 
little  progress  was  then  made,  but  the  intrigues  of 
the  Orleanists  were  resumed  with  the  utmost  vigour 
when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  returned  from  America. 
Tidings  of  the  matter  reached  the  ears  of  the  Goimt 
d'Artois,  who  was  then  prosecuting  the  royalist  and 
Yendean  cause  in  London. 

"  This^time,"  says  M.  Murat,  "  the  coimt  was  not 
asleep.  He  sent  for  Breche,  an  officer  of  George 
Cadoudal,  who,  more  fortunate  than  his  master, 
escaped  to  London  after  the  attempt  on  Paris. 
*Do  you  know  Dumouriez,*  said  the  prince  to 
Breche?  *No,*  replied  Breche.  *So  much  the 
worse.*  *Do  you  know  his  Mends?*  *Not  even 
by  name.*  *  I  am  sorry.'  *  Why,  my  lord  ?*  *  Be- 
cause I  should  have  sent  you  to  call  upon  them.* 
*  For  what  purpose,  my  lord  ?*  *  To  talk.*  *  What 
about?'  'Anything;  it  is  of  small  consequence.' 
^Jt  fhat  is  all,  I  shall  place  myself  in  conmiunica- 
tioni  with  Bumouriez  and  his  Mends.*  '  Do  so,  with- 
out delay.'  Dumouriez  was  living  in  a  country 
hooaei  near  London.    Next  morning  Breche  went  to 
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it,  and  began  to  walk  near  the  garden,  appasently  ^ 
admiring  the  beauty  of  tbc  flowers,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  spot.  One  of  the  household  having  obBcrved 
him,  politely  requested  him  to  enter.  He  did  so. 
They  talked  at  first  in  English,  but  Breche  said, 
soon  after,  I  believe  you  are  a  Frenchman  like  my- 
self. It  would  be  better  to  converse  in  our  own 
language.  I  agree  with  you,  replied  the  other,  and 
accordingly  they  carried  on  the  conversation  in 
Trench.  Breche,  enquiring  whether  he  was  an 
emigrant,  was  told  that  lie  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  Dumouricz,  the  occupant  of  the  house. 
Breche  added  that  he  was  not  an  emigrant  alto- 
gether, but  that  be  had  been  a  friend  of  George 
Cadoudal.  This  seemed  to  lend  a  fresh  interest  to 
the  conversation.  'Did  you  go  Paris  with  him?' 
the  other  asked.  '  Yes.'  He  then  entered  the  house, 
and  returned  with  an  invitation  from  Dumouriez  to 
join  him  at  breakfast.  Tlie  in\itation  was  accepted. 
After  breakfast  they  take  a  tm-n  in  the  garden. 
'  You  were  at  Paris  then  with  George,'  said  the 
general ;  '  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  royalist 
party?*  'Irreparable; — many  elements  survive, 
but  who  can  make  use  of  them?'  'Oh!  men  of 
capacity  are  not  wanting.'  '  I  know  one,'  said  the 
officer.  '  Who  ?'  '  You,  general.'  '  Oh,  no !  I  have 
been  a  republican  general.  Though  no  Jacobin,  I 
have  fought  under  their  banners  ;  the  royalists  will 
never  pardon  this.  But  there  is  another  individual 
who  will  suit  better.'     '  Who  ? '     '  The  Duke   of 
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you  know 


.c>  4  he  has  cominaiided  repub- 

,  moreover,  been  a  Jacobin/ 
ce  they  will  excuse  what  they 
individual.  It  remains  to  be 
angement  would  be  agreeable  to 
s  and  the  royalists  of  the  interior, 
can  answer  positively ;  of  the  royalists 
e  than  I  do/  'Would  the  English 
government  agree  to  it?'  *I  can  assure  you  they 
would  interpose  no  obstacles/  *  One  question  more, 
would  the  elder  branch  approve  ?'  Dumouriez  here- 
upon snapped  his  fingers  ironically,  and  said,  *  They 
may  approve  or  not,  we  shall  proceed  notwithstand- 
ing/ Afraid  lest  he  had  gone  too  far,  he  added, 
*in  the  ca/uae  of  monarchy.^  .Breche  then  guessed 
the  Count  d' Artois'  object  in  wishing  him  to  have  an 
interview  with  Dumouriez.  After  some  common- 
place observations  he  took  his  leave.  The  general 
requested  his  address,  and  recommended  the  subject 
of  their  conversation  to  his  deepest  attention/' 

Next  morning  Breche  went  to  give  the  Count 
d'Artois  a  report  of  the  affair.  The  count,  he  ob- 
served, bit  his  nether  Hp  when  he  heard  Dumouriez's 
remarks  respecting  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  One  other 
interview  took  place  at  the  count's  suggestion,  though 
the  business  was  very  distasteful  to  the  companion 
of  George.  The  schemes  of  the  faction  were  un- 
masked, and  the  Count  d'Artois  was  put  on  the 
alert.  He  did  not  take  measures  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  but  the  fault  lay  not  with  Breche. 
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These  things  occurred  shortly  before  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  first  voyage  to  Spain.  Tliere  is  no  doubt, 
that  wliile  he  was  in  England  he  met  with  Dmuou- 
riez,  but  this  general's  name  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  his  letters  of  that  date.  This  unwonted  circum- 
stance most  probably  arose  from  an  excessive  caution. 
If  the  truth  had  been  told,  many  plots  and  intrigues 
would  have  been  disclosed.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  Dumouricz  was  his  counsellor  when  he  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  British  ministri^',  on  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  wliich  he  had  experienced  at  Gib- 
raltar. The  complaint  of  the  prince  only  elicited  a 
formal  approval  of  the  governor's  conduct. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  England,  he  requested  per- 
mission to  visit  liis  mother  at  Figuieres ;  but  this 
privilege  was  denied  him.  He  was  forbidden  to  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Spain.  He  embarked  for  Malta 
on  board  an  English  frigate ;  his  exclusion  from  Spain 
being  insisted  on  as  pertinaciously  as  if  he  had  been 
smitten  with  the  plague. 

He  was  met  at  Portsmouth  by  lus  sister,  who  now 
left  her  aunt,  the  Princess  de  Conti,  and  was  going 
to  join  her  mother.  They  sailed  together  for  the 
Mediterranean,  Their  mother  was  at  Figui6res,  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land.  The  stem  decrees 
of  the  English  government  were  fidfilled  to  the 
letter.  The  Princess  Adelaide  therefore  remained 
at  Malta,  while  her  brother  proceeded  to  Palermo. 
One  of  the  gi-and  events  of  his  life  now  took  place ; 
he  was  united  in  mai'riage  to  the  Princess  Amelia, 
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whose  hand  had  formerly  been  refused  to  the  Duke 
de  Berri. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Sicily  thia  ' 
aUiance  filled  his  thoughts ;  but  his  father's  crimes, 
and  bis  own  connection  with  the  Revolution,  seemed 
to  throw  an  insurmountable  barrier  betwixt  him  and 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  Queen  Caroline  detested 
the  Revolution  with  all  its  attendant  crimes.  Her 
memory  dwelt  on  the  murder  of  her  sister,  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  bitterest  foe  had  been  the  father  of 
the  young  duke.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  was  not 
a  man  to  be  deterred  when  he  had  an  object  in  view. 
We  have  seen  how  fervently  be  addressed  the  queen 
when  his  request  was  limited  to  a  military  post ;  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  less  importunate 
when  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Amelia  was  the  object 
of  his  supplications.  Scandal  has  insinuated  that  he 
produced  compliance  with  his  prayers  by  taking 
advantage  of  one  of  the  princess's  weak  momenta. 
"We  do  not  believe  this,  though  the  manners  of  the 
country  render  it  probable. 

The  ceremony  finally  took  place  in  the  cathedral 
of  Palermo,  on  the  2oth  of  November,  1809,  in  ' 
presence  of  the  Sicilian  court,  and  the  mother  and 
sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  to  gratify  him,  left 
their  asylum  at  Mahon.  The  king  and  queen  of 
Naples  did  not  grace  the  ceremony  with  their 
presence. 

The  son  of  the  regicide,  the  worthless  Egalit^, 
thus  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  daughter  of  the 
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King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Marie  Theresa,  the  sister  of*  the  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Queens  of  Sardinia  and  Spain.  To 
the  attractions  of  her  birth  and  station,  the  bride 
added  unquestioned  graces  of  person  and  character. 
Tliis  was  a  fortunate  (Uuoveinent  for  an  exiled 
prince,  who  seemed  indefinitely  excluded  Irom  the 
royal  family.  At  this  very  period  he  was  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  an  English  officer  for  the  loan  of  a 
horse  to  bear  him  to  the  court.  In  the  height  of  his 
joy  he  felt  that  the  path  to  the  throne  was  open  to 
him.  He  was  forthwith  charged  with  the  defence  of 
a  station  on  the  coast. 

Six  months  of  this  happiness  had  scarcely  rolled 
away  when  a  Spanish  ship  landed  on  the  SicUian 
shores,  having  on  board  an  imposing  embassy  from 
the  regency  of  Cadiz,  hearing  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  liis  son-in-law  against 
the  invasions  of  Napoleon.  The  message  to  the 
prince  closed  thus : — 

"  May  jotir  higbneBa  raise  your  voice  from  the  crest  of  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  our  conquering  armies.  May  you  givo 
freedom  to  IVance,  dohver  the  throne  of  joiir  ancestors  from  the 
eway  of  a  usurper,  re-establish  order  throughout  Europe,  and 
announce  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  tyranny  and  crime !  What- 
ever fate  may  attend  you,  your  highness  will  have  acted  in  a 
manner  becoming  your  esalted  birth.  Princes  are  bom  the 
defenders  of  natioaa.  We  rejoice  in  this  occasion  of  manifesting 
our  attachment  to  your  highness's  person,  and  our  admiration  of 
your  virtues." 

This  hyperbolic  address  might  perplex  the  reader, 
but  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  Dumourlez  had 
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then  appeared  on  the  scene  of  Spanish  affairs.  On 
the  7th  of  May  the  duke  presented  a  reply  to  the 
Spanish  regency,  which  well  merits  a  phice  in 
history : — 


"My  Lonls, — Tlie  outcry  of  Spiiin  against  the  invaaion  of 
Bayoimo — the  nation's  vow  to  maiutniii  ita  inilependonce,  and 
jidhere  to  Ferdinand  VII,,  its  lawful  sovereign,  lias  neier  ceased 
to  thrill  through  my  soul.  From  the  first,  my  wish  has  been  to 
obtain  that  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  received 
on  the  5th  of  tliis  month,  a  letter,  dated. March  the  4th,  in  which 
I  was  summoned  to  command  the  Spanish  army,  in  Catalonia. 
I  resign  the  military  appointment  which  I  have  held  here  wider 
my  royal  father-in-law.  I  abandon  the  eseeution  of  the  planB 
which  we  had  formed  for  the  defence  of  Sicily.  I  snatch  myaelf 
from  the  happiness  which  has  been  mine  for  six  months ;  and  I 
accept  readily,  and  gratefully  accede  to  your  invitation.  Duty  and 
inclination  dictate  this  course,  which  1  also  follow  in  compliance  with 
the  vrishes  of  their  Sicilian  majesties  and  the  prijicea,  my  brothers- 
in-law,  whose  hearts  are  interested  iu  the  result  of  your  atnigglea 
against  the  tjTant,  who  has  so  deeply  injured  our  illustrious  house. 
It  is  time  that  the  glory  of  the  Uouse  of  Bourbon  should  be  more 
than  an  empty  remembrance  amongst  those  nations  whom  their 
ancestors  so  often  led  to  victory.  I  shall  be  happy,  if  Providence, 
through  my  arm,  conviuce  mankind  that  the  blood  which  runs  in 
our  veins  has  not  been  deteriorated  by  miafortunes.  I  shall  rejoice 
if  I  can  do  anything  towards  raising  again  the  thrones  which  the 
usurper  has  laid  in  the  dust,  and  maintaining  those  liberties  which 
he  hns  so  long  trampled  under  foot !  1  may  perish  in  the  strife, 
but  1  shall  have  done  my  duty,  and  proved  myself  worthy  of  my 
ancestors. 

"  I  feel  myself  marked  with  peculiar  honour  in  being  invited  to 
lead  the  aniiies  of  Spain.  May  it  be  my  lot  to  save  Catalonia  for 
Verdinand  VII.,  as  my  ancestor  did  for  Philip  V.  Difficulties  I 
know  obstruct  my  path,  but  I  rely  on  the  aid  of  Heaven,  and  the 
justly  celebrated  energy  and  perseverance  which  adorn  the  Spanish 
character.  Let  us  hope  that  your  high-soided  nation  is  destined 
to  repair,  by  a  cordial  co-operation  in  its  cause  of  freedom,  by 
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their  elevattKl  notiooB,  their  untiring  vigilant'c,  those  evils,  which 
the  weakness  and  disunion  of  other  nations  and  governments  have 
brought  upon  theaiBelvcs.  Spain  will  recover  hep  king :  her  altars 
and  her  throne  wiU  rise  again :  and  if  it  please  God  I  aliall  accom- 
pany the  Spanish  conqiierors  through  whose  noble  eiamplc  and  aid, 
the  same  happy  results  shall  be  evicted  among  the  uatious  adjoin- 
ing them.  1  ahall  ever  bouat  of  the  adoption  with  which  they 
have  honoured  me.  I  desire  no  glory  but  that  in  which  they,  and 
evpecJally  your  majesty  shall  most  largely  share.  !Afay  Heaven 
grant  your  m^eaty  long  life  and  happiness." 

The  most  strikingr  pai-t  of  this  document  is  the 
biirefaced  falsehood  m  his  reference  to  his  ancestor. 
Was  he  really  ignorant  that  the  Marshal  de  Berwick, 
by  the  victory  of  Almanza,  placed  Philip  V.  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  ?  and  tliat  liis  ancestor,  the  regent, 
instead  of  serving,  or  assisting,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  ruin  that  monarch,  with  the  view  of  stepping  into 
his  place  ?  Tlie  thirst  for  power  is  hereditary  in  this 
house :  usurpation  forms  part  of  their  nature.  That 
regent,  Orleans,  whose  memory  was  so  precious  to 
liOuis  Philippe,  concocted  intrigues  and  plots  in  order 
to  attain  the  mastery  of  the  Pcninsida.  His  designs 
were  frustrated  through  the  vigilance  of  the  Princess 
d'Ursina,  the  Maintenon  of  Spain.  The  regent  was 
saved  from  aiTcst  only  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  on  liis  bended  kneee, 
implored  the  royal  pardon  for  Ms  cousin. 

A  few  months  after  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  wit^ 
bis  wife  and  son,  descended  to  the  tomb ! 
It  is  wcU-known  on  whom  the  public  suspicMD*  ML  1 
We  shall  sco  in  the  sequel  how  the  deaceaJbaaX  wh  1 
paid  Charles  X.  for  favours  not  less  i 
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Immediatly  after  the  despatch  ol'  his  mendacious 
reply  to  the  Spanish  regency,  the  duke  embarted  for 
Tarragona,  on  board  the  ii'igate  which  had  conveyed 
to  him  the  flattering  despatch.  He  was  no  longer 
charged  with  the  interest  of  Prince  Leopold.  Colonel 
Valluzo,  however,  was  deputed  by  the  Sicilian  coilrt 
to  give  them  notice  of  his  movements.  Ix)ath  to 
run  any  risk  on  his  account,  they  were  well-pleased 
to  know  the  state  of  affairs.  The  duke  was  therefore 
about  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  but  the 
governor  of  Tanragona  would  not  surrender  his 
power  into  his  hands.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  the  decrees  of  the  regency. 
The  governor  was  firm,  and  enjoined  his  departure 
from  Tarragona.  He  sailed  to  Cadiz,  where  he  met 
ivith  a  similar,  though  more  polite,  reception.  Tlie 
lords  of  the  regency  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  offered 
him  tlie  command,  but  the  Spanish  generals,  espe- 
cially O'DonneU,  loudly  disapproved  of  any  such 
arrangement.  The  coi-tes  had  just  met,  and  mani- 
fested stronger  opposition  to  the  measure.  The 
whole  was  instigated  by  the  English,  who  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  their  succours  if  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Dumouriez,  who  had  visited  Spain  several  times, 
and  had  acquired  considerable  influence  in  that 
coimtry,  could  not  quell  the  storm.  All  that  he 
was  able  to  obtain  for  liis  friend  was  a  public  audi- 
ence from  the  junta,  at  which  he  was  received  in  a 
manner  becoming  the   son-in-law  of  the  King  of 
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Naples,  and  the  kinsman  of  King  Ferdinand.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  Isle  de  Leon,  and  the  fortifications  of  tliat  place. 
He  wished  to  -visit  the  juntas  of  Seville,  but  was  not 
permitted  ;  English  influence  was  predominant  every- 
where. Lord  Wellington  was  opposed  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  nor  could  the  influence 
of  Dimioui'iez  shake  his  resolution,  lie  was  at  last 
ohliged  to  separate  from  his  faithful  friend,  after 
they  had,  in  concert,  tried  every  scheme  and 
knocked  at  every  door.  Dumouriez  returned  to 
England ;  the  duke  returned  to  Palermo  a  few  days 
after  the  hirth  of  his  eldest  son,  that  prince  whose 
career  terminated  so  sadly  in  1812. 

Matters  had  not  mended  in  the  Sicilian  court  since 
the  duke's  departure.  The  trouhles  were  fomented 
hy  the  attempted  assaults  of  the  French,  and  the 
presence  of  the  English.  The  king  was  an  imbecile  : 
the  queen's  temper  added  to  the  national  discords. 
A  weak  and  irresolute  king  is  a  greater  curse  to  a 
nation  than  a  wicked  one ;  even  though  he  may 
possess  the  virtue  of  louis  XVI.,  or  the  integrity  of 
Louis  XII.  History  will  bear  out  the  assertion,  that 
nations  have  sufl'ered  less  from  the  perfidy  of  a 
Louis  XI.,  or  the  savage  cruelty  of  a  Nero,  than 
France  did  from  the  clemency  of  the  last  Bourbon. 
The  reflection  is  not  flattering  to  human  nature,  hut 
it  is  true :  the  history  of  centuries  confirms  it.  At 
tiie  epoch  of  which  we  write,  Sicily  was  s^iiFering  a 
load  of  calamities,  under  the  feeble  sway  of  Ferdin- 
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and  IV.,  from  which  their  insular  position  would 
have  saved  them  had  they  been  ruled  by  a  prince  of 
energy  and  ability.  But  while  the  king  spent  half  of 
his  time  io  the  pleasm'es  of  the  chase,  Queen  Caroline 
was  offering  a  vain  resistance  to  the  contending  fac- 
tions. Her  son-in-law,  who  could  not  be  a  mere 
apectator  of  such  matters,  soon  began  to  interfere. 
The  EngUsh,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  saving 
Sicily  from  the  French,  introduced  into  the  island 
an  army  of  25,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  a  wily  diplomatist,  who  executed 
his  orders  so  skilfully,  that  he  sowed  dissension  even 
LQ  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family.  The  queen  threw 
^herself  on  the  mercy  of  Napoleon,  whose  friendship 
proved  more  generous  than  that  of  the  English. 

The  queen's  departure  left  the  field  clear  for  the 
duke,  who  was  not  backward  to  pursue  his  schemes. 
Eor  some  time  he  had  been  secretly  idcntifi^ed  with 
the  liberal  or  revolutionary  party,  who  were  clamor- 
ous for  political  and  fiscal  reforms,  and  demanded 
the  convocation  of  a  parliament.  He  had  brought 
over  to  his  views  the  prince  royal  and  the  frail 
monarch,  Ferdinand  TV.  His  com'se  of  intrigue 
was  interrupted  by  Bentinck,  who  denuded  him  of 
Ids  military  command,  and  obliged  him  to  hve  at  a 
secluded  country  house,  near  Palermo,  a  fate  to 
which  he  very  reluctantly  submitted.  In  this  state 
of  affairs  the  news  of  Napoleon's  fall  reached  him. 
Uope  seemed  again  to  smile  upon  liim,  and  he 
hastily  addressed  Louis  XVIII.  as  follows: — 
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"Sir, — Is  it  possible  that  a  brighter  future  dawns  upon  us;  is  your 
star  really  emerging  from  the  clouds  which  has  so  long  obscured 
its  brightness ;  while  that  of  him  whose  tyranny  oppresses  France 
grows  pale  ?  How  I  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the  allied  armies. 
It  is  time  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Bevolution  and  its 
partisans  I  lament  that  your  majesty  refused  my  petition  for 
employment  in  the  ranks  of  the  allies.  I  might  then  have  made 
amends  for  my  errors  by  helping  to  open  the  way  for  my  sovereign 
to  Paris.  My  prayers  at  least  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  monster 
Bonaparte  whom  I  hate  and  despise — ^who  has  wrought  more  calamity 
to  our  house  than  he  the  murderer  of  our  poor  cousin,  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  the  foul  usurper  of  your  crown  ?  My  daily  prayer  to 
Gk)d  is  that  his  fall  may  be  near." 

Contrast  these  prayers  to  Heaven,  for  the  downfal 
of  Napoleon,  with  the  funeral  rites  of  1840. 

His  vows  were  scarce  uttered  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  Bonaparte's  fall  and  Louis  the 
Eighteenth's  return. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


1814 — Loins  Philippe's  Abbital  in  Pabis — Kutd  Eeceptiok 
BY  Louis  XVIII. — Eestobation  op  his  Patbimony — 
Pbomises  op  Fidelity — Oaths,  Intbigues,  Plots,  Death 
op  the  Duke  de  Bebbi — Bibth  op  the  Duke  de  Bob- 
DEAUX — His  Pbotest — Ebesh  Cokoessioks  by  Chables 
X. — New  Cokspibacy — ^Ebtolution  op  1830 — ^Accession 

TO   THE   ThBOKE. 

Cardinal  Ketz  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  that  in  a 
revolution,  to  adhere  to  a  party  we  must  sometimes 
change  our  opinions.  This  seems,  at  first  sight, 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  true.  It  is  verified  in  the 
experience*  of  the  coadjutor,  the  most  profound 
politician  of  his  age,  who,  amid  all  his  changes,  had 
one  aim  constantly  in  view.  No  politician  of  our 
times  has  more  strikingly  illustrated  the  maxim 
than  Louis  Philippe.  What  man's  outward  conduct 
ever  exhibited  more  numerous  phases?  Yet,  who 
ever  so  persisted  in  a  career  of  encroachment  and 
usurpation  ?  Vile  traitors  and  conspirators  were  his 
companions  firom  his  earliest  years.  He  knew  that 
spoliation  was  their  object,  and  his  own  desire  was 
to  share  in  the  profits.     To  reach  the  ends  of  his 
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ambition  he  passed  through  every  variety  of  political 
sentiment ;  ranged  himself  under  aU  colours,  and 
took  every  form  of  oath  without  renouncing  the 
desire  of  sovereignty.  To  be  a  king  was  his  fixed 
notion, — his  monomania. 

In  the  delirium  of  1793,  when  he  put  on  the 
base  red  cap  of  liberty,  he  aimed  to  the  crown,  and 
thought  all  meansjust  that  tended  to  that  end.  Even 
when  he  subscribed  himself  Louis  PhUippe  Egalit^, 
a  French  prince  by  misfortune,  a  Jacobin  to  the 
extremities  of  his  finger  nails,  he  aspired  at  royalty. 
His  aims  were  the  same  when  he  took  part  in  the 
Luneville  capitulations  that  led  to  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  had  this  object  in  view  when  in  the 
halls  of  the  Convention  he  raised  his  voice  in 
union  with  those  who  thirsted  for  his  cousin's 
blood. 

To  forwju'd  the  same  ambitious  design,  he  took 
advantage  of  his  connection  with  the  royal  family  of 
Naples.  He  mingled  in  the  plots  and  revolutions  of 
the  Revolutionists  and  princes  of  that  country, 
which  Bentinck  and  the  English  fomented  to  such 
fatal  purpose.  Too  often  had  Ferdinand  reason  to 
repent  the  admission  of  such  a  serpent  as  Louis 
Philippe  within  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The  queen 
herself  was  forced  to  fly,  and  died  of  grief  far  from 
her  family  and  kiudred. 

We  cannot  conjecture  where  his  imderhand  deal- 
ings would  have  terminated,  had  not  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  in  1814,  occurred.     He  darted  with  eager 
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joy  on  a  new  career  of  life,  and,  according  to  his 
custom,  signalised  its  commencement  with  hypo- 
crisy. The  lying  epistle,  which  closed  the  previous 
chapter,  was  now  addressed  to  Louis  XVIII. 

He  had  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  his  letter, 
when  Napoleon's  faU  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  definitely  annoimced.  He  at  once 
embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship  for  Marseilles, 
and  reached  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  shortly 
after  the  public  entry  of  Louis  XVIIL  Before  he 
appeared  at  the  Tuileries  he  repaired  to  the  Palais 
Boyal,  where  his  infant  years  had  been  nursed.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  at  the  threshold,  while  scalding 
tears  coursed  down  his .  cheeks,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  Swiss  guard,  who  thought  him  out  of  his  mind. 
In  a  sensitive  mortal  all  this  would  have  been 
natural ;  with  Louis  Philippe  it  was  only  a  panto- 
mime. He  visited  his  old  Mends,  Valence,  Mac- 
donald,  Beumonville,  and  lastly,  Madame  de  Grenlis, 
who  had  held  the  equivocal  office  of  ohseroatevr 
politique  under'  Bonaparte.  Notwithstanding  the 
coolness  which  had  arisen  in  1796,  the  meeting  was, 
to  all  appearance,  a  cordial  one.  After  the  custom- 
ary compliments  had  been  interchanged,  the  coun- 
tess, who  had  not  forgotten  her  pupil's  ambitious 
propensities,  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry, 
^^  I  hope  you  think  no  longer  of  being  a  king  I  ^^  The 
duke's  only  reply  was  a  meaningless  gesture,  which 
astonished  all  present.  M.  Quatremfere  de  Quincy 
had  wished  to  retire  on  the  duke's  arrival,  but  the 
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t'ountess  forbade  liim,  probably,  because  sbe  wished 
him  to  he  a  witness  of  the  inter^aew,  which  then  took 
place  after  a  separation  of  twenty  years.  This  gentle- 
man was  much  impressed  with  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  often  related  the  details  of  the  conversa- 
tion. Louis  Philippe's  visit  was  merely  an  act  of 
politeness.  When  he  reached  the  height  of  affluence 
a  trifling  pension  formed  the  sole  testimony  of  his 
gratitude  to  her  whom  he  had  long  styled  his  mother. 

After  these  visits  were  paid  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  on  the  king,  from  whom  he  anticipated  no  very 
cordial  reception  in  spite  of  all  his  hypocritical  acts 
of  homage. 

It  may  he  worth  while  to  trace  the  mutual  feelings 
of  the  two  cousins.  Shortly  after  Louis  Piiilippe's 
marriage  and  his  voyage  to  Spain,  Louis  XVIII. 
thus  wrote  to  his  friend  d'Avaray : — 

"I  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  OrleanB  on  the  17th  January, 
1811.  He  makes  but  a  caaiial  allusion  to  his  return  from  Spain- 
is  this  prudence  or  indifference  ?  I  am  afraid  that  the  voyage  to 
CadiK  throws  no  light  on  the  matter.  He  announces  to  mo  the 
birth  of  hie  son,  apologizes  for  not  asking  me  to  be  the  godiather, 
on  the  ground  that  the  bonour  waa  claimed  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Naples,  wishes  me  to  hold  the  position  along  with  the  queen 
when  another  child  ia  bom.  In  another  letter,  dated  May  5th,  1811, 
he  makes  light  of  a  domestic  quarrel.  I  forget  wbether  or  not  I 
told  you  in  my  Inst,  that  a  miauuderatanding  had  arisen  between 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  childreu,  and  that  the  former  had 
removed  to  Mahon,  where  she  arrived  at  the  end  of  February.  I 
have  received  letters  from  all  of  them,  but  those  which  they  first 
wrote  have  not  reached  me.  Others  have  received  letters  of  a  very 
i-ootradictory  character,  bo  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  to  think 
of  M 
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The  coolness,  almost  amoimting  to  distrust,  thus 
expressed  by  the  wary  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ms  favourite 
d'Araray,  could  not  but  be  known  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
he  hesitated  several  days  before  he  presented  himself 
at  the  Tuileries. 

He  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  costume  in  which  he 
should  appear  at  court,  but  prudently  resolved  on  a 
Sicilian  one,  which  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
white  cockade  without  offending  Louis  XVIII.  That 
prince  was  then  more  busied  with  re%ivin^  the  revo- 
lutionary fashions  than  with  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  In  his  eyes  the  friends  and  ways  of  the 
old  r^t/inw  found  less  favour  than  the  authors  of  its 
overtlirow.  In  Iiouis  Philippe,  therefore,  he  recog- 
nised the  hero  of  Valmy — the  Jacobin  of  1792.  "  You 
were  lieutenant-general  twenty-five  years  ago,"  said 
the  king,  "you  are  so  once  more."  "  Sire,''  replied 
the  duke,  "  you  shall  never  see  me  in  a  diflFerent 
attire."  His  name  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
list  of  lieutenant-generals,  and  he  received  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  hussars,  which  his  father  had  held, 
wlule  the  same  disposal  of  patronage  was  awarded 
him  as  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  repubUc.  A  more 
substantial  boon  was  the  restoration  of  that  part  of 
bis  father's  possessions  which  had  not  been  sold. 
What  enhanced  the  importance  of  tliis  favour  was 
the  fact,  that  the  father  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
assigned  all  Ids  possessions  to  bis  creditors,  from 
whom  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  government 
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only  after  the  latter  had  defrayed  his  debts,  so  that 
Louis  Philippe  really  had  no  right  to  them.  The 
king  himself  could  not  grant  him  possession  of  them 
Mdthout  violating  the  terms  of  the  charter  which  he 
had  promised  to  his  suhjects.  He  got  over  this 
difficulty  hy  simply  passing  a  decree  in  favour  of  his 
cousin,  whose  wealth  had  been  alienated  only  to  pay 
for  the  crimes  of  the  Eevolution, — the  scaffold  of 
Louis  XVI.,  as  Chateaubriand  so  nervously  expressed 
it.  At  the  same  time,  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  pay  his 
own  debts,  but  left  many  worthy  Frenchmen  to  pine 
in  want,  who  had  sacrificed  their  all  to  serve  him. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth's  policy  was  to  ^in  over  Ms 
enemies,  and  give  himself  no  trouble  with  those  whom 
he  did  not  fear.  The  importunities  of  needy  friends 
were  met  by  persecution.  How  different  was  the 
system  which  George  I.  pursued  when  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  dynasty  which  now  reigns  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames.  "  My  maxim,"  said  this 
prince,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  "  will  he  never 
to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  world, 
and  fear  no  man."  Louis  XVIII.  pursued  a  system 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  the  consequences  of  wliich 
were  very  advantageous  to  Louis  Philippe,  but  in 
general  most  deplorable.  His  whole  treasury  of 
fulsome  compliments  was  ransacked  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  those  unlocked  for  favours.  Never  had 
he  been  more  humble  or  more  devoted  to  his  right- 
eous sovereign.  The  king  probably  saw  tlirough  all 
this  parade  of  loyalty.     He  placed  no  confidence  in 
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him ;  but  his  weapons  of  conquest  were  acts  of  kind- 
ness. Forward  to  show  every  act  of  civility,  he 
iirf^d  liini  to  go  in  quest  of  his  family,  whose 
acquaintance  he  was  anxious  to  make.  A  ship 
of  the  line  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  on  board 
which  the  duke  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
About  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  returned  along 
with  his  duchess,  who,  shortly  after  gave  birth  to  her 
fourth  child,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  was  held 
at  the  baptismal  font  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  the 
Duchess  d'Aiigouleme. 

The  kindness  manifested  by  the  royal  family  was 
even  more  marked  than  before.  The  young  duchess, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  niece  of  the 
unfortunate  Slarie  Antoinette,  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration.  If  the  duke's  gratitude  for  this 
kind  reception  may  be  questioned,  lie  was  not  back- 
ward in  the  profession  of  attachment  and  devotion. 
Tlie  king's  generosity,  however,  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. Through  the  influence  of  the  Abb^  de 
Montesquieu,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  a  near 
relative  of  the  general  of  that  name,  a  decree  was 
passed  which  made  a  fuU  restoration  of  all  that  had 
been  his  father's,  not  even  excepting  that  which  had 
been  deposited  by  way  of  security  in  the  hands  of 
the  unpaid  creditors.  The  poor  ahh6  prided  liimself 
on  having  executed  a  master-stroke  for  the  interests 
of  the  monarchy ! 

"At  presont,"  Up  ewd,  "I  feel  certain  that  M.  the  Duke  ol' 
Ofleana  is  warmlj'  devoted  to  the  elder  bnmoh.    1  rcmomber,  when 
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I  had  the  honour  to  negoeiate  with  LouJB  XVIII.  the  restoratioD 
of  his  Bcrene  liighnesa'a  domahia,  how  warmly  the  duke  eiprcHaed 
himself  against  the  HevolutioD,  and  what  he  called  his  errors  in 
1789  and  1792.  Next  morning  I  found  him  uttering  hia  thanks  to 
Loois  XVlll.  with  aa  emotion  which  words  cannot  exprcsa.  It 
vaajuetice!  The  restitution  of  his  lordly  patrimony  woa  the  suh- 
jeet  of  diecuaaion." 

Was  there  no  one  in  the  Cliambers,  or  elsewhere, 
hold  or  honest  enough  to  tell  the  ubh6  that  the  resti- 
tution of  that  wealth  was  no  act  of  justice  ?  It  had 
passed  from  the  bands  of  the  duke's  father  to  his 
creditors.  The  state  had  redeemed  it  by  defraying 
his  debts,  and  thus  became  the  legal  owner.  It  was 
only  by  infringing  the  constitutional  charter  that 
Louis  XVIII.  thus  befriended  his  cousin.  So  much 
for  the  justice  of  the  transaction.  The  impolicy  of 
the  act  was  yet  greater  than  its  injustice,  because  it 
armed  the  hands  of  a  known  adversary.  It  was  the 
system  of  the  day,  however,  and  it  was  never  more 
fatally  applied. 

It  had  been  decided  to  do  everything  to  propitiate 
the  Revolutionists.  The  debts  of  the  republic  and 
the  empu-e,  including  even  the  claims  of  the  army 
contractors,  already  overpaid,  were  to  be  discharged 
in  full.  Old  boxes  were  ransacked  for  biUs  forgotten 
and  worthless,  which  no  one  would  have  dared  pi-e- 
sent  under  the  empii-e ;  all  was  paid  in  ready  money 
without  the  slightest  demur.  Thus  arose  that  bur- 
den of  public  debt  which  is  now  so  overwhelming, 
and  thus,  after  the  country  had  been  doubly  scourged 
by  war  and  famine,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  misery 
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those  colossal  fortunes  arose  which  fresh  ahuses  had 
from  year  to  year  still  continued  to  augment. 

We  might  excuse  the  Ahh6  de  Montesquieu,  and 
another  abb6,  the  minister  of  finances,  who  carried 
this  policy  into  execution,  if  they  really  had  by  that 
means  done  anything  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  the  government ;  but  history  proves  that  it  was  a 
leading  cause  of  the  miefortuncs  which  befel  France 
imder  the  Restoration.  Those  ill-got  fortunes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  worthless  men,  who  had  been  de- 
bauched amid  the  lices  of  the  Revolution.  It  was, 
therefore,  highly  impolitic,  at  a  time  when  wealth 
commanded  aU  tilings,  to  give  it  to  men  of  abandoned 
characters,  whose  natural  disposition  would  prompt 
them  to  use  it  for  the  ruin  of  those  to  whose  boimty 
they  owed  it. 

Before  the  abb(5  had  time  to  learn  this  lesson  as  to 
his  new  system.  Napoleon's  escape  had  startled  the 
world,  and  his  second  invasion  developed  its  conse- 
quences. Bitter  regrets  were  ponred  forth  because 
more  numerous  concessions  had  not  been  made  to 
the  Revolutionists.  Tliat  was  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  monarchy.  He  was  creating  fresh  offices 
with  this  view  when  all  his  schemes  were  disconcerted 
by  the  return  of  Bonaparte.  The  poor  Abb6  Mon- 
tesquieu was  very  ignorant  of  human  nature ;  he  had 
not  penetrated  the  recesses  of  Louis  PhiUppe's  heart. 
The  mother  of  that  prince  knew  liim  better,  as  we 
shall  now  show. 

The  duchess,  returning,  like  her  son,  from  exile. 
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was  reinstated  in  the  possessions  of  her  father,  the 
virtuous  Duke  de  Penthifevre.  That  nobleman  did 
not  sell  his  patrimony  to  pay  the  wages  of  treason. 
His  end  took  place  peaceably  in  1793,  at  Mount 
Vernon.  He  left  no  prize  for  robbers  and  spoliators. 
The  imperial  government,  however,  appropriated 
hie  wealth,  except  a  trifling  pittance  which  they 
allowed  the  duchess.  Restitution  was  now  to  be 
made,  nor  was  any  opposition  otfered  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  matter  occasioned  a  quarrel  between 
the  mother  and  son.  The  latter  was  then  surrounded 
by  a  flock  of  legal  hai-pies,  who  constituted  a  sort  of 
privy  council,  and  afterwards  were  honoured  by  him 
with  high  places  in  the  government.  These  directed 
bis  plots,  and  managed  for  bim  an  immense  number 
of  prosecutions  wliicli  he  was  sending  forth  on  all 
sides,  without  even  respecting  the  heritage  of  his 
mother.  Grave  difficulties  arose.  The  arbitration 
of  the  king  was  invoked,  who  delegated  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  to  the  Count  de  Bruges.  That 
nobleman  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  very  soon 
decided  in  favour  of  the  duchess,  and  informed  her 
of  bis  decision  in  person.  The  duchess  repUed,  "  The 
best  return  I  can  make  to  his  majesty  for  his  bounty 
is  to  make  bim  know  my  son.  Tell  bis  majesty,  I 
pray  you,  to  place  no  trust  in  him.  lie  is  a  deli- 
berate villain." 

The  count  himself  is  our  authority  for  this  fact, 
otherwise  we  could  not  have  believed  that  such  words 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  mother  so  tender  and  good. 
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But  this  surprising  speech  may  increase  our  faith  in 
his  descent  from  the  jailer. 

When  the  Count  de  Bruges  brought  her  message 
to  the  king,  the  latter  said,  ^'  I  know  him  us  well  as 
she  does.^^  He  did  not.  Louis  XVIII.  thought  he 
knew  the  character  of  his  cousin,  and  yet  he  never 
dreamed  of  his  being  avaricious.  But  the  communi- 
cation of  the  duchess  to  M.  de  Bruges  had  a  deeper 
meaning.  M.  de  Bruges  saw  through  it,  but  he 
could  not  make  the  king  do  so.  The  latter  believed 
that  by  his  own  dexterity  he  had  won  the  duke  for 
ever  to  his  interests.  It  was  then  regarded  as  the 
height  of  statesmanship  to  overload  contemptible 
enemies  with  favour.  It  was  a  serious  mistake. 
Several  families  noted  for  their  enmity  to  the 
Restoration  date  their  fortunes  from  that  epoch,  and 
yet  continued  all  along  to  employ  for  its  overturn 
the  weapons  which  it  threw  into  their  hands,  as  it 
did  into  those  of  the  Orleans.  Louis  XVIII.  lavished 
on  them  what  was  not  their  due,  while  he  repulsed 
others  who  had  righteous  claims  upon  him.  It  was 
the  cake  thrown  to  Cerberus ;  but,  more  cruel  than 
Cerberus,  they  devoured  their  benefactor. 

Riches  were  not  the  sole  rewards  conferred  on  the 
partisans  of  the  Revolution:  all  the  state  offices 
were  given  to  them.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  prevailed  over  those  of  the  old  and 
zealous  royalists,  who  were  scouted  as  men  of  extreme 
views,  wfu)  had  learned  nothing  a/nd  forgotten  nothing/ 
The  son  of  "  Egalit^  "  thus  provided  for  many  of  his 
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draw  up  for  the  h.*^^ 

This  work  of  Mestorai*^ 
Bonaparte  escaped  from  tlie  isle  61  i.. 
1815,  mthout  the  knowledg^c  or  intorferent^ 
police.  "We  do  not  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  was 
ignorant  of  the  matter.  He  had  many  trusty  agents 
in  the  army.  It  was  well  kno«n  that  La  Piire's 
attempt  to  excite  rebellion  among  the  troops  in  the 
north  of  France  was  more  an  Orleanist  than  a  Bona- 
partist  movement.  Bonaparte  knew  this  when  he 
said  to  his  friend  Talma,  "  It  is  not  Louis  XVIII. 
that  I  liave  dethroned,  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 
Yet  so  infatuated  was  the  king  that  he  entrusted  to 
the  duke  the  ofUce  of  resisting  the  invader.  He  was 
despatched  along  with  the  king's  brother  and  Mar- 
shal Macdonald  for  this  purpose,  but  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  where,  on  the  ICth  of 
March,  at  the  royal  sitting,  he  took  the  oatli  of 
adherence  to  the  constitutional  charter. 

He  then  departed  for  the  northern  frontier,  where 
he  met  with  Marshal  Mortier,  who  resigned  the  com- 
mand into  his  hands,  and  reported  progress  with 
regard  to  La  Fare's  conspiracy,  the  heads  of  which 
he  had  placed  under  arrest.     They  were  soon  set  at 
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But  this  jifthout  furthCT  notice  being  taken  of  their 
liis  de^^ts.  After  the  two  had  spent  some  days  in 
iendship,  and  Louis  XYIII.  had  crossed  the 
*^>|P;ier  to  take  refuge  in  Belgium,  the  two  friends 
^arated :  the  one  went  to  place  his  sword  at  the 
^disposal  of  Napoleon ;  the  other,  to  join  his  family, 
whom,  on  the  first  alarm,  he  had  sent  to  England. 
There  he  found  the  indispensable  Dumouriez  ready 
for  fresh  plots  and  intrigues.  V 

The  parting  between  Mortier  and  the  duke  was 
more  pathetic  than  is  usual  betwixt  veteran  com- 
rades. "I  shall  never  forget,"  wrote  the  prince, 
"  what  I  have  seen  of  you  while  we  were  together- 
I  admire  your  loyalty  and  courage  as  warmly  as  I 
love  your  person.  I  wish  you,  with  all  my  heart, 
my  dear  marshal,  all  the  good  fortune  that  you 
deserve." 

The  ending  of  the  letter  was  yet  more  significant : 
"  I  am  confident  that  your  patriotism  will  suggest 
what  is  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  France." 

At  Twickenham  the  duke  lived  for  some  time 
in  a  style  becoming  such  a  modest  abode ;  but  his 
rest  was  of  short  duration.  Dumouriez  was  now 
upwards  of  seventy,  but  his  vigour  was  unimpaired 
and  his  spirit  was  as  restless  as  ever.  The  two 
set  to  work  to  lay  out  plans  of  civil  and  military 
policy ;  drew  up  memoirs  and  articles  for  the  public 
journals,  declarations  and  protestations,  which  they 
were  ready  to  nullify  or  affirm  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  same  time  their  confederates  were  busied 
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with  intrigues  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  Foucht^,  whom  Bonaparte  had 
re-appointed  minister  of  the  police,  placed  himself 
in  commimication  with  them;  at  the  same  time  he 
despatched  emissaries  to  Gand,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  Field  Marshal  Wellington.  The  old 
regicide  was  evidently  detennined  on  serving  the 
interests  of  the  Orleans'  party.  He  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Lord  Wellington,  which  clearly 
indicates  his  leanings. 


"  The  pereooal  virtues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  r 
JemmapeB,  the  poBaibility  of  niaJting  an  airangenieiit  that  might 
conciliate  all  interests,  the  uame  of  Bourbon,  which  might  serve 
our  purpose  abroad,  without  uttering  it  at  home ;  all  these  con- 
siderationa  hold  out  a  prospect  of  repose  and  eecurity,  even  where 
it  may  not  Beem  to  afford  a  prestige  of  geiieml  happiness. " 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Twickenham,  where 
it  excited  considerable  sensation,  more  especially  as 
the  generalissimo  of  tlie  allied  troops  was  known 
to  bo  Bomewhat  favourable  to  the  project  disclosed 
in  it.  That  personage  however  silently  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  Congress.  Dumouriez,  therefore, 
adopting  the  same  means  as  he  had  in  1792  employ- 
ed with  the  King  of  Prussia,  di-ew  up  a  memoir 
which  he  sent  to  the  Congi-ess.  Talleyrand,  though 
the  accredited  agent  of  Louis  XVIII.,  undertook 
to  present  it.  It  exaggerated  and  (Ustorted  the 
errors  of  the  Restoration,  urged  the  insufficiency  of 
the  concessions  that  had  been  made,  and  insisted  on 
othttK  yet  more  ample. 
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The  Russian  emperor,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  his  tutor  Laharpo,  was  at  first  con- 
siderably moved  by  those  plausable  representations, 
but  he  formed  no  determination,  as  the  first  memoir 
made  no  mention  of  a  remedy,  A  second  memoir, 
therefore,  was  drawn  up,  in  which  the  duke's  name 
was  pronounced,  and  his  talents  and  valour  extolled, 
as  aiFording  the  sole  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  This  declaration  produced  Uttle  result. 
No  determination  wa-s  formed.  Different  powers 
viewed  the  matter  in  different  lights,  and  the  war 
was  rc-commenced,  ^vithout  any  general  understand- 
ing beyond  that  of  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  Napo- 
leon. 

During  this  time,  Dumouriez  and  liis  friend 
continued  in  England,  and  maintained  close  relation 
with  the  opposition  leaders,  especially  Lord  Holland, 
Brougham,  and  the  Duke  of  Kent.  They  saw  none 
of  the  French  royalists.  The  prince  did  not  even 
visit  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  who  having  return- 
ed from  Bordeaux,  spent  nearly  a  month  in  London. 
Instructions  having  been  sent  from  Gaud  to  this 
princess  to  watch  the  duke's  motions,  it  was  with 
difflculty  that  she  ascertained  his  place  of  residence. 
Louis  Philippe  felt  sure  that  the  cause  of  the  elder 
branch  was  effectually  crushed,  and  detached  liim- 
self  altogether  from  its  interests,  when  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  again  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

Tlie  critical  moment  was  come,  and  all  parties 
again  set  to  work.     That  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
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was  not  idle.  Several  attempts  were  made  through, 
the  old  iiiends  of  Dumouriez  to  tamper  with  the 
anuy.  The  conspiracy  of  F6re  which  had  mis- 
carried in  March,  was  now  re-commenced  more 
actively  than  before.  Soult,  then  major-general, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  Napoleon,  in  a  report 
of  the  22nd  of  June,  four  houi-s  after  the  battle,  of 
the  underhand  work  that  was  going  on  among  the 
troops. 

"The  name  of  Orleans,"  said  he,  "is  in  every 
general's  mouth,  I  thought  the  matter  too  im- 
portant to  be  longer  put  off,  and  therefore  begged 
General  Dijen  to  give  your  majesty  instant  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  passing." 

The  same  manceu\Tes  were  going  on  in  Paris, 
where,  on  the  26th.  of  June,  Boulez  de  la  Menette 
thus  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Representatxves : — 

"  I  B6e  tliat  intriguiug  factioua  men  surround  us.  Their  wish  is 
to  declare  the  throuc  vncant  aud  repltice  the  Bourbons  I  will 
speak  the  truth  ;  I  will  lay  my  hand  on  the  real  sore, — there  is  aa 
Orleflns'  faction.  From  certain  particulars  which  have  reached  my 
cars,  I  kiion"  tliat  that  faction  aiina  at  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy,  and  that  its  agents  are  busy  even  among  the  patriots. 
I  doubt  whether  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  could  accept  the  crown  at 
all.  If  be  did  accept  it,  it  would  only  be  to  make  restitution  to 
LouiB  XVUI." 

"  I  am  sure  of  this,"  said  another  deputy,  probably 
a  confederate  of  !Fouchi5,  who  bad  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  court  of  Twickenham,  and  sent 
this  lie  abroad  to  deceive  the  imwary  Eoyalists,  as 
Louis  Philippe  did  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1830, 


I^ki  lAU^MWOH  until  rUIUPPK. 

vv^|HH^t%W,v  \\\\^  ^MU|H>n>r.  to  wlumi  ho  ^rrote  positively, 
H^  ^M^  •^ImU  |^r\>vo  hon^ftor,  that  he  accepted  the 
^HV^  \\  vmi,v  to  rnnlim^  It  to  itn  lo|(itimate  owner. 

\h^\^m  t^^<*  twivnU  l^u»  XVI IL,  who  had  quitted 
\h^  *K^«4^  wttiuHit  much  n*(tn^t»  and  cmly  l(»iged  to 
^•^^4  iw  |H^v  tlH^  IHAWVIKH)  (Vanes,  which  he  had 
v^mvxt  v^  tVsiw  l\wri*  to  liartwelU  was  snddenlj 
||«^<»v^t  ti^'^^  with  what  Ke  ccdkd  his  tromomimie. 
*l1u^  ^4v4»  K^  hU  v\Hi»itt  touched  his  ^momr  proprty  and 
<^\vHt^  hv!(  atuUtion.  Scarce  had  he  heard  of  the 
victory  of  the  allies  when  he  set  in  modon  the  little 
troop  of  guards^  which  he  had  retained  near  his 
person>  and  martlied  to  Fans»  which  he  mdied 
about  the  same  time  with  WdMngton  and  Kharitfr. 
With  a  Uttle  more  eoaxage  he  mi^t  have  freeoded 
tUinu.  This  would  hare  serred  his  cause  better  thaa 
rvnimimug  ioactive  three  days  and  feaTia^  the  fidUL 
i'li^r  t^ur  the  schemses  of  Foache  and  tibe  Ikike  of 
O^lvHitMi^  who  were^  riotvithstaafedba^,  TXDsncoeaafiiL 

11h^  iHttcr  heard  the  tuiiB4?&  of  Waxc^doo  at  TwidL- 
luitit^ui.  TtiU  dfh^memffnt  was  so  sodden  that  he  Mt 
tiitiUly  iilitiximvrted.  AU  doubts  were  iesQi:fed^  and 
ttu^  vvinw  ol*  UU  iutrt^i:u)es  was  dosed.  He  had,  more* 
ii\  151*1  |>liHXHl  hixusctt*  almost  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
t<> vv  uvUm  the  elder  branch.  It  required  all  the  subtletT 
ol'  \\\^  etiaracter  to  extricate  liini:$elf  £roni  tdiis  airiL- 
w  uvii  pivdieumeat. 

Alter  holding  a  consultation  witii  Dumouriei  he 
bet  out  for  l^uuce,  quite  alone,  as  he  had  done  the 
year  lu'ecedlu^.     He  was  not  certain  what  swt  of 


reception  to  anticipate.  However,  nothing  daunted, 
he  suddenly  appeai-ed  at  court,  and  expressed  him- 
self indignant  at  the  calumnies  circulated  regarding 
his  ambitious  designs  of  usurping  a  crotsTi  wMch  he 
had  sworn  to  defend,  and  which  was  already  in  such 
good  hands.  Louis  XVIII.,  though  unconvinced  by 
these  demonstrations,  replied,  with  much  shrewdness, 
"  After  the  Duke  de  Berri,  you  have  the  strongest 
claim  on  the  tlirone;  I  am,  therefore,  easy  in  my 
mind,  and  trust  your  judgment  more  than  your 
heart."  Louis  Philippe  ought  to  have  estimated  liis 
true  position  from  these  few  words,  and  shaped  his 
conduct  in  the  way  that  would  have  ensured  happi- 
ness to  his  family  and  peace  to  France  and  Europe, 
which  he  desolated  by  revolutions,  from  the  shock  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  they  are  destined 
to  recover.  But  this  would  have  required  a  patient 
expectation  tiU  the  succession  might  reach  him  in 
due  course  I  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  undeceived 
as  to  his  kinsman's  real  character,  went  on,  notwitli- 
standing,  yielding  to  iresh  demands,  and  making 
fresh  concessions.  He  confirmed  him  in  possession 
of  his  immense  fortune.  The  old  man  was  strong 
only  when  ho  resisted  his  friends.  The  duke,  trans- 
ported witli  joy,  cried  again,  in  affected  raptui-es,  "  I 
swear  that  I  will  never  draw  my  sword  but  in  the 
service  of  your  majesty."  On  the  same  day  he 
returned  to  England,  from  which  he  brought  back 
his  femily.  He  also  took  liis  seat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
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The  unhappy  elder  branch  was  destined  never  to 
confer  a  favour  or  make  an  imprudent  concession 
■without  soon  finding  reason  to  repent.  But  their 
eyes  were  never  opened.  We  know  what  it  cost 
Louis  XVI.  for  having  retreated  in  the  face  of  his 
foes,  and  given  up  the  ground  inch  by  inch.  But 
his  errors  did  not  arise  from  fear ;  neither  did  they 
originate  in  egotism.  To  Ms  zeal  for  the  nation's 
happiness  must  be  traced  those  grievous  faults  which 
led  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  found  out  this  when  it  was 
too  late.  At  the  final  moment  of  his  existence  he  told 
Malesherbes,  on  the  scalfold :  "  I  see,  that  in  order  to 
do  good,  a  larger  amount  of  authority  is  necessary  than 
I  have  reserved  for  myself."  These  remarkable  words 
were  not  understood  by  the  successors  of  that  prince. 
They  contained  a  lesson  of  the  deepest  importance, 
which  they  ought  to  have  engraven  on  their  memories. 
Their  brother's  most  inveterate  foe,  to  be  sure,  was 
no  more,  but  he  was  represented  by  one  not  less 
wicked  or  ambitious.  And  what  means  did  they 
adopt  to  restrain  his  traitorous  propensities  ?  They 
loaded  him  with  favours ;  they  gave  him  wealth  that 
was  not  their  own ;  they  restored  to  Mm  the  posses- 
sions wMch  Ms  father  had  sold  to  hurl  them  &om 
their  tMones  and  pay  assassins.  We  shall  see  how 
their  bounteous  generosity  was  recompensed. 

After  such  enormous  concessions  had  been  made, 
others  wore  withheld  of  small  importance  ;  and  Louis 
XVIII.  flattered  himself  that  by  witMiolding  them 
he  was  keeping  Louis  Philippe  in  check.     He  had 
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restored  his  wealth  by  an  ordinance  to  which  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  give  the  weight  of  law.  He 
refused  him  the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  doting 
Abb(5  Montesquieu.  "  He  is  too  near  the  throne 
already,"  he  one  day  told  the  abb^.  However,  as  he 
had  suffered  the  rest  of  the  royal  princes  to  sit  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he  gave  tlie  same  privilege  to 
Louis  Philippe. 

Every  one  remembers  the  universal  enthusiasm 
mth  which  the  Bourbons  were  welcomed  on  their 
second  return  to  Prance,  and  the  bitter  feelings  that 
were  felt  towards  the  authors  of  that  second  invasion 
which  cost  the  nation  so  dear.  All  wished  that  the 
principal  movers  should  be  visited  with  the  severest 
punishment,  and  tliat  those  who  had  resisted  it 
should  be  adequately  recompensed.  The  electoral 
colleges,  in  their  royalist  zeal,  went  beyond  theii' 
proper  sphere  so  far  as  to  address  to  the  King  and  the 
Chambers  an  urgent  request  for  the  purification 
of  the  public  administration  and  the  punishment 
of  political  offenders.  This  extraordinary  demand 
being  taken  up  by  the  framcrs  of  the  royal  address, 
a  keen  debate  ensued.  '•  Without  infringing  on  his 
majesty's  right  to  exercise  clemency,"  said  the  com- 
mission of  the  address,  "  we  dare  recommend  the 
enforcement  of  justice.  We  humbly  solicit  an 
equitable  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  a  thorougli  purification  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration." 
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This  sort  of  remonstrance  was,  ■ndthout  doubt, 
justifiable,  after  all  the  attacks  which  had  been 
aimed  at  the  royal  authority ;  but  those  attacks  had 
proceeded  froni  the  liberal  and  Bonapartist  faction, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in  the  closest  alliance 
with  the  leaders  of  that  party.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  1815,  he  openly  undertook  their  defence, 
along  with  Broglie,  de  Tracy,  Lanjuinais,  and  Barb^ 
Marbois,  who  had  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  the 
obnosLious  passage  :— 

"Let  UB  leave."  said  the  diike,  "tn  his  majesty  the  care  of  taking 
coDBtitutioofil  measurea  for  the  mainteniuice  of  order,  and  let  ua 
make  no  demands  like  the  present,  which,  from  their  malignaot 
tone,  can  only  disturb  the  public  peace.  We  may  yet  become  the 
judges  of  those  towM-ds  wliom  we  arc  called  on  to  be  just  rather 
than  merciful,  and,  therefore,  it  is  our  place  to  be  silent.  Any  pre- 
vious espreaaion  of  opinion  on  our  part  becomes  a  real  prevarica- 
tion, and  renders  us  at  once  accusers  and  judgea." 

This  peroration  was  borrowed  from  a  speech  deli- 
vered by  that  beautiful  pleader,  De  la  Sfeze,  in  a  trial 
which  the  son  of  Egalit^  must  have  wished  for- 
gotten. The  Duke  de  Broglie,  son-in-law  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  to  whom  the  king  had  restored  2,000,000 
livres,  with  about  as  much  regard  to  real  justice  as  in 
the  case  of  Louis  Pliilippe,  followed  in  the  same  strain. 

After  a  keen,  almost  revolting  discussion,  the 
hypocritical  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  Louis  XVIIL,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
sorted to  the  absurd  plan  of  diasol-viug  a  refractory 
Chamber,  expressed  much  dissatisfacflon,  and  sen- 
tenced the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  exile.     That  person- 
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a^  afterwards  pretended  tliat  his  departure  from 
France  was  a  voluntary  act. 

Happily  his  family  were  still  in  England.  He 
rejoined  them,  as  well  as  his  steady  friend  Du- 
moiiriez.  The  French  press,  being  then  subject  to 
severe  censorship,  dared  not  publish  the  proceedings 
of  that  obnoxious  sitting ;  but  Louis  Philippe,  taking 
advantage  of  English  freedom,  rescued  the  scandal 
from  oblivion.  The  care  of  publisliing  the  matter 
was  entrusted  to  the  celebrated  Didier,  who  had 
taken  umbrage  at  the  government,  and  now  became 
the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  closed  a  life  of  loyal  adherence  to  the 
throne  and  the  altar,  in  misery,  bitterly  lamenting 
his  errors.  He  was  a  bold  and  active  man.  Injustice 
alone  could  have  driven  him  to  enlist  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  opposition. 

A  narrative  of  the  mysterious  events  of  Lyons 
and  Grenoble,  which  proved  so  mischievous  to  the 
Restoration,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
narrative.  Those  troubles  were  created  and  nur- 
tured by  the  police,  then  totally  devoted  to  the 
Orleans'  faction.  Didier  with  his  dying  lips  avowed 
this.  A  like  declaj'ation  was  made  by  General 
Drouet  d'Erlon,  so  generously  saved  by  his  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  Donuadieu.  He  also  confessed  that 
the  conspiracy  of  De  la  F6re,  which  broke  out  in 
March,  1815,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  leaders, 
was  concocted  by  the  same  faction,  to  farther  the 
purposes  of  usurpation. 
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It  is  well  known  that  at  the  same  period  many 
other  plots  originated  from  the  same  source.  The 
secret  began  to  get  abroad,  and  Louis  Philippe  took 
the  alarm  lest  such  accusations  might  retard  hia 
return  to  the  capital,  which  circumstances  now  ren- 
dered essential.  He  therefore  published  an  authori- 
tative reply  to  the  calumnious  rumoura  tchich  taxed 
him  tcitk  abetting  schemes  of  usurpation.  The  de- 
claration is  a  type  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and 
now  belongs  to  history  : — 

"I  fee)  it  necessarj'  to  break  the  silence  wbich  I  had  imposed  ou 
myself.  My  name  has  been  associated  witb  treiLSonable  designs ; 
and  a  regard  to  my  honour,  compels  me,  before  all  Europe,  to 
make  a  solemn  deelaration.  Frenchmen,  you  are  deceived  and 
misled.  Those  especially  are  guilty  of  self-deception  who  arrogate 
to  tbemBclvea  the  right  to  eboose  a  master  to  the  nation,  and  by 
their  seditious  eipcctatious  entrap  the  most  faithful  subject  of 
Louis  KVni.  The  principle  of  indefeasible  legitimacy  is  the  sole 
guarantee  of  peace  to  ITrance  and  Europe.  Eevolutions  have 
taught  me  its  importance.  Consecrated  by  a  warlike  league,  as 
well  OS  a  peaceful  congress  of  sovereigns,  it  must  become  tho 
unchanging  rule  of  reigns  and  successions.  Frenchmen,  I  should 
he  proud  to  govern  you,  hut  thmild  it  ev&r  be  my  unhappy  lot  to 
reach  the  throne  through  the  estinetion  of  the  elder  iranch,  then 
only  would  I  discover  to  you  intentions  widely  remote  from  those 
which  are  imputed  (or  suggested)  to  me.  Frenchmen,  I  only 
address  the  misled :  consult  your  better  judgments,  and  join  with 
me,  one  of  your  princes  and  fallow-citizens,  in  loyal  devotion  to 
Louis  XVllI.  and  his  lawful  hoirs." 

We  cannot  help  remarking  that  in  all  documents 
such  as  the  above  Louis  Philippe  always  anticipates 
the  calamity  which  must  ensue  to  himself  when  the 
elder  branch  failed.      He  forgets  the  ordinary  de- 
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cencies  observed  in  such  matters  by  the  lowest  of  the 
common  people.  The  hypocrite,  of  course,  did  not 
wish  to  tell  the  elder  line  of  princes  that  he  ardently 
prayed  for  their  extinction ;  but  it  was  nearest  his 
heart,  and  he  could  never  refrain  from  alluding  to  it. 
NaUiram  expellm  furcd.* 

This  was  evidently  written  to  overcome  Louis 
the  Eighteenth's  repugnance  to  his  return.  Other 
schemes  were  tried  for  the  like  purpose.  At  last 
the  importunities  of  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and 
Madame  the  Duchess  d'Angoulferae,  extorted  from 
him  a  decree  of  revocation,  which  he  signed  in  pre- 
sence of  the  royal  family.  When  he  had  done  so  he 
placed  the  pen  in  his  brother's  hands,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "  Take  good  care  of  this ;  it  will  be  useful 
when  you  sign  your  abdication."  These  words  were 
prophetic,  though  they  were  not  then  understood. 
At  a  later  period,  they  must  have  recurred  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  X.,  at  Compi^gue. 

This  long-vvished-for  decree  enabled  Louis  PhUippe 
to  quit  that  dear  England  which  he  had  loved  so 
well.  In  qmtting  its  shores,  he  felt  but  one  regret ; 
Dumomiez  could  not  accompany  him.  He  embraced 
the  old  general  for  the  last  time,  promising  to  do  Ms 
utmost  to  effect  for  him  a  reconciliation  -with  Louis 
XVIII.  In  three  days  after,  he  was  once  more  with 
his  family  in  the  Palais  Royal,  that  focus  of  so  many 
revolutions  and  crimes. 

•  Nature,  expelled  with  proud  disdaiu, 
All-powerfiil  goddew,  will  return  again. — Hor. 
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It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  our  hero  neglected 
his  personal  interests  during  bis  absence  from  Paris, 
They  were  left  in  the  good  keeping  of  his  faithful 
Becretary,  Brorane,  with  wliom  he  maintained  a 
regalar  correspondence.  He  had  other  correspond- 
ents also,  such  as  Dupin  and  Barthe,  all  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  His  secretary  managed 
to  procure  for  him  a  share  of  the  thirty  mil  lion 
francs,  which  the  Chambers  had  voted  to  the  king,  to 
defray  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted  during  liia 
esdle.  To  this  he  had  no  right ;  for  the  liberal 
allowance  of  the  English  government,  supplemented 
by  allowances  from  lus  mother,  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  contract  debts.  He  did  receive,  how- 
ever, according  to  an  entry  of  Brovane,  not  leas  than 
211,140  francs,  estimated  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1815.  At  the  same  time,  he  induced  the  king  to 
release  him  from  one-third  of  the  assignment  to 
whieli  liis  property  was  subjected.  This  needless 
reduction  was  made  when  every  species  of  property 
in  France  was  beaiily  taxed  in  consequence  of  the 
long  wars  and  recent  invasions  which  France  had 
undergone ;  at  the  moment  when  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  francs  had  to  bo  contracted,  and 
public  misery  was  universal;  when  the  enormous 
national  debt  of  France  was  augmented  thi-ougb  the 
treaties  of  1815,  and  Napoleon's  invasion,  which  had 
been  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  At  this  time,  the  elder  line  of  princes 
generously  devoted  a  part  of  their  wealth  to  assuage 
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the  public  misery,  but  we  do  not  find  that  their 
generosity  was  imitated  by  their  cousin.  Shortly 
after  his  return  lie  laid  out  the  money,  which  his 
economy  had  hoarded,  in  the  purchase  of  the  ch&temix 
of  Keuilly  and  Villiers,  which  had  formed  the  resi- 
dence of  the  es-king,  Murat.  He  also  purchased 
great  part  of  the  land  adjoining.  He  paid  ready  cash 
in  all  these  transactions.  He  was  a.ssisted  by  the  most 
knowing  jobbers  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  founders 
of  secret  societies,  the  authors  of  carbonarism,  whom 
he  afterwards  elevated  to  the  rant  of  ministers  of 
state.  At  this  time  they  were  engaged  in  ransacking 
files  of  old  papers,  legal  instruments,  and  titles  out 
of  date,  and  instituting  all  sort  of  processes  and 
trials. 

The  exhibition  hall  of  the  Palais  Royal  thus  be- 
came his  property.  He  also  caused  the  unposition  of 
a  tax  on  the  proprietors  of  the  Ourcq  canal,  the 
waters  of  whicJi,  ha\'iiig  been  diverted  irom  their 
usual  course,  interfered  %vitl»  the  improvement  of  his 
forest  of  Viilers  Cotterets.  A  host  of  other  processes 
were  set  in  motion  against  the  communes  and  the 
purchasers  of  the  national  property.  These  created 
much  odium  against  the  Restoration,  especially  as  at 
the  same  time  reports  were  circulated  by  the  Orlean- 
ists  that  the  government  had  resolved  to  restore  the 
usages  of  feudalisui. 

When  he  returned  the  second  time  from  banish- 
ment he  undertook  the  management  himself  of  all 
those  petty  affairs,  which  he  understood  as  tUorouglily 
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as  the  most  crafty  attorney.  He  was  in  this  way 
successful  in  the  actions  relative  to  the  canals,  which 
Napoleon  presented  to  the  Dake  of  Bassano.  Ho 
ruined  poor  Maret,  who  was  so  long  in  office,  and 
left  the  unanswerable  testimony  in  favour  of  his 
prohity,  that  he  quitted  power  poorer  than  he  entered 
it.  So  did  Louis  Fhilippe,  but  Irom  very  different 
causes.  While  the  processes  against  Napoleon's 
minister  were  in  agitation  he  instituted  another 
against  the  peasants  of  La  Marclie,  who  for  ages 
enjoyed  rights  of  pasturage,  which  even  the  Revolu- 
tion lield  sacred.  Discussions  arose  from  this  more 
detrimental  to  the  reigning  dynasty  than  all  the 
agitations  of  the  opposition.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
also  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated,  that  all  the 
sales  of  national  property  weta  to  be  held  null  and 
void ;  so  that  the  poor  peasants,  seeing  themselves 
thus  persecuted  by  a  prince  of  the  ))lood  royal,  never 
doubted  that  the  king  approved  of  the  whole  affair. 
Tlie  prince  thus  furthered  his  own  avaricious  ends, 
and  at  the  same  time  harassed  the  Restoration. 
Thus,  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  government,  wliich 
foreign  powers  tolerated  only  because  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  substitution  of  a  better,  really  sui)- 
ported  by  none,  coidd  not  supjwrt.  itself.  Impostors 
led  him  to  believe  that  his  worst  foes  were  to  be 
found  amongst  the  hothead  royalists,  and  he  declared 
tliat  he  would  check  their  zeal.  On  this  principle 
he  acted,  and  turned  out  of  office  the  most  devoted 
of  his  adherents. 
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The  real  enemies  of  the  throne,  the  partisans  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  emperor,  combined  with  the 
Orleanists  to  throw  out  the  elder  line  of  princes,  filled 
all  the  public  ofRces  in  tlie  poUcc  and  military  depart- 
ments. They  had  the  majority  in  the  Chambers, 
Intrigues  and  plots  therefore  became  easy  to  the  so 
called  liberal  and  constitutional  opposition.  There 
arose  those  secret  societies  of  wliich  the  members, 
places  of  meeting,  and  minor  branches  were  known 
to  all,  except  those  most  deeply  interested  in  restrain- 
ing them.  Securely  sheltered  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  royal  police,  they  kept  their  correspondences  and 
imposed  assessments,  they  had  their  budget,  their 
receipts,  their  regular  expenses ;  they  gave  instruc- 
tions to  their  agents,  and,  in  fact,  governed  France 
more  really  and  skilfully  than  the  ministers  of  the 
king,  amongst  whom  they  had  secret  supporters.  A 
prince  of  the  elder  branch  has  been  accused  of  sup- 
porting them.  He  is  even  said  to  have  visited 
several  departments,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  to  have  countenanced  felons,  while  he 
insulted  men  whose  lives  were  marked  by  honour 
and  fidelity.  These  things,  however  strange  they 
may  appear,  are  too  true.  "We  were  eye-witnesses 
of  them,  and  many  things  equally  disgraceful.  The 
chiefs,  indeed,  openly  boasted  of  their  share  in  the 
comedy  which  was  enacted.  But  they  never  pub- 
lished the  principal  part  of  the  secret,  that  the  lead- 
ing actor  in  the  drama  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  this  respect   the  representative   of  his   father, 
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tho  former  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of  Free- 
maiions  in  France. 

The  plot  of  Ijq  F6re  was  undouhtedly  prompted 
by  Louis  Pliilippc.  Its  chiefs,  after  having  been 
arrested  by  d'Aboville  and  other  faitlifid  generals, 
were  set  at  liberty  by  Bonaparte,  whom  they  sup- 
ported during  the  liundred  days,  and  afterwards 
reinstated  in  their  rank  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  committee  of  directors  was  then  created,  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  February,  1816,  sent  from  its 
place  of  meeting,  in  the  Rue  Cassette,  seven  com- 
missioners loaded  with  money,  and  charged  with 
instructions  to  foment  insurrection  in  every  quarter. 
Didier,  who  became  one  of  its  agents,  was  Louis 
Philippe's  private  secretary.  He  visited  Lyons  and 
Grenoble,  where  the  party  counted  on  strong  sup- 
port, with  letters  of  credit  on  several  houses,  and 
2,000,000  francs  in  gold.  General  Drouet  d'Erlon, 
then  an  outlaw,  secretly  joined  him,  and  the  two  in 
concert  got  up  several  projects,  which  were  baffled 
by  the  loyalty  and  vigour  of  Canuel  and  Donnadiou, 
whose  services  were  rewarded  with  degradation  and 
persecution  by  the  royal  govemraent.  \Vlien  Louis 
Phihppe  ascended  the  throne,  he  ought  to  have 
made  d'Erlon  a  field-marshal.  Donnadieu,  who  had 
rendered  the  most  signal  services  to  bis  sovereign 
and  his  country,  which  he  saved  from  invasion  if  not 
perdition,  was  brutally  stripped  of  his  rank.  And 
yet  he  !iad  sent  to  Louis  XVIII.,  by  letter,  positive 
information  of  Didier's  dying  confession  that  Louis 
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Philippe  was  mixed  up  with  the  plot,  and  that  all 
was  connived  at  by  the  royal  police.  But  that  letter 
never  reached  its  destination ;  othenvise  wc  cannot 
account  for  the  blindness  of  the  government,  wliieh 
Bo  loudly  proclaimed  the  principles  of  justice  and 
legitimacy. 

After  all,  such  faults  were  not  surprising  in  a 
government  that  adopted  the  suicidal  course  of  dis- 
solving a  refractory  Chamber ! 

We  know  by  what  false  pretences  the  minister  of 
police  led  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  revolution 
costume.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  tliat  that 
minister,  who  was  a  tool  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
acted  in  complete  concert  with  him.  From  that 
time  the  party  proceeded  more  openly  in  their  de- 
signs. Its  chiefs  no  longer  kept  themselves  in  the 
shade.  They  had  a  majority  in  the  Chambers  and 
the  ministry.  The  king  himself  protected  them  on 
aU  occasions ;  while  the  honest  partisans  of  royalty 
were  repulsed.  Posterity  vrill  hardly  believe  it.  We 
who  saw  can  hardly  believe  that  this  state  of  things 
lasted  during  fifteen  years. 

Louis  PhiUppe,  emboldened  by  impunity,  openly 
protected  the  men  of  the  party.  Literary  characters 
and  journalists  of  any  note  were  sure  of  the  most 
gracious  reception  at  the  Palais  lloyal.  They  sat  at 
his  table.  Several  were  his  pensioners  and  libra- 
rians. Niggard  as  he  was,  he  often  relaxed  so  far 
as  to  make  them  handsome  presents.     The  leader  of 
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this  democrat  court  was  his  prime  admirer  I^fitte, 
who  repented  when  it  was  too  late  that  he  had  been 
an  instrument  of  his  exaltation  to  the  throne. 

Lafltte  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  imperfect 
education,  but  vain  and  self-confident.  From  the 
situation  of  an  humble  clerk,  he  rose  to  be  first 
partner  and  then  supreme  director  of  a  banking- 
house  which  had  been  founded  by  the  father-in-law 
of  Marshal  Marmont.  The  house  enjoyed  the  high- 
est share  of  government  favour,  and  during  the  last 
year  of  the  empire  its  business  was  very  much  ex- 
tended. It  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  foreign,  espe- 
cially English,  transactions.  This  advantage  Lafitte 
owed,  through  Marmont,  to  Napoleon.  Personally, 
however,  he  was  opposed  to  the  emperor,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  him  speak  with  contempt. 

The  Restoration  found  him  in  this  mood  of  mind. 
At  first  he  ranged  himself  on  its  side.  He  assumed 
the  white  cockade,  and  requested  of  the  provisional 
government  the  re-appointment  of  Jaubert,  the 
governor  of  the  hank.  Tliis  request  was  acceded  to, 
through  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  who  was  then 
all-powerful.  lafitte's  loyalty  led  him  to  take  part 
in  Marmont's  treason.  From  the  house  of  the 
former,  Montessui,  the  old  aide-de-camp,  set  out  for 

son,  with  letters  and  recommendations  from  Tal- 

uid.    There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe 

lie  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  changes  wliich 

place  in  1811.     Probably  Talleyrand,  who  hatl 

.j-iiuaiiy  liTiam-.ial  dealings  with  him,  helped  to 


influence  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  But  both 
were  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and  the  Bourbons 
neglected  most  of  the  men  who  had  most  warmly 
supported  them,  and  were  still  capable  of  serving 
them.  Lafitte  and  TaUcyrand,  thereforCj  took  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  They  then 
commenced  those  relations  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
which  were  destined  to  exert  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  future. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon's  old  minister 
had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Louis  Pliilippe's 
father,  even  before  the  Revolution.  Prom  the  first 
he  had  been  associated  witli  liim  in  his  intrigues  and 
treasons.  We  may  well  beUeve,  therefore,  that  he 
welcomed  the  son's  return  in  1814,  and,  as  prime 
minister,  had  much  to  do  with  the  donations  signed 
by  the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu.  Money  matters 
formed  the  original  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween Lafitte  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  sudden 
return  to  Paris  caused  him  to  leave  many  affaii-s  un- 
settled in  England  jmd  Sicily.  The  banker  readily 
imdei-took  the  management  of  them,  and  a  mutual 
friendship  arose,  based  on  a  union  of  interests.  His 
most  serene  highness  managed  to  tm-n  the  banker's 
head  by  flattering  compliments.  The  latter  was 
never  weary  of  extolling  the  prince's  knowledge, 
prudence,  and  aptitude  for  business.  This  recital, 
endlessly  repeated,  contrasted  with  the  incapacity 
t,  and  ingratitude  of  the  elder  Une,  was  echoed  by  the 
imperialists,  the  friends  of  the  old  Revolution,  and 
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the  leaders  of  the  monied  and  commercial  interests. 
Tims  came  into  existence  tliat  opposition  party.  It 
soon  increased  in  strength,  from  the  maleTolent  pas- 
sions which,  in  all  countries  and  a^s,  too  generaUy 
create  that  majority  so  fatal  to  weak  and  tottering 
governments,  who  generally  sink  beneath  its  attacks. 

The  duke  maintained  a  deep  reserve  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteen  years'  plot,  of  which  he  was  the 
secret  instigator.  He  seemed  entirely  occupied  witli 
the  management  of  the  immense  fortune  which  he 
owed  to  the  blindness  of  Louis  XVIII.  Unwilling 
to  lose  any  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  revolutionists 
in  his  favour,  he  pompously  announced  in  the  oppo- 
sition journals  his  determination  to  educate  his  sons 
like  those  of  the  most  humble  citizens.  His  eldest 
son  was  sent  to  one  of  the  Parisian  colleges,  where 
he  sat  on  the  same  benches  with  the  other  pupUs. 
The  benevolence  and  patriotism  of  liimself  and  his 
family  were  daily  blazoned  in  the  journals  which 
were  conducted  by  his  old  friends  the  surviving 
Jacobins  of  1792.  He  paid  the  same  worthies  for 
writing  pampldets  and  biographical  sketches,  in 
ivliicli  history  M-as  perverted  to  magnify  himself  and 
his  father,  and  depreciate  the  elder  Bourbons,  in 
whose  presence  all  these  things  were  done,  while 
those  princes  were  boasting  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  branches  of  their  house,  and  banisliing  from 
their  memories  tlie  "wrongs  intlicted  by  their  cousin, 

10  was  daily  at  their  feet  i)rotesting  his  unshaken  f 
ehment  to  their  interests.    An  historian  of  that 
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time  tells  us  "  tliat  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  visited 
the  court,  extreme  politeness  was  manifested  even 
towards  the  humblest  of  tlie  guards,  as  well  as  a 
profusion  of  gestures  indicative  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing 1  At  the  royal  banquet  Iiis  serene  highness 
might  be  seen  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  whenever 
the  healths  of  the  king  and  madame,  or  of  the  Dukes 
of  Angoul^me  and  Bcrri,  were  proposed.  His  feel- 
ings, unable  to  endure  tlie  restraints  of  etiquette, 
found  veut  several  times  duiing  dinner  in  cries  of 
Tlce  le  Jioi!" 

And  yet,  from  those  affecting  meetings  our  hei'o 
sallied  forth  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  cai'bonarism  and 
the  leaders  of  tlie  secret  societies,  including  Lafitte, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel,  Gii-ardin  and  General 
Foy,  who  were  peculiarly  honoured  with  his  friend- 
ship, to  plot  the  oA"erthrow  of  Louis  XVIII.  Thus 
originated  the  conspiracies  of  Berton  and  the  ser- 
geants of  Rochelle,  against  which  the  royal  authority 
maintained  such  a  feeble  front  that  Lafitte  and  the 
orators  of  his  i)arty  audaciously  insulted  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  Chambers.  "  Quis  tuleiit 
Gracchos  de  sedilione  qtterentes,"  exclaimed  an 
indignant  royalist  journal.  The  royalist  was  re- 
proached on  the  score  of  excessive  zeal,  and  con- 
spiracy was  suffered  to  grow  rampant. 

The  Duke  de   Berri  married  the  niece  of  the 

Duchess  of  Orleans.     That  generous-hearted  prince 

,  thought  that  by  tliis  match  he  was  consolidating  a 

union  on  which  he  sincerely  set  great  value.     Tlie 
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transaction  only  amplified  Louis  Philippe's  inherent 
system  of  baseness  and  hypocrisy.  He  had  hoped, 
while  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  had  no  heirs,  and 
the  Duke  de  Berri  remained  unmarried,  that  the 
barriers  which  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  darling 
object  of  ambition  to  himself  and  his  ancestors  were 
about  to  be  gradually  and  peacefully  removed,  and 
that  he  woidd  attain  without  yiolence  that  which  he 
had  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  treason  to  compass. 
He  was  mortified  by  the  tidings  that  Ck>unt  de  Blacas 
had  concluded  the  abore  alliance  in  1816,  but  he 
concealed  the  state  of  his  feelings.  His  dissimula- 
tion increased  as  the  prospect  of  an  heir  to  his  rival 
seemed  to  increase.  When,  however,  symptoms 
unfavourable  to  his  ambition  manifested  themselves, 
he  hoped  that  daughters  only  woidd  be  bom,  and  he 
began  to  declaim  against  the  salique  law,  which  at  a 
later  period  he  managed  to  get  abolished  in  Spain, 
though  at  the  period  we  are  referring  to  he  was  by 
no  means  anxious  for  such  a  consummation  in 
France.  Sons,  however,  were  bom.  Still  he  tried 
to  hope  that  their  lives  would  be  short.  Unhappily, 
his  wishes  were  twice  realised.  Alternate  joy  and 
vexation  thus  swayed  his  breast  up  to  the  period 
when  the  Duke  de  Bern  perished  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  charged 
with  being  accessory  to  this  murder,  but  the  only 
circumstance  on  which  such  a  suspicion  can  be  based 
is  the  unusual  remissness  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Dolice,  the  head   of  which  was  then  the  servile 
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instrument  of  Lis  serene  highness.  A  burst  of 
indignation  rose  against  hiin  from  united  France. 
"  His  foot  slipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri,"  said  Chateaubriand,  whose  words  were  re- 
echoed by  the  nation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sad  catastrophe,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  family  were  in  a  bos  at  the  same 
theatre.  When  they  heard  what  had  happened  they 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  the  duke  appeared  deeply 
moved.  He  made  no  attempt,  however,  to  arrest 
the  assassin,  or  trace  the  source  of  the  crime.  He 
returned  forthwitli  to  the  Palais  Royal,  while  his 
wife  aud  sister  conducted  the  unfortunate  Duchess 
de  Berri  to  her  home.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  we 
doubt  not,  now  remembered  the  words  of  Louis 
XVIII,: — "After  the  Duke  de  Berri,  you  are  the 
nearest  heir  to  the  throne."  Ilopes  arose  in  liis 
mind,  which  even  his  hypocrisy  could  not  conceal, 
when  he  was  startled  to  leani  that  the  Duchess  do 
Berri  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  posthumous 
child. 

Several  days  before  the  accouchement  of  that 
princess,  a  murderous  p4tard  exploded  with  tre- 
mendous noise  under  her  window.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  trick  of  the  Didie  of  Orleans,  intended  to 
cause  abortion.  The  duchess's  firmness  baffled  his 
design.  The  birth  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  wldeb 
all  Prance  welcomed  with  such  a  tumult  of  delight, 
80  deeply  mortified  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,    that    they    gave    vent    to    their   chagrin 
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when  ihi^y  viKit^^  that  prince's  mother  after  the 
birth:-- 

'^Ofj  Ijor  entry  iijto  the  ehsniber  of  tbe  DuefaeBB  de  Beni, 
Ma/lemoifKflle  d*0rU'2ifjK  isaid  to  her  oiKter-iii-lav,  'There  wis  no  one 
proM;fji/  *  1  beg  your  pardon,'  aninrered  m  Toioe  finom  behind, 
'  M.  Manthal  Huehet  wa^  there.*  The  Duke  of  Qrieans,  who 
AccoTupanied  those  kidies,  placed  no  resteaint  on  hia  leelingB,  but 
uttisred  the  rooftt  offcfnaire  remariLB  to  Madame  de  Gontat,  vho 
had  been  entnufted  with  the  care  of  the  new-born  prince,  ao  that 
tliat  lady  btirat  into  tears,  and  cried,  'Hornble!  Manaetir  le 
Marechal,  come  and  anawer  the  Doke  of  (Means !'  The  marshal 
stuck  to  the  truth,  and  the  duke  was  oonfbonded.  When  he 
reached  his  home,  fearing  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  he  sent  his 
sister  to  smooth  matters  with  Madame  de  Gootat.  '  Josephine,' 
said  she  nairely,  *  you  were  angry  with  mr  brother,  but  vou  mnst 
pardon  a  natural  impulse.  One  cannot  lose  a  crown  for  one's 
children  without  regret.     I  assure  you  he  is  now  aU  rights 

These   are   the   uncontradicted   statements  oS.   an 
historian  of  that  epoch. 

We  are  afraid,  notwithstanding  his  sister's  de- 

clarationSy  that  Louis  Philippe's  feelings  were  not 

very  calm  on  the  birthday  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

Ho   went   to   Marshal    Suchet,   whom   he   teased 

with   interrogatories  as  offensive  as  his  remarks 

to  Madame  de  Gontat.     "Monsieur  le  Marechal/' 

said  he,  "  your  loyalty  is  no  secret.     Is  the  Duchess 

de  Berri  really  the  mother  of  a  prince?"     "As 

truly,"  replied   the   marshal,    "as   the   Duke   de 

fShartres  is  your  son."     Louis  Philippe  was  un- 

illing  to  be  convinced.     His  council  drew  up  a 

flag  and  ridiculous  protest,  which  found  its  way 

to  the  columns  of  Tlie  Moisting  Chrcynicle^  which 

then  the  receptacle  of  the  falsehoods  of  the 
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French  police.  The  duke  found  it  convenient  to 
disclaim  all  connection  A\ith  it,  when  he  found 
France  and  Europe  thanking  Heaven  for  the  birth 
of  the  prince. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  departed  so  far  from 
his  ordinary  rule  as  to  write  with  his  own  hand  a 
letter  of  congratulation  to  Louis  XVIII.,  in  which 
he  hailed  the  event  as  a  favourable  omen  for  the 
general  peace;  and  ratified  the  title  of  Child  of 
JEurope,  nhieh  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux. 

The  diplomatic  body,  through  the  medium  of 
the  papal  nuncio,  declared  to  the  king  that  they 
regarded  the  birth  as  an  interposition  of  Providence. 
They  looked  on  the  prince,  the  cliild  of  sorrow  and 
of  sad  remembrance,  as  "  the  child  of  Europe,  the 
presage  and  guarantee  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
after  so  many  agitations."  Similar  congratulations 
were  addressed  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  who,  in 
reply,  said  she  was  proud  of  the  title,  "  Child  of 
Europe,"  which  had  been  given  her  son,  and 
accepted  it  with  all  its  consequences. 

The  positive  and  manly  adoption  of  the  prince 
by  the  sovereign  powers  of  Europe  was  no  doubt 
inspired  by  confidence  in  the  elder  line  of  Bom*bons, 
and  distrust  of  the  grasping  ambition  and  cupitUty 
of  the  younger.  The  Emperor  Alexandei*,  who  so 
far  departed  from  his  customary  regulation  as  to 
write  to  Louis  XVIII.,  knew  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  allied   sovereigns   also  knew  him,  and  would 
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now  have  more  gmninarilj  disposed  of  his  preten- 
sions in  congress  than  they  did  fire  years  before. 

All  this  added  to  the  mortification  already  felt 
by  Louis  Philippe.  ELe  tried  to  ccmeeal  his  fSedings, 
but  they  manifSested  themselres  notwithstanding  on 
many  occasions. 

When  Louis  XVIII.  heard  of  the  insults  and 
recriminations  which  had  proceeded  firom  the  Buke 
of  Orleans  his  eyes  began  to  be  opened.  The  ques- 
tion was  seriously  agitated  whether  he  should  not 
once  more  be  sent  into  exile,  or  at  least  exduded 
from  the  Tuileries.  But  those  generous  princes  had 
not  sufficient  firmness  to  act  a  decisire  part  and 
prevent  the  calamities  with  which  they  were  men- 
aced by  their  cousin's  ambition.  No  sooner  did 
his  serene  highness  hear  of  the  deliberation  than 
he  presented  himself  to  the  king  and  disclaimed 
the  protest  which  calumny  had  attributed  to  him. 
The  audacious  questions  addressed  to  Suchet  could 
not  be  got  over ;  but  he  assured  the  king  that  he 
was  solely  influenced  by  a  r^ard  to  the  rights  of 
his  children  and  a  desire  to  silence  the  absurd 
rumours  which  the  enemies  of  the  dynasty  were 
drtnilating. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  not  blinded  by  such  lies,  but 
he  abstained  from  rigorous  measures,  and  simply 
required  his  cousin  to  take  his  oath  afresh  as  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  concludes 
thus : — "  I  swear  by  my  God,  sire,  that  I  will  never 
esert  your  person,  or  the  post  of  service  to  which 
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your  orders  may  call  me.  *  «  i  shall  faithfully 
reveal  whatever  I  know  that  may  be  important  to 
your  service  and  that  of  the  state;  and,  so  far  as 
in  me  lies,  I  will  resist  every  attempt  directed 
against  the  service  of  Giod  or  the  person  of  yom- 
majesty."  Louis  Philip^ie  was  never  backward  to 
swear  oaths,  but  they  were  never  of  much  value, 
though  his  cousin  did  not  know  this,  and  flattered 
himself  that  be  had  done  everything  necessary 
when  he  caused  his  motions  to  be  obser\ed.  The 
poor  king  did  not  know  that  the  police,  and  espe- 
cially its  chief,  were  entbely  devoted  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

We  shall  now  borrow  some  extracts  from  a 
picture  given  by  M.  Sarrans,  the  aide-de-camp  of 
Lafayette,  of  what  was  called  the  period  of  the 
restoration  of  monarcJiy,  but  which  was  truly  the 
restoration  of  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Sarrans  was 
a  lively  M'riter.  His  opinions  probably  coincided 
with  those  of  hia  general;  but  he  was  favourably 
placed  for  seeiug  and  learning  much  that  was 
important,  and  he  has  given  very  piquant  descrip- 
tions of  many  scenes  pertaining  to  the  grand  fifteen 
years'  comedy  :— 

"There  was  fonned  amongat  the  parliamentary  opposition  a 
real  Orleanist  party,  diatiuct  from  thoae  stem  philoaopLor-states- 
meii,  like  Guizot,  who  wei-e  ever  eeeking  to  organize  a.  constitution 
out  of  the  confused  text  and  ariatocratic  spirit  of  the  Eaglisli  laws, 
and  prefixing  William  III.  to  aJl  their  propositiona.  The  party 
of  which  1  apeak  was  not  identified  with  the  swarmB  of  doc- 
trinaires tlmt  always  thronged  the  arenuee  of  the  Egalit^  palace. 
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It  compnBed  a  few  notables,  men  of  great  courage  and  activity, 
amongst  whom  were  F07,  Lafitte,  Stanislas  Girardin,  and  the 
Duke  de  Dalberg.  The  approach  of  the  Spanish  war  made  their 
position  perilous.  If  they  allowed  a  counter-revolution  to  measure 
its  strength  on  the  field  of  battle,  everything  was  to  be  feared, 
because  a  faction  *  that  has  once  felt  its  power  is  not  likely  to 
stop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation,  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier, 
of  a  considerable  army,  might  advance  their  designs,  if  that  army 
were  well  managed.  This  was  ever  present  to  Lafitte*s  mind, 
who  firmly  believed  that  the  existing  powers  were  on  the  brink 
of  dissolution.  He  was  afflicted  with  an  infatuated  attachment 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  A  revolution,  after  the  manner  of  1688, 
with  Louis  Philippe  as  the  presiding  genius,  was  a  fixed  idea,  an 
exclusive  prejudice,  with  that  worthy  citizen,  with  whom,  by-the- 
bye,  one  might  trifle  very  agreeably. 

" '  It  is  a  dream,'  said  Louis  Philippe  one  day  to  Lafitte,  *  but 
what  must  I  do  for  you  when  I  ascend  the  throne?'  'Make 
me  your  fool — ^the  king's  fool — that  I  may  tell  you  the  truth.' 
'Excellent!'  On  another  occasion,  as  he  was  conversing  on  a 
sofa  at  the  banker's  house,  he  said,  '  If  ever  I  become  king,  and 
you  begin  to  suspect  me  of  selfishness  or  ambition,  I  shall  be 
deeply  grieved.  My  sole  happiness  tivtII  consist  in  making  France 
the  freest  country  in  the  world.  Nations,  my  dear  Lafitte,  only 
hate  kings  because  kings  deceive  them.'  Then  turning  to 
Manuel,  he  said,  with  an  aflected  zeal  for  liberty  that  made  him 
seem  distrustful  of  himself,  *  If  I  do  become  king,  you  will  be 
very  foolish  if  you  do  not  fetter  me  with  restrictions.'  Poor 
Lafitte' s  mind  was  never  disturbed  by  one  distrustful  thought 
of  his  hero.  The  picture  which  his  fSwicy  drew  was  not  darkened 
by  the  slightest  shade.  The  prince  was  the  perfection  of  aU 
virtues,  civil  and  military;  heroism  in  danger,  moderation  in 
prosperity,  magnanimity  in  misfortune." 

At  this  time,  having  been  urged  by  some  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  legitimist  party  to  take 
part  with  Henry  V.,  and  use  his  all-powerful 
interest  to  consolidate  their  liberties  and  the  throne, 

*  The  faction  means  the  kmg's  gOTernment. 
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without  sacrificing  the  ancient,  dynasty,  lie  reverted 
continually  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  man, 
as  lie  said,  fit  to  reign : — 

" '  He  is  a  good  father,  and  a  good  huaband.'  '  Tea,'  anawered 
the  legitimiat,  '  when  they  do  hia  bidding  ;  but  who  hatea  bis  wife 
and  children  p  The  rue  Saint  Denis  furnishes  us  good  apecimens 
of  such  virtues  as  the  Palais  Koyal.'  'He  ia  an  excellent  relation.' 
'  Your  eidogiuin  is  miaplaeed.  He  is  now  plotting  to  undennine 
those  kinameu  who  have  loaded  ln'm  with  favours,'  '  He  callij 
himeelf  a  republican.'  '  Very  likely ;  did  Caroline  give  him  her 
daughter  to  organiae  a.  republic  ?  A  repubhcan !  He  does  not 
bear  such  a  title  at  court.  Doea  ho  not  hold  hia  princely  domains 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  has  he  not  used  every  moans  to  exchange 
hia  title  of  Moat  Serene  Jlighneaa  for  Eoyal  Highness  ?  Ho  tells 
joii  of  hia  presence  at  Valmy  and  Jemmapea,  wbUe  Ihe  other 
prifKes  were  in  the  ranka  of  the  enemy;  but  did  he  wiah  to 
march  on  Paris  with  Dumouriez  ?  Did  ho  not  seek  a  military 
commission  in  the  Swedish  and  Spanish  armies  ?  Did  not 
Waterloo  open  the  gates  to  him  nlao  ?  Doea  a  sea  of  blood 
divide  you  from  Charles  X.?  Alaa !  we  know  liim  but  too  well. 
It  required  a  hundred  of  Napoleon'a  victoriea  to  deatroy  the 
recollection  of  the  affair  of  St.  lloch.  Charles  X.  and  Antoine 
will  be  the  victima  of  their  blind  confidence  in  priests.  But 
what  reproach  can  you  bring  against  Henry  V.?  The  innocent 
ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  A  regency  will  promote  the 
national  libertiea.  Tou  are  musters.  Make  your  tenna.  Place 
three  leading  men,  Dupont,  Lafayette,  and  yourself,  at  the  head. 
With  Louis  Philippe  war  is  inevitable.  Henry  V.  ensures  peace. 
E«flect,'  said  the  royalists  at  parting,  'on  what  we  any.  Your 
Buceess  is  doubtful.  The  people  do  not  know  him ;  the  army 
despises  him.  You  have  with  you  neither  the  people,  nor  the 
army,  nor  the  republicans,  nor  the  royalists.'  •  •  '  And  me  f ' 
proudly  answered  Lafitte.  *  •  Honeat  Lafitte!  He  waa 
not  yet  the  king'e  fool!" 

"But  I  return,"  adds  M.  Sarrans,  "to  the  origin  of  the 
Orleaniat  conspiracy.  Some  friends  of  the  younger  branch,  who 
had  been  indirectly  sounding  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a 
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cbange  of  dynasty,  thought  that  the  moment  for  action  had 
arriyed.  Lafitte  endeavoured  to  enlist  Lafayette,  but  the  veteran 
unhesitatingly  declared  against  an  aristocratic  revolution  in  fiivour 
of  Louis  Philippe.  His  plan  had  always  been  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  through  primary  assemblies,  and,  if  the  decision 
was  ii}  favour  of  monarchy,  to  open  to  Louis  Philippe  the  chance 
of  being  elected.  But  Lafitte  had  no  such  scheme.  He  was 
confident  that  a  mere  palace  revolution  would  effect  a  dynastic 
change.  'You  need  not  trouble  yourselves,'  he  said  to  his 
intimate  friends.  *  It  will  only  end  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.' 
*The  Duke  of  Orleans!'  said  Eoyer  Collard;  *are  you  not  dis- 
gusted!' 'He  is  a  Bourbon,'  added  Benjamin  Constant.  'Ah! 
yes,'  said  Lafitte  '  but  is  he  like  the  Bourbons  ?  He  told 
me  this  morning  that  he  had  just  said  to  Louis  XVIII.,  "If 
you  wish  to  go  to  ruin,  I  am  not  bound  to  follow  you."  Besides, 
if  he  is  a  Bourbon,  may  we  not  make  him  a  Yalois  P  Thiers 
thinks  this  possible.'" 

This  last  move  shows  the  historical  views  of  those 
great  statesmen  who  were  about  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  monarchy ! 

Lafitte,  finding  no  Orleanist  whose  zeal  at  all 
came  up  to  his  own,  applied  to  the  famous  Talley- 
rand, who  had  tried  to  serve  Louis  Philippe  at 
the  congress  of  1815,  and  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  had  been  associated 
with  that  priQce's  father.  After  the  congress  of 
Vienna  had  closed,  the  prince  had  admitted  him 
into  the  councils  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

"*See,'  said  Lafitte  to  him  one  day,  *the  crisis  is  at  hand! 
A  republic  will  ruin  you;  the  restoration  of  the  empire  will 
serve  you  less ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  alone  can  save  you.  "Will 
you  talk  of  it  ?  Neither  you  nor  I  can  act  as  deputy-lieutenants. 
We  shall  have  enough  to  play  our  game.  Officers,  soldiers,  and 
workmen  are  all  in  readiness.  I  have  made  no  promise,  but 
I  know  everything.      Speak  you  to    him,,  and   the   matter   is 
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settled.'  'How?'  'Three  million  lirres,  two  regiments,  twelve 
thousand  operatives  round  the  Chamborg.  Loug  live  the  Cuke 
of  Orleans!  Tou  at  one  tribune,  myself  at  the  other,  and  the 
elder  prineea  take  their  departure.'  Lafitte  adds,  while  Talleyrand 
fixes  hia  looks  on  him,  'Not  one  drop  of  blood  must  be  shed; 
no  arreata ;  not  a  single  shot  must  he  fired.  Next  morning 
people  go  to  their  work,  and  widk  about  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened.  It  muat  be  an  orange  blossom  revolution.'  '  I  will 
Bee  him.'  Talleyrand  did  see  the  duke,  talked  with  him  for 
a  long  time  under  pretence  of  osamiuing  hia  pictures,  and 
reported  progress  to  Lafitte,  who  faithfully  kept  the  secret. 
But  the  BcTolution  ?  Three  conspirators  were  wanted,  and 
they  had  only  two;  besides,  several  millioDB  of  money  were 
neceaaary." 

Through  the  avarice  of  the  party  most  deeply 
interested,  the  Revolution  was,  therefore,  deferred. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  near  his  end.  Louis  Philippe 
constantly  visited  hini,  and  often  wept  by  his 
dying  bed.  His  eyes  were  scai'cely  closed  when 
he  transferred  his  tenderness  and  loyalty  to  Chai'Ies 
the  Tenth,  who  astonished  all  the  world  by  treating 
him  moi'e  kindly  than  Louis  XVIII.  had  done. 
He  invited  him  to  the  coronation  at  Bheims,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  honour,  and  manil'estcd  an 
imwonted  enthusiasm,  exclaiming,  I/ive  for  ever 
Charles  X. ! 

Louis  Pliilippo  was  not  altogether  disinterested 
in  those  expressions  of  devotion.  The  time  was 
now  come  to  make  a  fresh  application  for  the 
title  of  Royal  Higlmess,  which  Jxjuis  XVIII.  had 
obstinately  withheld  from  him.  That  title  was 
much  valued  by  the  Jacobin  of  1792,  who  had 
so   pompously   expressed   his  contempt   of  feudal 
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trumpery  to  the  club  of  Venddme.  He  now  wished* 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  king's  guards  placed  at 
his  gate,  and  insisted  that  the  folding-doors  of  the 
Tuileries  should  be  thrown  open  when  he  entered. 
The  ancient  customs  of  France  denied  such  honours 
to  a  Serene  Highness,  and,  though  Louis  XVIII. 
was  somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  he  was  a  rigid 
observer  of  the  etiquette  which  had  been  transmitted 
by  the  old  regime^  and  all  the  prayers  of  his  serene 
highness  could  not  obtain  a  dispensation  in  his 
favour.  He  was  indignant  to  find  his  gate  guarded 
by  simple  national  guards,  whom  the  imperial 
officers  held  in  utter  contempt.  He  forgot  that 
glorious  morning,  in  1790,  when  he  and  his  two 
brothers  appeared  blazing  in  the  uniform  of  that 
guard  which  he  now  despised,  and  the  position 
occupied  by  himself  the  following  year,  when  he 
himself  kept  watch  at  the  door  of  the  Tuileries 
over  his  captive  cousin,  Louis  XVL  !  All  now  was 
changed.  The  citizen  guard  now  wore  the  white 
cockade.  At  a  later  period  Louis  Philippe  flattered 
this  body,  and  was  cheerfully  served  by  its  soldiers 
up  to  the  24th  of  February,  1848. 

In  the  year  1817,  an  officer  of  that  guard,  who 
had  commanded  a  troop  of  republican  soldiers  at 
Valmy  and  Jemmapes,  became  captain  of  the  guard 
of  his  serene  highness.  He  entered  joyfully  on  the 
duties  of  this  mission,  which  he  had  more  than 
once  occupied  near  the  person  of  the  king  and 
another  serene  highness,  who   treated  him   hand- 


somely,  and  admitted  him  to  their  table.  He  was 
counting  on  a  similar  reception  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  prepai'ing  to  talk  of  Vahuy,  Jem- 
mapes,  and  many  other  matters.  In  the  midst 
of  his  contemplations  he  observed  a  valet  of  the 
prince  bringing,  in  a  basket,  the  captain's  dinner, 
which  was  probably  good,  but  which  he  was  required 
to  eat  in  solitude.  This  was  too  much  for  the  cap- 
tain's vanity,  who  sent  off  valet  and  basket,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  dine  at  home,  which,  indeed, 
he  did,  probably  in  a  less  sumptuous  style  than 
he  would  have  done  M'ith  his  royal  highness,  and 
heard  nothing  of  Valmy  or  Jemmapes,  which  was 
very  unpleasant  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  the  prince. 
Next  morning  he  related  all  that  had  taken  place 
to  the  officer  who  came  to  relieve  liim.  Prom 
that  time  no  officer  of  the  civic  guard  reckoned 
on  a  dinner  from  his  highness,  who  sent  no  more. 
He  found  this  was  a  saving.  His  kitchen  was  then 
like  a  restauratenr'a,  where  so  much  was  paid  per 
day.  Some,  therefore,  foimd  the  arrangements 
stingy ;  Lafitte  found  them  excellent,  and  thus 
commenced  his  enthusiastic  attachment.  His  ad- 
miration was,  indeed,  expressed  sometimes  in  a 
manner  rather  ridiculous.  The  prince's  brother-in- 
arms certainly  erred,  and  so  he  acknowledges  to 
the  present  day.  No  personal  insult  was  intended. 
The  circiunstanee  was  entirely  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  place.  Besides,  the  prince  of  the 
blood   royal,    in  1817,  was   a   distinct   personage 
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from  the  citizen  Egalit^,  general  of  the  republic, 
in  1792.     JSonores  mutant  homines. 

The  above  incident  led  to  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  national  guard, 
which  continued  till  the  accession  of  Charles  X., 
when  that  monarch  at  length  granted  him  the 
title  of  Royal  Highness,  and  stationed  a  corps  of 
the  royal  guards  at  his  palace.  Probably  their 
captain  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  his  table,  as 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  civic  guard. 

A  more  substantial  boon  was  granted,  in  the 
shape  of  a  legal  confirmation  of  his  large  posses- 
sions. Louis  XVIII.,  resolved  to  keep  a  check 
over  him,  never  granted  more  than  a  simple  decree, 
which  might  be  recalled  at  any  moment.  Charles  X. 
acted  diflferently  to  his  wary  brother.  Determined 
to  procure  for  him  the  legal  guarantee  he  so  much 
desired,  he  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  budget, 
or  civil  list.  This  was  not  aU.  He  told  the 
deputies  that  he  would  regard  a  vote  in  opposition 
to  it  as  a  personal  insult.  The  deputies  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  knew 
that  the  king  required  what  the  spirit  of  the  law 
forbade,  but  they  feared  giving  him  oflfence,  and 
thus  reluctantly  voted  the  obnoxious  measure. 
They  cried,  like  the  Count  de  B6thisy,  Vwe  le  Boi^ 
even  when,  as  Labourdonnais  wittily  said,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a 
smuggler  in  the  king's  carriages. 

A  further  concession  was  made  to  him.      He 
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received  mdemnity  as  an  emigrant,  by  a  law  dated 
April  17th,  1825,  to  the  amount  of  16,000,000 
francs,  though  liis  father  had  abeady  received  the 
amount  in  hia  loans,  and  he  himself  had  received 
compeusation  from  IJouis  XVIII,  He  was  paid 
as  if  he  had  been  robbed  by  the  revolutionary 
confiscations ;  while  the  old  proprietors,  «ho  had 
really  been  plundered,  received  nothing !  The  son 
of  the  regicide  Egaht6  did  not  then  deny  Ms  emi- 
gration. He  said  that  he  had  been  an  emigrant, 
exiled,  proscribed,  persecuted,  stripped  of  every- 
thing. He  was  believed,  and  treated  better  by 
the  Restoration  than  its  honest  and  steadfast 
followers,  whose  losses  had  been  real  and  immense. 
Like  all  who  obtained  similar  privileges  on  similar 
grounds,  he  loved  the  Restoration  no  more,  and 
never  ceased  to  plot  for  its  overthrow  till  he  had 
accomplished  it. 

All  this  went  on  from  the  year  1814  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Louis  Philippe.  In 
1823,  however,  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
His  mentor.  General  Dumouriez,  died  in  exile. 
Louis  SVIII.  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  prayer 
for  his  recal.  Had  he  hved  another  year,  probably 
Charles  X.  would  have  allowed  him  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  would  have  been 
loaded  with  fa^'ours  by  his  royal  highness. 

Louis  Philippe  mourned  the  loss  of  his  old  friend. 
His  sorrow  was  sincere.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
not   seen  lum,   hut   he  often  wrote  to  him,  and 
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are  not  aware  whether  it  escaped  tlic  sacking  of 
the  Tuilcries  on  the  21st  of  Fcbruarj',  hut,  for  the 
interests  of  liistory,  we  tnist  that  it  will  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  interested  in  preventing 
its  pid)lication.  Many  curious  pieces  of  mstruction 
from  the  master  to  the  pupil  might  be  found  there. 

Latterly,  Louis  Philippe  was  above  requiring  the 
counsel  of  Dumouriez.  In  the  tricks  of  diplomacy, 
in  intrigues  and  plots,  he  had  long  outstripped  his 
master.  The  elevation  of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne 
gave  a  Avider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  craft, 
more  especially  as  the  king  had,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity,  made  concessions  on  the  subject  of  the 
press  and  the  election  law  that  favoured  plots  and 
conspiracies  of  every  kind.  Secret  associations 
multiplied  indeftnitely.  The  seeds  of  anarchy  were 
industriously  sown  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France.  New  journals  and  pamphlets 
came  into  being.  The  press  teemed  with  apologies 
for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  crimes  of  the 
Revolution.  That  prince  had  found,  among  the 
hirelings  of  the  press,  some  of  his  Jacobin  brethren 
of  1792,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  publication  of 
those  ridiculous  biographies  and  bombastic  eulogies 
in  which  all  the  old  fables  are  rei>eated  about  his 
wanderings  in  Switzerland,  in  Lapland,  as  far  as 
the  arctic  pole,  and  amid  the  wilds  of  America, 
The  professorship  of  Reichenoau,  the  battles  of 
Valmy  and  Jemmapes,  are  all  detailed  with  a 
prolixity  worthy    of  the   author.      The   whole   is 
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)«(WM)Uod  with  insults  and  stale  epigrams  directed 
t^^ntit  tlu'  elder  branch,  xcho  had  nerved  the 
fitt^n^mt^t  "rtrf  borne  artfis  against  their  country, 
which,  (W  ice  have  seen,  Louis  Philippe  always 
n^ftiMHl  to  do. 

\\'o  do  n<it  know  whether  it  was  througli  con- 
Icmpt  or  iieatlicrcnce  that  these  princes  suffered  to 
|vii«  iiniioticwd  and  uncontradicted  the  gross  insults 
HUil  I'aliimnics  which  they  might  have  read  every 
liny.  The  ignorant  puhlic  were  impressed  hy  them, 
mtd  to  the  present  time  it  is  hard  to  disabuse  them 
ttf  tho  prejudices  derived  from  those  Ijing  publica- 
tions. The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  Ms  royal 
hlfrhneas,  while  so  much  of  his  time  was  occupied 
witli  matters  of  this  sort,  was  going  constantly  to 
(hf  'hiilorics,  making  protestations  of  his  loyalty 
and  attachment. 

A  diHtinguished  French  oflficer,  whom  Charles  X. 
murh  and  justly  esteemed,  tells  us  that  one  day, 
H  hen  he  was  in  the  king's  closet,  the  Duke  of 
Orh'fum  entered.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  retire; 
but  Cliarles  X.  insisted  on  lus  remaining,  so  that 
he  witnessed  the  profound  obeisance  of  the  duke, 
wh<)  kissed  the  very  floor.  "When  Iiis  royal  high- 
ness had  taken  his  leave,  the  officer,  struck  with 
his  humility,  apologised  for  having  ignorantly 
neiflcctotl  such  a  mark  of  respect.  "  You  tUd 
right,"  said  the  king ;  "  I  requu-o  such  mean 
oljcisanee  from  no  one,  least  of  all  from  the  Duke 
of  Orleans;  hut  his  heart  is  as  low  as  the  floor 
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which  he  has  just  kissed,"  This  occurred  a  few 
months  before  the  Revolution  in  1830.  Cliai-les  X. 
now  knew  his  cousin,  but  he  adopted  no  more 
precaution  than  ever.  Princes  arc  sometimes  struck 
with  an  imaceountable  infatuation. 

"De  la  cliiite  des  roia  t'lmcHte  avant-t-oureur." 

Poor  Charles  X.  knew  his  enemies.  He  knew 
how  they  ought  to  have  been  vanquished.  He  had 
the  means  of  doing  so,  and  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  employ  them!  He  lias  been  well  described  "as 
full  of  loyalty,  grace,  and  courtesy;  true  to  his 
friends,  faithful  to  his  obligations.  He  had  every 
quality  of  a  true  chevalier,  but  enthusiasm  and 
courage. ' '  Every  day  was  carrying  him  on  by 
df^ees  to  Ills  nun.  He  knew  it,  and  coiJd  not 
stop  himself.  He  thought  that  he  had  subdued 
all  Ids  enemies  by  conceding  all  their  claims.  In 
precisely  the  same  mamier  Louis  XVI.  marched 
along  the  path  of  concession,  till  he  ended  Ids 
career  on  the  scaffold. 

The  same  oihcer,  on  another  occasion,  found 
Charles  X.  abandoned  to  despair.  "  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  mortals,"  he  said;  "I  have  dis- 
!■  miseed  all  my  friends ;  I  have  admitted  my  foes 
■  within  my  house.  Put  no  questions :  read  The 
H  Moniteur."  Tlie  general  said  notliing,  but  instantly 
H  went  to  read  The  MonUettr,  where,  sure  enough, 
H  he  found  the  most  loyal  and  enlightened  ministers 
H  replaced  by  men  of  no  reputation,  or  of  equivocal 
^K    opinions.      \Vc   believe   tliat    Martignac   was   the 
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minister  in  question,  who  precipitated  the  Revo- 
lution into  the  very  abyss  of  ruin. 

That  minister's  greatest  errors  were,  undoubt- 
edly, the  laws  touching  the  press  and  the  electoral 
system.  The  former  did  much  to  embroil  parties 
and  perplex  the  royal  power. 

Louis  Philippe  was  intimately  mixed  up  with 
all  these  disorders.  His  aid  and  counsels  created 
or  sustained  several  opposition  journals,  especially 
The  National.  The  history  of  this  journal  is  curi- 
ous, and  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  It  was  at 
the  chateau  of  Rochecotte,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  where  TaUeyrand  waa  then  residing  with 
Madame  Dino,  and  where  he  was  often  visited  by 
Thiers,  Armand  Carrel,  and  the  Abb6  Louis,  that 
the  terms  of  publication  were  agreed  on.  Louis 
Philippe  advanced  the  first  supplies  of  money,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  a  journal  which  had 
much  to  do,  first  with  his  elevation,  and  after- 
wards with  his  dethronement.  Destined  to  form 
a  sort  of  advanced  guard  to  The  ConatitutionneU 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  organ 
of  the  party,  but  inarched  too  slowly  and  circum- 
spectly for  the  tastes  of  the  new  generation.  The 
National  was  conducted  by  some  impetuous  youths, 
void  of  experience,  most  of  whom  were  deserters 
jfrom  the  former  journal,  which  they  were  resolved 

^Bave  £ar  behind  them  in  boldness  and  audacity- 

abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  gave 

ample  scope.   The  innovations  on  the  electoral 
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law  favoured  them  no  lees.  Aided  by  the  press, 
these  laws  rendered  the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
doubtful ;  so  that  Charles  X.  felt  obliged,  though 
reluctantly,  to  dissolve  it — a  course  always  detri- 
mental to  a  weak  government. 

That  prince,  however,  exhibited  botli  firmness 
and  dignity  at  the  opening  of  the  new  assembly, 
when  a  formidable  opposition  was  still  antici- 
pated:— 

"  I  rely,"  said  he,  "  on  your  co-opemtion  with  me  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  that  which  I  deem  Doceasary  for  the  general  good. 
You  will  repel  with  scorn  the  perlidioua  insinuation  which  slander 
is  propagnting.  If  wicked  devices,  which  it  ia  uot  my  wiah  ti) 
anticipate,  throw  obataclea  in  my  way,  vxy  resolution  to  mnintain 
the  national  pence,  and.  the  lionfidenCB  which  I  repose  in  the 
love  ever  shown  towards  me  by  my  people,  will  arm  me  with 
strength  to  surmount  them." 

This  noble  language  had  little  influence  on  minds 
filled  with  prejudices,  and  openly  desu-ing  a  revo- 
lution.   It  was  answered  with  insulting  threats : — 

"The  charter  made  a  harmony  of  political  sentiment  hc'tween 
your  government  and  the  nation  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
the  orderly  discharge  of  public  businesa.  That  harmuuy,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  does  not  esist." 

Charles  X.  was  naturally  dissatisfied  with  this 
response  from  the  majority  of  221  who  pronounced 
it.  It  was  an  extraordinary  majority,  embracing, 
as  happens,  in  days  of  anarchy,  some  celebrated 
royalists  of  undoubted  loyalty,  but  animated  with 
hostility  against  the  power  which  had  repelled  their 
claims,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  overthrow  it, 
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forgetting  that  the  ruin  which  they  wished  to 
create  would  fall  on  their  heads.  They  were  but 
too  successful.  Cliarles  X.  M'as  perplexed,  but, 
after  some  hesitation,  he  decided  not  to  dissolve 
but  to  prorogue  the  Cliambor,  and  then  to  change 
and  annul  aH  past  proceedings  by  the  famous  ordi- 
nances, which  necessity  justified,  and  the  charter 
expressly  allowed — that  charter  which  its  most 
zealous  pai'tisans  infringed  immediately  on  their 
accession  to  power. 

"We  do  not  think  that  either  the  king  or  the 
minister  did  wrong  in  issuing  those  ordinances. 
They  were  no^v  become  indispensable,  and  their 
passing  Mas  the  wisest  movement  of  the  ^vbole 
reign.  M.  de  Chantelauze  has  given  an  excellent 
and  trutliful  exposition  of  the  motives  T\'hich  led 
to  them.  The  only  fault  lay  in  the  want  of  fore- 
sight and  capacity  which  the  ministry  exhibited 
in  carrying  them  into  effect.  This  incapacity  was 
tlie  more  inexcusable  because  at  that  very  moment 
Prance  was  really  in  a  better  position,  both  at 
iiome  and  abroad.  Slie  was  rising  from  the  de- 
gradation into  which  she  had  been  plimged  by 
the  treaties  of  1816,  and  recovering  the  status 
which  she  had  occupied  under  Napoleon. 

The  above  is  no  empty  declaration.  It  is  a  fact. 
History  will  prove  it,  in  spite  of  the  infci-osted 
attempts  of  the  dynasty  lately  overtlu-oH-u  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  so  conceal  their  own  disgrace  from  all 
good  Frenchmen.    The  negociation  wliich  led  to 
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this  result  was  l)egun  at  St.  Pctersburgh,  by  M,  de 
Ferronays,  and  the  Eussian  cabinet  warmly  met 
his  views.  The  l)attle  of  Navarino,  wliicb  gave  that 
government  great  advantages,  contributed  strongly 
to  its  reconciliation  with  ours ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Algeria  promoted  this  object  still  fiu-ther,  by 
extending  the  jiower  of  both  countries  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  facilitating  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  1  All  was  settled.  Tlie  continental 
powers  were  satisfied.  Austria  was  to  receive 
Servia  and  some  provinces  on  the  Danube,  and 
though  she  wished  for  more,  was  forced  to  be 
contented.  Prussia  at  first  showed  a  faint  resist- 
ance, but  was  obliged  to  consent,  satisfying  herself 
(for  the  sake  of  the  Uhenisli  provinces,  which  their 
religion  and  distant  situation  will  one  day  separate 
from  her)  with  a  portion  of  Hanover  and  Saxony; 
which  powers  would  ha^-c  received  an  equivalent 
in  Poland.  Uolland  would  have  received  a  portion 
of  Hanover,  wluch  would  have  united  mtli  it  more 
cordially  than  Belgium.  These  details  might  have 
been  modified  to  suit  the  parties  interested,  but 
the  main  pro\'isions  of  the  scheme  were  agreed 
on,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  acceded  to 
it,  with  the  exception  of  England,  whose  opposi- 
tion, if  siaeere,  would  easily  have  been  overcome 
by  the  offer  of  compensation.  Besides,  she  has 
already  a  sufficient  number  of  the  colonies  of 
France  and  Holland.  Russia,  evidently,  had  the 
lion's  share.     But  what  iiyury  would  the  nations  of 
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western  Europe  have  experienced  liad  the  MuscoWte 
banner  floated  on  the  Seven  Towers?  and  would 
not  civilization  have  been  advanced  by  replacing 
the  beastly  Mussulmen  with  a  people  capable  of 
helping  on  arts  and  commerce?  What  Frenchman 
could  sec  any  harm  in  a  measure  which,  without 
war  or  violence,  restored  our  old  position,  and 
broke  the  bondage  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  without 
sacrificing  oiu*  monarchy  or  our  lawful  princes  ? 
It  would  have  destroyed  for  evermore  that  phantom 
of  the  balance  of  power  which,  during  three  cen- 
turies, has  led  to  bloodshed  and  misery,  which 
English  policy  alone  can  fancy,  and  is  alone  in- 
terested in  maintaining.  That  nation,  like  the 
angel  of  darkness,  so  magnificently  described  by 
her  greatest  poet,  seems  to  derive  happiness  only 
from  the  misery  of  others. 

The  ruin  of  France  must  be  traced  to  the  Oi'leans 
family,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  regent,  has 
been  always,  openly  or  secretly,  allied  with  England, 
and,  therefore,  always  ready  to  second  the  wishes 
of  that  nation,  even  when  they  involved  our 
destruction.  It  was  intended  to  keep  many  of 
the  secrets  of  the  grand  treaty  from  the  knowledge 
of  England,  but  the  system  of  conciliation  adopted 
by  the  princes  of  the  Kestoration  admitted  to  the 
government  the  most  hostile  characters;  so  that 
no  secret  was  kept.  Tlie  English  were  made  aware 
of  all  that  passed,  and  tried  every  means  to  baffle 
our  designs.      They  addressed  themselves  first  to 
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Germany,  but  in  rain.  Germany  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  enter  on  a  fresh  struggle.  Several  of 
the  minor  poHcrs  were  bound,  by  friendeliip  or 
interest,  to  Russia;  and  the  lai'ger  powers  i\ere 
provided  for.  Baffled  here,  they  Ijegan  to  alarm 
Constantinople;  but  all  that  was  effected  was  the 
despatch  of  a  pacha  to  Algeria,  with  instructions  to 
seize  and  strangle  the  dey,  that  France  might  have 
no  pretext  for  war ;  but  the  minister  of  marine  was 
on  the  ,alert.  He  arrested  the  pacha  as  he  was 
entering  the  harbour  on  board  an  EngUsh  frigate, 
and  brought  him  to  Toulon ;  and  thus  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  conciliation  between  France  and  Algeria. 

Preparations  for  the  expedition  were  made  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  army  numbered  40,000  men. 
The  English  protested  against  the  expedition,  but 
Polignac  and  Haussez  answered  with  firmness, 
perhaps  with  too  much  candoui-,  especially  as  time 
only  was  wanted  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  a  dan- 
gerous enemy ;  and,  in  diplomacy,  eveiything  is 
justifiable.  Probably,  the  frankness  of  our  minister 
led  the  English  to  embark  more  readily  in  those 
plots  which  were  so  ruinous  to  us. 

Fi-ance  was  in  an  excellent  position.  It  only 
wanted  caution,  to  guard  against  the  intrigues  of 
England  and  the  Orleans  faction,  which  were  eon- 
spiring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  elder  line  of 
princes.  Charles  X.  was  too  secure.  A  fatal 
confidence  was  inspired  in  his  mind  by  the  pre- 
sident of  his  councQ. 
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This  career  of  prosperity  b^an  with  the  expedi- 
tion against  Algiers,  so  weli  organised  and  so 
happity  executed.  The  tidings  of  success  reached 
Charles  X.  ^'hile  he  was  present  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  This  festival  he  graced,  contrary  to  court 
etiquette,  to  oblige  Ms  cousin,  who  received  him 
most  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  "With 
a  strange  forgetfulness  of  all  propriety,  he  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
the  most  inveterate  foes  of  the  ruling  dynasty ! 
"What  is  yet  more  astonishing,  an  hneute  (of 
which  the  duke  and  his  associates  must  have 
been  aware,  and  which  they  could  have  prevented) 
was  attempted  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the 
king.  "  It  is  quite  a  Neapolitan  feast,"  said 
one  of  them;  "they  are  dancing  on  a  volcano." 
This  worthy  afterwards  received  a  portfolio  for  his 
Avit.  Alas  1  there  was  nothing  volcanic  except  in 
the  head  of  the  minister  and  his  friends.  Charles  X. 
and  his  adherents  were  so  secure,  that  they  took 
no  steps  to  find  out  the  authors  of  an  insult  per- 
petrated in  their  presence.  Proud  of  their  position 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  they  looked  with  scorn  on  a 
conspiracy.  And  what  had  the  friends  of  monarchy 
then  to  fear?  The  nation  was  at  peace  with  the 
mightiest  foreign  powers,  and  seemed  ready  to 
advance,  without  an  effort  or  a  sacrifice,  to  an 
imexampled  height  of  splendour.  The  only  enemies 
the  king  had  to  fear  within  the  state  were  a  few 
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hundred  veterans  of  the  Revolution  party,  some 
beardless,  inexperienced  pupils  of  the  military 
schools,  destitute  of  name  and  fortune,  but  deter- 
mined by  any  means,  honourable  or  dishonourable, 
to  win  both.  These  young  fools  had  been  debauched 
by  a  weak  display  of  kindness  and  encouragement. 
They  might  have  been  kept  from  evil  courses,  had 
honours  and  rewards  been  opened  to  their  ambition, 
without  cringing  to  their  insults  and  menaces,  as 
was  too  often  done. 

The  incorrigible  votaries  of  anarchy,  those  faith- 
less characters  who  will  understand  nothing,  whose 
obstinate  devotion  to  false  systems  is  a  disease  be- 
yond remedy,  woidd  have  been  scorned  by  the  world, 
as  always  happens  when  calmness  and  reason  prevail. 

But  France  was  yet  far  from  the  end  of  its 
calamities.  Tlie  monarchy  was  destined  to  fall 
when  the  highest  destinies  awaited  it.  It  fell 
through  the  weakness  of  a  king  who  could  not 
beheve  that  the  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
wealth,  whom  he  had  received  with  favour  when 
the  whole  world  repelled  him,  and,  blinded  by  the 
prospect  of  a  glorious  future,  reposed  his  entire 
confidence  in  a  minister  who,  however  excellent  as 
a  man,  had  none  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in 
a  minister  of  state, — who,  besides,  after  the  de- 
parture of  M.  Bourraont,  took  on  himself  the 
management  of  the  two  most  important  and  diffi- 
cult departments  of  military  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  latter  of  these  two  departments  had  been 
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conducted  with  great  ability,  and  the  most  hrilliaut 
results  were  beginning  to  be  realised.  PoUgnac 
alone  could  not  luive  accomplished  this.  A  share 
of  the  credit  belongs  to  M.  de  la  Forronnays,  but 
the  minister  had  contributed  to  this  result,  and 
he  had  just  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  it.  No 
blame  attaches  to  his  administration  of  foreign 
affairs;  but  he  was  mad  enough  to  undertake,  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  a  department  whose  nimierous  details 
require  such  incessant  care,  that  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  separate  it  into  various  branches.  He 
had  promised  Bourmont,  however,  that  he  would 
take  no  important  step  tiU  the  latter  might  return. 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  await  his  return?  ^Yhere- 
fbre  did  he  publish,  in  his  absence,  those  ordinances 
which  would  have  infaUibly  been  obeyed  had  the 
requisite  precautions  been  duly  observed,  or  a 
judicious  use  made  of  the  means  at  their  disposal? 
But,  on  the  contrary,  impatient  to  have  the  sole 
merit  of  the  success,  he  hurried  on  the  publication, 
■without  even  informing  his  colleagues  or  the 
minister  of  police,  M.  Mangin,  a  loyal  and  energetic 
officer,  whose  exertions  might  have  saved  all. 
M.  de  Folignac  rashly  perilled  the  destinies  of 
France  and  of  mankind.  On  his  head,  therefore, 
flill  be  for  ever  the  guilt  of  the  catastrophe  that 
followed. 

The  minister  is   doubly  to  blame,   because  his 
enemies  were  entirely  off  their  guard.     They  were 
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scattered  in  different  positions,  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  their  situations.  Most  of  the  leaders 
took  flight  when  the  first  shot  was  fired.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  and  for  whom  all  was 
done,  took  shelter  in  the  forest  of  Raincy,  where, 
thirty-seven  years  before,  ho  had  plotted  the  de- 
struction of  the  virtuoua  Louis  XVI.  He  was 
still  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  same  throne,  and  that  king's  not  less  honest 
and  unfoi-tunate  brother. 

More  wary  than  he  had  been  in  1793,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  sought  the  shade  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  conflict.  He  was  afraid  lest  Charles  X. 
should  summon  liim  to  St.  Cloud,  to  wliich  he 
would  not  have  gone,  though  it  was  his  duty.  He 
was  equally  afraid  of  a  summons  from  the  oppo- 
sition chiefs,  to  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  present 
himself  till  the  lictory  was  decided. 

On  the  first  day,  victory  was  by  no  means  on 
the  side  of  the  insurgents.  The  opposition  were 
as  little  prepared  for  action  as  the  ministry;  and 
the  first  resist.ance  came  from  some  casual  assem- 
blies of  workmen,  unarmed,  and  without  leaders, 
headed  by  the  journaUst  Dumoulin,  and  an  indi- 
Tidual  who  called  himself  Count  and  Colonel 
Dubourg,  whose  name  and  titles  were  very  ques- 
tionable. This  personage,  anticipating  something 
unusual,  entered  a  broker's  shop,  and,  assuming 
the  hat  of  a  general,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  few  operatives  and  scholars,  who  had  robbed  the 
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guard-house  and  the  gunsmiths'  stores,  to  equip 
themselves  with  armour.  Such  were  the  adversaries 
with  whom  the  Duke  de  Kagusa  had  to  measure 
strength.  To  oppose  them,  he  had  the  faithful 
guard  of  the  king,  whose  loyalty  only  required  a 
leader  to  display  itself  to  advantage.  But  that 
marshal,  who  had  for  fifteen  years  been  seeking 
the  opportimity  of  a  third  treason  to  redeem  the 
infamy  of  the  two  former,  was  the  last  man  to 
be  invested  with  such  a  conunission  as  the  com- 
mand of  the  guard  on  such  an  occasion;  and  yet, 
to  give  bim  the  post  of  honour,  the  offers  of  the 
gallant  Duke  de  Belluno  were  rejected.  Donnadieu, 
also,  was  passed  over,  though  he  had  been  promised 
the  command  in  the  absence  of  SI.  Eourmont. 
The  name  of  the  px-ince  who  ordered  this  arrange- 
ment we  shall  omit,  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  his  unfortunate  widow.  We  have  considered 
the  event  of  July  in  all  its  aspects,  and  we  boldly 
affirm,  that  had  Victor  or  Donnadieu  been  invested 
with  the  command,  no  revolution  could  have  taken 
place. 

Just  as  on  a  later  occasion,  the  insurgents  did 
not  think  of  erecting  barricades  till  the  last 
moment;  and  when  they  had  fortified  themselves 
by  these  means,  the  forces  led  against  them  were 
insufficient  and  ill  supported.  In  twenty-foiur 
hours,  upwards  of  30,000  meu  might  have  been 
led  to  the  spot,  and  every  post  occupied  the  evening 
before  the  4meute  began.     In  1830,  the  number 
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of  troops  was  twice  as  great,  and  yet,  not  more 
than  3,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  struggle. 
After  having  taken  one  position  at  great  loss,  it 
was  necessary  to  quit  it  to  take  another,  and  then 
to  abandon  the  latter  to  recover  the  former.  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  three  glor'iotis  days. 

All  was  done  without  plan  or  concert.  Marmont 
never  presented  himself.  He  held  negociations  with 
M.  Lafitte  and  some  of  the  opposition  eliiefs,  who 
visited  him,  bewailed  his  unfortunate  position,  and 
censured  the  crimes  of  the  minister,  and  even  the 
king.  He  assured  them  that  the  friends  of  the 
insurrection  could  not  reproach  him,  for  his  first 
thought  had  been  to  arrest  the  ministers  as 
enemies  of  the  Eevolution.  Finally,  he  said  that 
he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  to  receive  fifty  shots 
before  retaliating  once.  So  spoke  a  marshal  who 
had  had  a  military  career  of  twenty  years.  We 
know  very  well  that  a  general  must  exercise  great 
prudence  in  civil  war ;  but  we  never  knew  that 
weakness  and  hesitation  either  prevented  or  lessened 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Hypocritical  pretenders  to 
the  character  of  pliilantliropists  were  not  the  men 
to  be  appealed  to  on  such  an  occasion.  IIow  often 
do  those  quacks  throw  oil  on  the  flames  of  civil 
dissension,  though  afterwards  they  affect  to  deplore 
its  results.  So  did  the  players  in  the  fifteen  years' 
comedy,  especially  Lafitte,  at  the  conference  so 
imwarrantably  granted  him  by  the  commander  of 
the  royal  troops. 
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Charles  X.,  all  the  while,  was  quietly  playing 
at  whist  in  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  The  noise 
of  the  cannon,  the  smoke  of  which  he  saw  from 
his  window,  never  moved  him.  He  placed  entire 
reliance  on  the  words  of  Polignac  and  the  attach- 
ment of  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  When 
any  attempt  to  rouse  him  was  made,  he  gravely 
said  he  had  no  fears;  a  troop  of  geTis-d' armea 
would  settle  the  matter.  One  officer  told  him 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  a  suspicious  sort  of 
commotion  at  Neuilly,  and  was  about  to  arrest  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  bring  him  to  St.  Cloud ;  but 
the  king  severely  answered,  "  That  would  have  been 
very  wrong,  and  you  would  have  been  punished." 
Had  that  been  done,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
insurrection  would  have  been  at  an  end.  The 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  though  on  the  point 
of  grasping  power,  were  still  in  great  perplexity; 
and  had  it  been  told  Lafltte  that  his  favourite 
hero  was  in  the  king's  power,  he  would  have 
abandoned  the  whole  enterprise  in  despair. 

To  give  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
at  this  decisive  moment,  we  must  relate  what 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  July,  at  Lafitte's  hotel, 
which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection. 
The  chiefs  were  met  there,  deliberating  on  their 
position — at  best,  a  serious  one;  and  desperate, 
had  other  foes  resisted  them.  The  people  of 
Paris  generally  had  ^  taken  no  part  in  the  move- 
ment.    Straggling  bodies  of  guards  might  be  seen 
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in  the  streets,  doing  duty.  The  whole  of  the 
king's  guard  continued  at  St.  Cloud.  The  armies 
of  St.  Omer  and  Luneville  were  marching  towards 
Paris ;  and,  had  one  spark  of  courage  heen  mani- 
fested by  the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  a  glimpse 
of  the  white  plume  would  have  restored  all.  Lafltte 
knew  this,  and  trembled  in  the  midst  of  then- 
triumph.  One  came  to  tell  them  that  two  regi- 
ments, on  the  place  Vend6mc,  were  wavering.  All 
felt  the  importance  of  gomg  there,  but  each  was 
afraid  to  make  the  attempt.  The  task  devolved 
on  Colonel  Heymfes,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  been 
the  aide-de-camp  of  Ney.  He  i*etumed  shortly 
with  the  colonel  of  the  55th,  who  agreed  to  pass 
over  to  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  on  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  called  to  fight  agahist  his 
comi-ades.  His  terms  were  at  once  agreed  to. 
When  this  was  announced  to  his  soldiers,  they 
were  so  overjoyed  that  they  discharged  their  mus- 
kets, the  report  of  which  li-ightened  the  assembly, 
who  began  to  think  it  was  the  king's  guard.  Evei-y 
one  present  consulted  hia  own  safety.  Tliey  ran 
into  the  courts,  lea\-ing  no  one  in  the  hall  except 
the  president,  who  bad  sprained  his  foot,  and  was 
unable  to  quit  his  chair.  This  anecdote  was  long 
kept  secret,  but  Louis  Philii)pe  announced  it  to 
the  world  when  he  wished  to  convince  every  one 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  himself 
alone,  and  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  eftbrts  of 
Lafitte  and  his  associates.  This  was,  with  himj 
2a 
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no  uncommon  mode  of  discharging  a  debt.  We 
may  judge  from  this  incident  what  would  have 
been  the  case  had  Charles  X.  advanced  to  the 
Champ  Elys^es  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  sent 
a  squadron  to  Lafitte's  hotel  to  bring  bim  and  hia 
brother-conspirators  into  the  royal  presence.  Not 
a  man  woidd  have  escaped.  The  Revolution  woxild' 
have  been  at  an  end.  The  Dulce  of  Orleans  would 
have  emerged  in  hot  haste  from  Ms  hiding-place, 
flung  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  begged  pardon 
and  received  it,  and  then  returned  to  Neuilly  to 
teach  his  children  to  be  patient,  to  respect  the 
hiws  of  the  king,  and  tliat,  if  they  did  not,  their 
rights  nould  not  be  respected.  By  nhat  a  thread 
the  destinies  of  empires  are  suspended! 

But  the  time  of  mercy  and  of  Divine  justice 
was  not  yet  come.  AVhile  the  descendant  of  Saint 
Louis,  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  preparing 
for  a  third  exile,  which  he  now  saw  inevitable, 
his  unworthy  cousin,  the  source  of  all  those  cala- 
mities, was  hiding  himself  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
forest  of  Bondy,  in  an  old  chutemt,  from  which 
he  heard  the  sound  of  musketry  and  the  noise  of 
cannon.  The  combat  was  in  progress ;  French 
blood  was  flowing ;  all  in  consequence  of  schemes 
organised  and  supported  by  himself.  He  waited 
the  issue  with  dread.  He  was  afraid  to  quit  liia 
retreat,  even  when  Lafitte  sent  his  emissaries  to 
lu-ge  him  to  appear  on  the  scene.  The  banker, 
at  last,   impatient  of  such   delay   and   hesitation, 
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wrote  to  him  that  he  must  choose  hetween  a  crown 
and  a  passport.  The  prince,  confused  and  troubled, 
answered  mechanically,  "  Je  voits  remercie."  At 
lengtli,  on  the  third  day,  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  de  Montesquieu,  son  of  him  who  had 
protected  liim  in  Switzerland,  he  set  out,  atlvaneed 
a  little  way,  and  then  retreated  to  liis  place  of 
shelter. 

Meantime,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  who  had  remained  at  Neuilly,  faced  the 
storm.  More  courageous  than  the  hero  of  Vabny, 
they  received  successively  all  the  messengers  and 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  with  whom  they 
discussed  all  the  plans  and  consequences  of  the 
crisis.  To  those  princesses  were  presented  all  the 
proposals  respecting  lieutenant-generalship,  regency, 
and  royalty.  When  the  last  was  mentioned  by 
Thiers  and  Dupin,  who,  though  absent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  stiife,  did  not  wish  to  be  last  to 
profit  by  it,  the  Buchess  of  Orleans  severely  repelled 
it,  and  accused  them  of  ■n-ishing  to  betray  her  hus- 
band into  ingratitude  and  usurpation.  "We  msh 
we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  tliis  tardy  and 
empty  expression  of  gratitude  was  ever  uttered ; 
but  we  know  no  circumstance  that  confirms  it  or 
renders  it  probable.  If  real,  we  believe  that  it 
was  only  a  part  of  the  great  comedy  which  had 
been  dragging  its  weary  length  for  fifteen  years, 
and  was  now  close  on  its  dSnovement.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  two  ladies  sent  reports  every  hour 
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to  the  dake  of  the  profMJsals  laid  hefore  them; 
and  when  it  was  decided  to  <^er  him  the  erowiL, 
Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  whose  spirit  was  (to  use 
the  expression  of  M.  Sarrans)  too  mascoUiie  not 
to  understand  her  brother's  long-ohmshed  wishes, 
took  care  not  to  refuse  it.  TThen  the  victorv  was 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  aU  fears  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Bevolution  throughout  Europe  were 
dispelled,  she  frankly  told  her  mind  to  M.  Thiers, 
who  unblushingly  announced  that  the  king  had 
taken  aU  the  necessary  precautions,  and  would 
guarantee  to  all  foreign  powers  the  maintenance 
of  internal  peace  and  the  suppression  of  anarchy 
and  propagandism,  and  that  it  was  only  for  this 
purpose  he  accepted  power.  As  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  difficulty.  It  was 
but  a  copy  of  the  bloodless  revolution  which,  in 
1688,  dethroned  the  Stuarts.  Lafitte,  who  had 
said  this  already  at  the  tribune,  could  not  have 
made  the  matter  more  intelligible  to  the  princess, 
who,  now  completely  reassured,  hastily  transmitted 
information  to  her  brother,  who  was  obstinately 
remaining  at  Baincy,  and  seemed  unwilling  to 
himself  of  his  good  fortune,  when  nothing 
ig  wanting  but  for  him  to  take  his  seat  on  the 

me. 

Sie  chiefe  of  the  faction,  meantime,  were  mur- 

ring  and  discontented.     They  went  from  the 

a  of  Lafitte  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to  Neuilly, 

16  bureau  of  the  National;   and  were  every- 
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where  demanding  whether  he  was  going  to  appear 
at  last.  It  is  said  that  one  of  them,  in  a  rage, 
repeated  the  words  applied  hy  Mirabeau,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  to  his  father.  The  words  are  not 
of  the  kind  to  be  reproduced  as  they  were  originally 
uttered,  but  they  are  too  forcilile  and  characteristic 
to  be  omitted :  we  therefore  give  them  in  Iiatin : — 
"  Arrigit  ad  scelus  nee  unqvam  patrat." 

When  the  tumult  of  the  strife  had  died  away, 
and  Louis  Philippe  no  longer  doubted  that  the 
victory  was  his  own,  he  determined  to  return  to 
NeuUly.  After  a  separation  of  four  days,  he  there 
rejoined  his  family  on  the  30th  of  July. 

Still,  unwUling  to  show  himself  to  all  the  world, 
he  shut  himself  up,  alone,  in  a  pavilion  in  his 
garden  till  night  came.  He  then  set  out  for  the 
capital,  escorted  by  Colonel  Heymfes  and  hia  secre- 
tary, Oudart.  He  was  disguised,  on  foot,  and 
afraid  of  being  discovered.  He  thus  scaled  several 
barricades,  which  were  no  longer  occupied  or  gar- 
risoned ;  and,  not  knowing  the  pass-word,  he 
answered  to  the  "  Qui  vine"  of  the  sentinels  by  a 
fictitious  name.  He  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal 
at  eleven  o'clock.  StUl  afraid  of  being  discovered, 
he  hid  himself  in  a  closet  under  the  roof  of  this 
palace.  His  first  thought,  now,  was  to  inform 
Lafitte,  Sebastiani,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
who  spread  the  information. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  chiefs  of  the  plot,  the 
leaders   of   those   221   deputies   who  were  in  the 
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capital,  assembled  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where 
they  resolved  to  proclaim  Louis  Philippe  king. 
That  prince  was  then  talking  to  the  Duke  de 
Mortemart,  the  late  minister  of  Charles  X.,  whom 
he  had  infoitned  of  his  arrival,  and  who  had  been 
so  eager  to  inform  him  of  his  nomination  to  the  I 
post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  "  I  found 
him,"  said  the  duke,  "  stretched  on  a  mattress.  Ilis  i 
body  was  meanly  and  scantily  covered,  Ilis  brow 
was  wet  R'ith  perspiration.  His  mind  was  evidently 
occupied  by  the  most  anxious  thoughts."  As  soon 
as  Louis  Philippe  saw  the  duke,  he  began  to  address 
him  with  extreme  volubility,  protesting  attachment 
to  the  elder  branch,  and  swearing  that  he  had  only 
come  to  Paris  to  support  their  interests.  At  that 
moment  M.  de  Mortemart,  having  heard  the  crowd 
cry  under  the  window  "  Ftve  le  Roi"  said  to  him, 
"  Monseigneur,  you  perceive  this  is  addressed  to 
you."  "No,  no,"  replied  the  prince  sharply;  "if 
you  see  the  king  before  me,  tell  him  I  have  been 
brought  to  Paris  by  Ibrce,  and  that  I  will  be  torn 
in  pieces  sooner  than  suffer  the  crown  to  he  placed 
upon  my  head."  He  instantly  took  a  pen  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  tho  king,  in  which  he  made  still 
more  energetic  protestations  of  loyalty.  He  then 
sealed  it  carefully,  and  told  M.  de  Mortemart  to 
take  great  care  of  it.  The  latter,  for  security, 
concealed  it  in  a  fold  of  his  cravat. 

Louis  Philippe's  arrival  (so  long  and  anxiously 
expected)  was  an  important  event   for   his  party, 
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who  spread  the  tidings  very  rapidly.  Nest  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  crowds  of  people  shouted 
under  the  windows  of  the  Palais  Royal,  "  Vice  le 
Ihic  d' Orleans !  Vice  le  Roi!"  And,  that  no 
mistake  might  be  made,  they  added,  "  Domn  vyith 
the  Carlists !  Down  with  the  Jesuit!"  (so  Charles 
the  Tenth  was  designated.)  In  the  midst  of  this, 
a  deputation  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  arrived. 
This  body  had  been  dissolved  by  the  ordinances, 
and  re-eonstructed  out  of  the  deputies  then  in  Paris, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lafitte.  They  were  forty- 
nine  in  number ;  and  these,  with  twenty -five  peers, 
assembled  under  similar  circumstances,  styled  them- 
Belrea  the  legislative  power.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
a  deputation  from  this  power,  thus  created,  brought 
a  decree  which  had  been  concluded,  summoning  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  capital,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  lieutenant-general.  Fear  prevented 
them  from  pronouncing  a  more  sweeping  edict. 
They  were  not  quite  certain  what  the  prince's 
intentions  were,  though  Lafitte  and  Sebastian!, 
whose  activity  had  been  conspicuous  throughout, 
had  gii'cn  him  information  of  everything.  His 
iiighness,  at  first,  manifested  a  little  embarrass- 
ment, either  because  the  offer  was  inferior  to  his 
expectations,  or  because  he  knew  that  Charles  X. 
was  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  12,000  of  his 
best  troops,  which  might  be  increased  every  hour, 
and  only  wanted  a  leader  to  march  them  to  Paris. 
He  requested  time  ibr  reflection,  and  invoked  the 
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counsel  of  Talleyrand,  who  approved  of  everything. 
The  duke  hesitated  no  longer,  and  instantly  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  his  final 
accejitance  of  office,  in  a  proclamation  drawn  up 
by  himself: — 

"  The  deputies  of  France  now  present  in  Paris  have  summoned 
me  to  this  capital  to  eiercise  the  fimctions  of  iieutenant-general. 
•  "  /  could  not  henilate  to  come  and  share  your  dangers,  to 
place  myself  in  tbe  midst  of  this  heroic  population,  and  eiert 
my  utmost  efforts  to  avert  the  evila  of  civil  wnr  and  auarcliy. 
On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  bore  with  pride  those  glorious  cobora 
which  you  have  reaumed,  and  which  I  wore  so  long  myself.  The 
Chamber  is  about  to  assemble.  They  will  use  all  means  to  secure 
the-  laws  of  the  realm,  and  mnintaiu  the  pubhc  righta.  A  eharter 
icUl  henceforth  be  a  reality." 

This  publication  diiFused  joy  throughout  the  party 
which  had  been  in  deep  perplexity  for  several  days, 
and  was  receiving  constant  accessions.  B.  Constant, 
BiSrard,  Villemain,  and  Guizot,  were  immediately 
requested  to  reply  to  it.  Tbe  reply,  like  all  such 
documents,  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  royal  speech, 
interspersed  with  a  few  more  direct  insults  aimed 
at  Charles  X.,  promises  equally  false,  which  facts 
have  so  strongly  belied. 

These  publications  opened  the  eyes  of  the  repub- 
licans to  the  projects  of  the  Orleanists.  They  were 
filled  with  discontent,  and  burst  out  into  violent 
invectives  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  especially  in 
the  Lointier  Club,  where  the  republicans  assembled. 
Keen  disputes  arose.  The  assembly  deliberated 
standing,  with  muskets  in  their  bands,  eyeing  with 
defiance  all  who  opposed   them.      The  joximalist 
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Chevalier  and  the  poet  B^ranger,  two  of  tlie  more 
moderate  members  of  tlie  party,  vainly  tried  to  calm 
them.  Tbey  were  roused  to  matlness  by  the  two 
proclamations,  and  instantly  passed  a  imanimous 
decree  tliat  a  remonstrance  should  be  presented 
to  the  pro\isional  government,  established  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  mider  the  presidency  of  La  Fayette, 
This  was  drawn  up  on  the  spot.  Its  purport  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  words,  which 
formed  its  commencement : — 

"  The  people  have  won  back  their  righta  with  their  blood. 
The  most  precious  of  these  is  the  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
government,  No  proclamation  must  be  issued  which  points  out 
a  chief,  when  even  the  form  of  government  is  im determined." 

Huber,  then  less  known  tlian  he  is  now,  was 
entrusted  with  the  presentation  of  tliis  memorable 
document.  He  set  out  from  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard,  carrying  tlie 
address  at  the  end  of  bis  musket,  and  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  most  active  friends,  Guinard,  Teste, 
Tr61at,  Hingray,  Bastide,  Doubelle,  &c.,  whose 
names  now  belong  to  history,  and  deserve  a  place 
among  the  mighty  movers  in  its  greatest  incidents. 

These  gentlemen  made  their  way  through  the 
mob  to  the  supreme  council,  over  wliich  La  Fayette 
was  presiding.  With  a  stentorian  voice,  Huber 
read  his  remonstrance,  in  presence  of  a  crowded 
assembly,  who  warmly  applauded  his  courage.  The 
applause  increased  when  the  orator  repeatedly  in- 
vited the  president  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  It 
2b 
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cannot  be  denied  that  for  the  moment  the  old 
general  was  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France. 
He  might  have  made  himself  king,  dictator,  or 
president.  No  one  could  have  opposed  him.  But 
no  calculating  ambition  plunged  La  Fayette  into 
revolutions.  The  prime  source  of  all  was  an  affiront 
offered  to  him  at  court.  His  subsequent  conduct 
was  marked  by  obstinacy;  and  the  court  did  not 
take  the  right  method  to  bring  him  to  reason. 
No  man  was  more  manageable.  His  nature  was 
neither  vicious  nor  vindictive. 

To  avenge  that  court  affix)nt,  he  fought  and 
conspired  during  sixty  years.  He  overturned 
monarchies  and  republics,  though  he  had  no  pre- 
dilection for  any  form  of  government.  Destitute 
of  foresight,  the  day  after  a  victory  was  to  him 
often  more  embarrassing  than  that  which  preceded 
it.  He  was  ever  ready  to  be  led  by  men  more 
ambitious  and  crafty  than  himself.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  become  the  centre  of  attraction  as 
the  end  of  the  struggle  approached.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  a  sort  of  court  was  formed  at  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  of  which  he  was  the  sovereign.  The 
position  was  one  that  gratified  his  vanity,  but  he 
had  not  dignity  to  sustain  it.  He  had  already 
been  visited  by  Messrs.  Barrot  and  Mauguin,  ad- 
herents of  Lafitte,  and,  consequently,  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  was  afterwards  visited  by  Gteneral 
Gerard,  the  son-in-law  of  Valence,  and  grandson 

the  tender  mother,  who  could  not  but  be  a  friend 
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of  Louis  Philippe,  and  rendered  him  important 
service  at  this  crisis.  Several  others  visited  him, 
who  held  similar  views,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  July ;  and  the  commander  of  the  national 
guard  was  unahle  to  withstand  their  flatteries  and 
entreaties.  He  even  entered  into  treaties  with 
some  of  them.  It  is  well  knoAvn  that  he  declared 
his  wiUingness  to  acknowledge  the  new  dynasty 
if  it  was  recognised  hy  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
whose  sovereignty  he  had  proclaimed  forty  years 
hefore,  and  was  still  determined  to  uphold.  "We 
may  judge,  therefore,  of  his  emharrassment,  wlien 
the  repuhlican  deputation  waited  upon  him.  That 
party  had  heen  Ms  horror  ever  since  the  10th  of 
August,  1792.  He  stammered,  and  repeating  the 
word  which  M.  Barrot  had  put  into  his  mouth, 
declared  that  the  Orleans  dynasty  was  the  best  of 
republics;  that  France  wanted  a  monarchy  sur- 
TOtmded  by  republican  institutions.  These  strange 
words  were  instantly  repeated,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  king.  It  has  been  said,  that  to  effect 
a  revolution,  or  any  important  change  whatever, 
a  rallying  cry  is  necessary.  When  the  ears  of  the 
people  have  become  familiar  with  this,  when  the 
idea  has  become  general,  half  the  work  is  done. 
Perhaps  La  Fayette  was  ignorant  of  this.  Odillon 
Barrot  was  not.  At  a  later  period,  he  and  his 
friends  declared  that  France  wanted  a  republic 
with  monarchical  institutions.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
1830,  La  Fayette,  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  afraid  lest 
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this  definition  Bliould  not  prove  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  republicans,  declared  solemnly,  in  their  presence, 
to  M.  do  Sussy,  who  had  come  as  the  envoy  of 
Charles  X.,  that  that  monarch  had  ceased  to  reign. 
The  assembly  was  so  moved  by  this  announcement, 
that  M.  de  Bastide  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
the  king's  envoy  out  of  the  window.  Desirous, 
at  the  same  time,  of  satisfying  the  brave  Huber, 
the  president  entrusted  to  birn  a  republican  pro- 
clamation, which  the  councU  had  adopted  and 
subscribed  on  the  precetUng  day,  and  were  about 
to  make  public  that  morning,  till  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
club  orator  was  enchanted.  He  went  down  into 
the  street,  mounted  on  a  post,  and  read  it  to  the 
mob,  who,  bcMTldered  by  those  contradictions,  hissed 
and  applauded  at  the  same  moment,  waiting  tUi 
more  definite  orders  should  reach  them. 

Such,  on  the  30th  of  July,  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  at  Paris,  was  the  preface  to  the  elevation 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  By  such  men, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  destinies  were  shaped 
of  the  first  nation  in  the  universe  1 

The  question  was  not  yet  quite  determined.     The 

succeeding  day  was  destined  to  he  yet  more  eventful 

and  decisive.  It  ivas  Louis  Philippe's  18th  brumaire. 

jrhaps  more  perils  yet  awaited  him  than  Bonaparte 

d  encountered  at  St.  Cloud.      He  now  unques- 

oably  manifested  more  courage  and  presence  of 

d.      In   fact,   he   eSaced   the   memorj^    of  the 
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past  (lay's  cowardice.  He  could  be  brave  when  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  ambition  or  pride.  Encouraged 
by  his  friends,  now  on  the  increase,  by  the  answer 
of  La  Fayette,  which  General  Gerard  had  that 
morning  transmitted  to  him,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was 
devoted  to  his  interests;  knowing,  above  all,  the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  lend  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  public  opinion,  he  hesitated 
no  longer. 

As  we  wish  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  an  event 
which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  history, 
we  shall  borrow  the  pen  of  liaiitte,  who  spoke  of 
it  as  follows,  in  1834,  when  his  Orleanist  illusion 
had  vanished,  and  he  invoked  the  pardon  of  Ood 
and  men  .■— 

"  Great  events  might  occur  duriug  the  passage  from  the  Palais 
Bojal  to  the  H6tel  de  Tille.  Amongst  the  busy  spirits,  few 
were  in  favour  of  IjouIs  Philippe.  Some  wore  portisaDs  of  the 
young  Napoieou.  The  chief  combatajita  of  tlie  three  days  wen- 
for  ftQ  appeal  to  the  country.  The  people  wished  for  no  Bourbons. 
But  for  La  Fayette  and  myself — we  might  be  wrong  now,  perhaps, 
but  then  we  were  right — a  republic  would  have  been  proclaimed 
at  on  early  hour.  Three  or  four  thousand  young  men  wished  to 
seize  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  convey  him  to  Cherbourg, 
La  Fayette  refused  to  sign  the  order.  Others  threatened  to  alay 
the  municipal  commission  if  they  surrendered  their  power.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau  and  Mauguin  wished  to  place  full  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  nation.  They  apprehended  no  outburst  of  violence. 
The  audacity  of  the  Chamber  of  Peera  roused  their  furj-,  A 
terrible  expedient  was  meditated.  It  was  proposed  that  fifty 
persons,  well  supported,  should  mount  the  posts  in  the  Rue  do 
Touraon  and  the  Hue  de  Vaugii-ard,  and  cry  aloud,  '  The  peertt 
haw  prociaimed  itenry   I',!'     The  gates  were  to  be  forced,  and 
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all  pot  to  the  sword.  This  wm  commnnicated  to  Miignin.  '  Wbat 
mj9  La  Fayette  to  it?'  answered  the  honoarable  member  of  the 
municipal  commission.  '  He  has  not  been  consulted.'  'Ah  well ; 
this  is  his  answer,  and  mine,  and  that  of  all  mj  friends : — Shed 
one  drop  of  blood,  and  we  finrsake,  we  curse  the  Berolution.'  One 
danger  only  threatened  the  prince  on  his  waj  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  Twenty  of  the  most  headstrong  youths  posted  themselves 
in  ambush  in  a  small  street  opening  on  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille. 
His  life  here  hung  suspended  by  a  hair.  Who  saved  him  ?  Those 
whom  the  profligate  jutte-miUeu  now  persecute ;  and  by  a  single 
word,  you  will  kill  LafiUe,  Pajol,  Gerard,  and  B.  QmitatU.  He 
knew  nothing  of  all  these  schemes." 

Lafitte,  who  thus  disclosed  some  of  the  most 
disgusting  passages  of  the  history  of  those  glorious 
days,  was,  undoubtedly,  a  well-informed  witness. 
He  did  not  tell,  however,  what  every  one  well 
knows,  that  he  and  his  friends  stirred  up  those 
youthful  fanatics  to  attack  a  blind  but  well-inten- 
tioned and  benevolent  government,  against  which 
it  is  impossible  to  charge  any  of  those  crimes 
which  we  are  now  relating,  and  which  must  appear 
in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  history. 

To  complete  our  narrative  of  the  events  which 
ushered  in  our  hero's  exaltation  to  the  throne,  we 
must  call  in  another  witness,  viz.,  the  aide-de-camp 
of  La  Fayette,  who  was  placed  in  circumstances 
equally  favourable  with  Lafitte,  and  has  related  what 
he  saw  in  a  style  equally  keen  and  witty: — 

''Who  does  not  remember,"  says  M.  Sarrans,  ''that  passage 
from  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  the  whimsical  cartage  that  sur- 
rounded the  candidate  for  monarchy  ?    Who  has  not  still  before 
hia  ores  Lafitte's  sedan  chair,  following  closely  the  white  horse 
I  citizen  king,  who  regulated  his  pace  to  accommodate  the 
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two  SnvoyardB  who  were  bearing  the  ministerial  deatinies  of  1830? 
Who  does  Dot  sniile  at  the  remembrance  of  Messrs.  M^chin  and 
Viennet,  who  went  puffing  along,  eagerlj  contesting  the  houour 
of  the  post  between  the  eharger  of  Louia  Philippe  and  the 
teheelbarrow  of  the  president,  shouting  '  Long  live  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,'  till  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  rang  again  ?  The  noisy 
acclamations  sent  forth  in  the  court  of  the  Egnlit^  Palace  died 
away  as  the  distance  increased  between  tho  royal  corl^ye  and 
the  official  focus  of  Orleaiiist  devotion ;  and  then,  again,  tbe  hero 
of  Jemappes,  kindling  with  enthusiasni,  demon Btrating  to  the 
public  bis  intimacj-  with  I^tte  every  moment,  making  signs  of 
intelligence  to  G6rard,  smiling  to  M.  A'iennet,  bowing  to  IM^hin, 
and  exhibiting  bis  hat,  adorned  with  the  three  colours,  to  the 
sullen  and  disdainful  multitude.  A  drum  sending  forth  a  feeble 
sound,  four  ushers,  eighty-nine  tribunes  following,  and  mute 
spectators.  Who  can  forget  a  ceremony  so  ludicrous,  when 
contrasted  with  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  three  days  that  went 
before  ?  At  the  Carrouael,  and  on  the  quays,  the  corttge  were 
not  welcomed  by  a  single  cheer.  At  the  Place  de  la  Grfeve,  the 
welcome  was  even  worse.  People  were  not  convinced  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  come  to  share  our  dangere,  and  save  ua 
from  anarchy.  Some  cried  ^Vite  la  Septihligue !'  Verj-  many 
cried  'Vive  la  Libert^!'  Three  or  four  eiclaimed,  'I^ong  Uve 
the  Duke  of  Orleans!'  Such  were  the  transports  that  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  hia  royal  highnesa.  Still  less  encouraging  was  hia 
reception  by  the  assembly  within  the  Hfltel  do  Ville.  The  men 
who  had  effected  the  Eevolution,  tho  young  men  especially,  who 
still  had  arms  in  their  hands,  called  aloud  for  a  republic,  with 
La  Fayette  for  president.  But  tho  general  wish,  the  principle 
of  submission  to  the  representatives  of  France,  and  the  fear  of 
n  reaction,  prevailed  over  the  urgent  wishes  of  the  aaaenihled 
patriots  to  wrest  the  reins  of  power  from  the  hands  of  intriguing 
men.  Besides,  hod  not  the  Duke  of  Orleane  said,  twenty  times 
over,  that  hit  reign  would  only  be  a  bridge  hading  to  the  repablUt 
— the  republic'.  It  monopolised  hU  aff'eclionaf  These  were  his 
very  words. 

"  Things  were  in  this  state  when  he  entered  the  Hfltel  de  Ville. 
A  general  murmuring  greeted  his  arrival,  which  his  partiaans 
viualy  attempted  to  drown  with  their  cheew,    When  he  passed 
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into  tlie  til  rone-room,  which  wtta  fiUcd  witli  the  eouibat-aiita  anil 
the  wounded,  the  cries  of '  JVb  more  Bourhont !  Vive  La  Fayette  I' 
arose  in  euch  tumult,  that  liia  assurance  seemed  shaken.  His 
features  manifested  considcmble  alarm,  when  M.  Vicnnet,  having 
snatched  the  declaration  of  the  deputies  from  the  hands  of  Lafitte, 
read  it  to  the  ossombly,  without  eliciting  one  approving  sound. 
Unequivocal  expressions  of  disBUtisfoction  were  uttered,  and  his 
situation  became  each  moment  more  perplexing.  A  few  miuutes' 
more  uncertainty,  and  all  was  over  with  the  monarchy  of  1830. 
At  this  moment.  La  Fayette,  approaching  placed  a  tricolour  flag 
in  his  hands,  and  led  him  to  the  balcony  of  the  Hfltel  de  Ville, 
where  he  embraced  him  before  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  who  were 
waiting  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  witness  the  welcome 
given  by  the  patriarch  of  liberty  to  a  man  whose  name  suggested 
the  most  odious  recollections.  The  voice  of  La  Fayette  stilled 
the  waves  of  popidar  tumult.  La  Fayette,  as  O.  Barrot  happily 
expressed  it,  dubbtKl  Louis  Philippe  king.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  at  that  moment  his  fate  lay  between  the  Tarpeian  rock 
and  the  diadem  of  royalty.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  at  what 
cost  the  illuBtrious  general  obtained  from  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection a  promise  that  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  be  respected,  and  for  three  days  uo  armed  attempt  should 
be  made  to  revive  the  already  flagging  Eevolution." 

"  On  this  occjision,"  says  M.  Sarnins,  "  the  prince  spoke  only 
to  the  general,  and  declared  how  happy  he  was  to  meet  once 
more  an  old  friend.  Their  first  meeting  wore  the  appearance  of 
constraint.  The  general's  manner  was  cold ;  the  prince  was  em- 
barrassed. The  latter  said  a  few  words  respecting  their  relations 
to  one  another  in  former  times.  He  held  out  his  hand ;  La  Fayette 
took  it.  The  prince  threw  himself  on  his  neck,  and  warmly 
embraced  him.  Tlio  crowd,  who  were  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  duke,  gazed  in  astonishment.  A'iennet  then  read  the 
address  of  the  Chamlier.  This  document  promised  that  the 
delinquencies  of  the  press  should  be  tried  by  jury.  '  There  will 
be  no  more  delinquencies  of  the  press,'  said  the  prince,  bending 

■"■rds  La  Fayette ;  '  there  will  be  no  more.'     When  the  address 

(•een  read.  General  Dubourg  addressed  to  him  those  terrible 

,*We  have  your  teord:  if  you  ever  Jitrgel  il,  we  tiiall  Jind 

to  make  you  keep  it.'      These  words  were  almost  spoken 
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as  though  the  speaker  had  been  in  a  rage,  ' Sir'  said  the  prmce, 
'yoM  knoie  iiit!  not.'  He  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nation. '  You  know  me  not,'  he  repented,  st  the  name  time 
following  La  Fayette,  who  wna  about  to  present  him  to  the  people. 
Dubourg  continued  in  hia  place,  bluntly  observing,  '  If  1  speak 
thus  to  you,  it  ia  because  I  knu«-  you.'" 

This  description  of  the  appearance  of  Louis 
Philippe  at  tlie  H6tel  de  Ville,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  derives  increased  importance  from  the  fact 
that  M.  Sarrans  was  an  eye-witness.  He  wrote 
the  above  narrative  lour  years  after  the  events 
had  occui-red,  in  answer  to  a  book  bearing  the  title 
"  Tico  Tears  of  the  present  BeigH,"  dictated  by 
Louis  Philippe,  though  publislied  under  a  fictitious 
name.  The  object  of  this  lying  work  was  to  prove 
that  the  citizen  king  did  not  owe  his  elevation  to 
Lafltte  or  La  Fayette,  but  to  his  own  valour  and 
the  choice  of  tlie  nation ; — 

"  This  oblivious  dj-mwty,"  adds  M.  Sarrans,  "  hesitates  not  to 
affir  before  the  world  that  the  omnipotence  ascribed  to  La  Fayette 
was  imaginar}/,  that  it  i»faUe  to  assert  that  there  tcere  tivo  camps 
at  that  period,  that  the  Hdtel  <le  Ville  and  Lafitte't  party  had  a 
common  object;  still  more  false  to  asxert  that  on  the  2J)(A  of  Jul  if, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  holrl  of  Lafitte,  the  proposal  to 
elect  the  Duke  of  Orleans  created  aglonishment,  and  met  tcith 
opposition ;  and  adds,  with  ineoDCcivable  hardihood,  '  ^  there 
were  opponents,  who  were  they  f  Who  could  they  Js/'  I  leave 
to  M.  Lafitte  the  task  of  auaweiing  this  question." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Louis  Pliilippe 
procured  the  pubUcation  of  this  work  two  years 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Its  reputed 
author  was  a  M.  Pi5pin,  of  whom  no  one  possessed 
any  knowledge.  Its  object  was  to  prove  that 
2c 


Louis  Philippe  owed  his  election  to  no  one.  To 
justify  his  ingratitmle,  that  fine  passage  in  the 
history  of  Louis  XII.  was  perverted,  where,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  nobly  declared  that 
he  would  banish  from  his  memory  all  the  injuries 
which  he  had  sustained  while  he  was  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

Louis  Philippe's  friends  soon  found  out  their 
mistake,  as  Lafitte  returned  alone,  in  his  chariot, 
Irom  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  tiie  31st  of  July. 
(The  duke  had  returned  on  his  white  horse  to  the 
Palais  Royal.)  A  feeling  almost  of  anguish  smote 
him  as  he  thought  of  what  he  had  done. 

Jja  Fayette,  who  had  hut  yielded  to  a  sudden 
impulse  of  the  moment,  who  might  have  made  the 
crown  his  own,  repented  sooner,  though  perhaps 
less  bitterly.  That  weak  and  timid  man,  though 
to  outward  appearance  gifted  with  courage  and 
capacity,  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  imbecile 
and  shallow  of  mortals.  Regrets  and  scruples 
distressed  him  when  he  beheld  the  ero^Ti  given 
to  the  son  of  his  ancient  rival  and  personal  foe. 
Jfo  sooner  had  be  embraced  him,  and,  by  so  doing, 
invested  him  with  the  regal  dignity,  in  presence 
of  the  nation,  than  bis  mind  became  a  prey  to  the 
keenest  remorse.  He  thouglit  of  the  republic,  so 
long  the  subject  of  his  dreams ;  of  his  own  popu- 
larity, about  to  fade  away  for  ever ;  of  the  national 
guard  and  the  people's  sovereignty,  the  chimeras 
of  his  youthful  years;   and  when  he   beheld  the 
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nation's  destinies  placed  under  the  control  of  a  man 
whom  he  hardly  knew,  and  whom  he  had  so  little 
reason  to  trust,  he  tried,  by  tardy  and  useless 
restrictions,  to  repair  the  folly  which  had  led  him 
to  make  such  immense  concessions.  Addressing 
Messrs,  Joubert  and  Marcliais,  the  only  friends  of 
his  then  near  him,  he  attempted  to  fetter  the 
newly-created  king  with  engagements  which  he 
could  not  break.  Thus  originated  what  has  been 
called  the  programme  of  the  II6tcl  de  Ville,  that 
phantom  of  a  constitution  which  was  imagined  by 
Ifl.  Fayette  and  his  friends.  It  was  never  proposed 
to  Louis  Philippe.  He  never  gave  it  Ids  consent, 
and,  therefore,  never  broke  it.  No  sooner  was  the 
document  drawn  up  tlian  Iia  Fayette  hastened  to 
the  Palais  Royal  to  call  on  the  duke  to  subscribe  it. 
Poor  La  Fayette  I  He  little  knew  the  man  he 
had  to  deal  with.  As  soon  as  the  duke  perceived 
him,  he  ran  and  embraced  him  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  caused  Inm  to  sit  in  the  great  arm-chair, 
and  began  to  talk  with  more  than  his  wonted 
volubility  of  the  French  republic,  the  United 
States,  his  early  wars,  Brandywinc,  Washington, 
and  a  host  of  similar  topics.  In  this  style  he  went 
on  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  Ho  then  spoke  of 
liis  own  administration,  and  his  love  for  the  repub- 
lican system,  which  had  succeeded  so  well  in 
America;  and  added,  tliat  if  he  could  not  establish 
it  in  France,  he  was  determined  to  surround  the 
monarchy  with  republican  institutions.     La  Fayette 
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was  SO  charmed  that  he  never  uttered  a  word 
concerning  the  document  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket.  The  programme  was  completely  forgotten. 
He  went  home  overwhelmed  with  joy,  and  assured 
his  friends  that  such  a  king  was  better  than  any 
republic,  and  that  no  restrictions  were  necessary. 
At  a  later  period,  when  those  bright  illusions  had 
vanished,  Armand  Carrel,  in  a  reproachful  manner, 
reminded  him  of  his  credulity.  La  Fayette  replied, 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  Mend  ?  I  then  thought 
him  virtuous  and  stupid  1"  And,  because  he 
thought  him  stupid,  he  consented  to  his  becoming 
king! 

Thus,  through  the  improvidence  and  credulity 
of  La  Fayette,  the  tricks  of  a  few  less  noted 
actors  in  the  drama,  and  the  manceuvres  of  Lafitte 
and  his  friends,  Louis  Philippe  became  the  master 
of  Trance.  A  fraction  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
having  invested  itself  with  legislative  power,  con- 
trary to  all  constitutional  precedent,  acknowledged 
him  as  king.  Another  power  had  already  acknow- 
ledged his  sovereignty,  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The 
whole  transaction  runs  parallel  to  the  history  of 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when,  in  like  mamier, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Commune  con- 
^^'ntly  sanctioned  the  massacres  of  September. 

re  remained,  however,  a  third  power,  perhaps 

formidable  than  either  of  the  two  former. 

I  that  of  The  National.    That  journal  had 

^ed  into  existence  by  the  fostering  care  of 
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Talleyrand  and  the  gold  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
whose  elevation  it  had  taken  such  an  important 
part.  It  was  conducted  by  young  men  of  strong 
political  convictions.  Some  of  the  editors  belonged 
to  the  army,  and  were  ready  to  maintain  their 
opinions  at  the  sword's  poiut,  Prom  tbe  first,  it 
exercised  a  great  influence,  and  was  destined  to 
acquire  yet  more.  Its  editors  were  not  men  of 
facile  principle.  Linked,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  republican  club  of  Lointicr,  they  looked  ^vith  no 
favour  on  the  Orleanist  movement.  Louis  Philippe 
was  perjjlexed,  and  opened  bis  mind  to  M.  Tliiers, 
who  had  been  their  friend  and  fellow-labourer, 
though  recent  circumstances  had  soniewbat  di^'ided 
him  from  tbem.  "  I  will  settle  the  matter,"  he 
said,  with  bis  wonted  flippancy  and  impudence. 
Next  moi-ning  be  met  his  brother  editors,  at  the 
bureau  of  tbe  The  National,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  duke  had  that  moment 
been  rejoined  by  his  family,  who  had  come  from 
Neuilly,  where  they  bad  been  for  several  days. 
This  circumstance  caused  some  delay.  Tbe  young 
scribblers,  vain  and  conceited,  like  most  literary 
cbaracters,  swelling  with  the  consciousness  of  their 
importance  as  a  state  power,  resented  this  as  an 
affront.  Boin^illiers,  Armand  CaiTel,  Ti-^lat,  Bas- 
tide,  Mignet,  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  Ai-ago,  Marchais, 
Thomas,  Guinai'd,  Degous^e,  &c.,  were  present  on 
the  occasion.  M.  Thiers  presented  them  to  tbe 
duke.    They  were  all  men  of  some  note  then,  and 
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have  since  acquired  an  historic  name.  The  prince 
entered  the  room  in  a  manner  polite  and  conde- 
scendin;?,  as  became  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Politeness,  indeed,  was  a  part  of 
his  nature.  Iterant,  or  affecting  to  he  ignorant, 
of  the  object  of  this  visit,  ho  inquired  to  what  he 
owed  such  an  unexpected  honour.  The  question 
mortified  the  visitors,  and  M.  Boinvilliers  pointed 
to  M.  Thiers  aa  the  bearer  of  the  invitation  which 
they  had  received.  Thiers  was  a  Httle  embarrassed, 
but  he  soon  recovered  his  self-possession. 

As  everytliing  connected  with  the  personages 
who  were  then  present  is  important,  we  shall 
borrow  the  narrative  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  on  the 
subject.  That  writer  was  on  a  very  intimate  footing 
with  most  of  the  actors,  and  has  made  that  portion 
of  our  history  the  subject  of  his  special  study : — 

"  '  Wliat  is  your  opinion,'  aaked  M,  Boin\Tlliers, '  of  tlie  treaties 
of  1815  ?'  The  duke  replied  that  be  was  not  favourable  to  them, 
but  that  it  was  neceseiary  to  exercise  a,  cautious  policy  towards  the 
great  powers,  nnd  that  it  was  not  always  wise  to  insist  on  hia 
individual  sontimenta.  The  neit  question  regarded  the  peerage. 
The  duke,  in  a  subdued  tone,  advocated  an  hereditary  peerage. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  republiir,  wliich  he  assured  them  he  bad 
always  loved,  but  which,  he  contended,  did  not  suit  France. 
'  Sir,'  said  M.  Bastide,  with  an  ahnost  ironical  suavity  of  manner, 
'  the  intoreata  of  the  crown  require  that  you  should  convoke  the 
primary  assembhes.  The  prince  then  withdi-ew  hia  hand,  which 
he  bad  carelessly  laid  on  M.  Baatide's  shoulder,  drew  back  a  few 
steps,  changed  colour,  and,  taking  up  the  speech  of  the  latter, 
dilated  on  the  Bevolution  and  its  excesses,  pointing  with  his 
finger,  as  be  spoke,  to  the  pictures  of  Yalmy  and  Jeniappes. 
He  went  on  to  assail  the  policy  of  the  Convention,  when  Godfrey 
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Cavaignac,  iiiiog  ou  liim  a  stem  aud  withering  look,  said  bluntly, 
'  Do  you  forget  that  my  father  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  ? ' 
'  My  lather,  too,"  replied  he, '  belonged  to  that  body  ;  and  I  never 
knew  a  better  man.'  The  byat-anders  paid  marked  attention  to 
the  debate  between  the  children  of  the  rogieidea.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  complained  of  tbe  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated 
agaioat  hia  family ;  aud,  when  M.  Boinvilliers  expressed  a  fear 
leat  Carliats  aud  ecdeeiastics  should  crowd  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  throne,  the  duke  quickly  exclaimed, '  My  family  owes  them 
too  many  grudges;  an  immovable  barrier  separatea  them  from  us.' 
Then,  forgettuig  all  at  once  his  interview  unth  M.  de  Mortemart, 
he  spoke  of  a  long  dread  rivalry  between  the  two  branchea  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  '  Ton  know,'  he  said,  '  what  family  strifes  are, 
The  feud  which  diiidea  my  family  from  the  elder  branch  ia  not  of 
yesterday.  It  goes  back  to  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.'  He 
eulogised  the  iauc\i-ealtfntniateJ  regent.  '  None  could  tell,'  said  he, 
'the  amount  of  service  he  would  render  the  state.'  He  then 
touched  on  various  subjects.  Hia  details  were  always  todioua, 
void  of  brilliancy  or  depth  ;  but  the  flow  of  words  was  remarkable. 
Vanity,  probably,  moved  him  to  show  how  diflerent  his  education 
was  from  that  of  the  elder  line  of  princes.  When  the  deputation 
was  about  to  take  leave,  the  duke  said,  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice, 
'  You  will  come  back  to  me,  you  will  see.  •  •'  The  word  never 
baviug  that  moment  resounded  in  bis  ear,  he  added,  '  We  must 
not  say,  "  Fountain,  I  tkall  never  drink  of  thy  tealer."  These 
young  men,  who  had  fought  for  three  days  in  the  people's  ranks, 
retired  with  hea\7  hearts.  '  Ho  is  only  one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twenly-one,'  said  M.  Baetido,  as  he  withdrew  " 

M.  Sarrans's  narrative  of  the  interview  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  M.  Ixmis  Blanc.  Tlie 
former,  however,  adds  some  remarkable  circum- 
stances. According  to  liim,  II.  Thiers  faniiliai'ly 
laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  M.  Thomas,  and 
said  to  the  prince,  "  Is  he  not  a  handsome  colonel  ?" 
"That  is  true,"  replied  the  prince:  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  hia  fortune  and  courage  must  have  helped 
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liim  to  wear  his  epaulettes  well ;  but  he  seoms 
rather  impracticable."  "What  I"  said  M.  Thomas, 
"  does  he  suppose  we  have  come  to  sell  ourselves  ?" 
A  Tower  of  Babel  scene  ensued.  "  There  is  nothing 
for  us,"  cried  one.  "All  for  and  by  the  j>eople," 
cried  another.  "  Govern,  then,  with  the  repub- 
licans," was  mm-mured  in  another  quai-ter.  They 
knocked  against  each  other;  they  shouted;  they 
went ;  they  came :  and  poor  M.  Thiers  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  made  a  fine  embassy!" 

The  future  minister  bad  his  own  indiscretion  to 
thank  for  this  painful  meeting.  He  did  not  then 
know  either  Louis  Philippe  or  his  own  friends. 
The  latter  were,  to  a  man,  thorough  republicans; 
and  not  one  of  them  has  proved  false  to  bis  prin- 
ciples. When  eighteen  years  had  roUed  away,  the 
same  men  appeared  in  similar  cireumstances.  Their 
faith  and  their  sentiments  had  kno^vn  no  change. 
Louis  Pliilipiie  was  not  there.  They  did  not  suffer 
any  one  to  play  the  juggler  in  their  revolution. 
Many  of  them  had  been  persecuted  during  bis 
reign.  Several  bad  died  in  prison  or  in  exile. 
Ko  one  had  renounced  bis  prmciples.  Even  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  political  sentiment  must 
admire  their  courage  and  constancy.  "With  the 
same  weapons  that  overthrew  Charles  X.  they 
dethroned  Louis  Philippe. 

In  August,  1830,  that  party  bad  scarcely  any 
representatives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
was  ruled  by  Lafitte,  Sebastiuni,  and  other  creatures 
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of  Louis  Philippe.  Of  four  hundred  and  tliirty, 
no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  met.  The 
rest  either  i-egarded  theii-  legislative  power  as  at 
an  end,  or  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Revolution. 
Five  only  had  courage  to  protest  against  the  new 
monarchy.  Tliese  were  Messrs.  de  Conny,  Hyde, 
Kergorlay,  Berryer,  and  Cormenin.  The  most  noted 
of  them  was  the  last,  whose  logic  dealt  sevei-al 
severe  blows  to  the  new  king.  The  rest  were  only 
actuated  by  sordid  ambition.  They  overturned  one 
sovereignty  because  they  had  not  the  mastery,  and 
replaced  it  by  another  under  wluch  they  calculated 
that  their  personal  interests  would  be  promoted. 

A  self-constituted  government  took  up  its  head- 
quarters at  the  H6tel  de  VUle.  This  body  assumed 
the  sovereign  power,  precisely  as  the  famous  Com- 
mime  did  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  La  Fayette 
was  its  president.  It  was  singular  to  behold,  at 
the  head  of  the  republicans,  the  man  whom  the 
republicans  had  formerly  driven  into  exile  as  a 
royalist.  Only  two  days  more  had  elapsed,  and 
he  had  become  the  founder  and  support  of  a  new 
mouai'chy.  He  hurled  from  the  throne  the  brotlier 
of  Louis  XVI.,  in  whose  defence  he  had  perilled 
liis  own  life.  He  elevated  to  the  sovereign  power 
the  son  and  heir  of  his  ancient  rival,  the  son  of 
that  man  whom,  in  October,  1789,  he  had  prevented 
from  murdering  the  royal  family ;  of  the  man  whose 
ruffian  faction  he  bad  fought  against  in  the  month 
of  August,  1792.      Now,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
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1830,  at  the  head  of  the  mtmicipal  commissianf  he 
humbly  came  to  place  in  the  hands  of  that  son 
of  Orleans-Egalit6  the  powers  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  by  the  Revolution;  and,  to  account 
for  all  his  changes  and  recantations,  he  said  that 
a  monarchy  aurrotmded  by  republican  institutions 
is  the  best  of  all  republics.  By  this  ridiculous 
definition,  by  this  wretched  play  upon  words,  after 
half  a  century  passed  in  the  midst  of  calamities 
and  bloody  conflicts,  the  hero  of  two  worlds,  the 
Mend  of  Washington,  solved  the  gravest  problem 
in  political  science !  And  his  solution  was  to  give 
to  a  man  whom  he  had  long  opposed  and  despised 
those  powers  which  he  professed  to  hold  from  the 
people,  but  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  attained 
through  criminal  intrigues  and  a  conspiracy  expend- 
ing  over  years.    Poor  people ! 

Thus,  before  he  had  been  proclaimed  king,  Louis 
Philippe  was  already  the  master  of  France;  but 
he  was  stiU  uneasy  in  his  mind.  He  was  receiving 
hourly  intelligence  respecting  Charles  X.  That 
prince  was  at  B/ambouillet,  with  twelve  thousand 
men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  These  soldiers 
were  disalBfected.  Their  courage  had  given  way. 
But  they  wanted  only  a  leader  to  inspire  them 
with  manly  resolution.  One  moment,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  have  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  aflfairs.  Louis  Philippe  knew  this  well,  and 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  it ;  while  Charles  X., 
instead  of  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
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tion,  was  solely  occupied  with  making  concessions. 
He  sent  to  his  cousin  the  brevet  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom;  and  then,  on  his  own 
hehalf  and  that  of  his  son,  renounced  all  right  to 
the  throne.  He  thought  that  ho  had  done  enough 
to  secure  the  rights  of  his  gi-andson. 

Louis  PhUippe's  consellors,  now  that  theii'  ends 
were  secured,  regarded  the  concessions  as  insults, 
and  wished  the  prince  to  give  insulting  answers 
to  the  affectionate  letters  of  Charles  X.  That  prince, 
confiding  as  ever,  recommended  to  1m  tenderness  and 
loi/alty  his  grandson,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
placing  in  his  hands.  This  movement  was  approved 
even  by  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  who  always  trusted 
in  the  good  D' Orleans.  She  hesitated,  however; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  matter  was  settled  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  declined  such  a  precious 
charge,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  wish,  Uke  his 
ancestor,  to  pass  for  a  poisoner.  "We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  his  principal  fear  was,  lest  the  presence 
of  the  youthful  prince  might  displease  the  repub- 
Ucans.  Louis  Philippe,  for  the  last  time,  wrote  to 
liis  cousin,  protesting,  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
humble  terms,  his  loyalty  and  devotion.  Charles 
the  Tenth  believe<l  him  still !  He  sent  him  tender 
farewells  and  friendly  recommendations,  which 
reached  Louis  Philippe  as  the  latter  was  sending 
commissioners  to  Rambouillet  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture from  the  kingdom.  These  were  Messrs. 
Odillon  Barrot,  De  Schonen,  and  Marshal  Maj«" 
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the  very  man  who,  in  1814,  had  received  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  and  his  brother,  on  their  return 
to  the  shores  of  France.  The  former  had  loaded 
him  with  wealth.  The  latter  created  him  a  marshal 
of  France ;  and  now  the  marshal  was  charged  with 
the  task  of  driving  him  out  of  the  country.  *  * 
When  these  gentlemen  came  to  receive  their  final 
instructions,  Louis  Philippe  falsely  told  them  that 
Charles  X.  had  requested  them  .to  act  as  his  safe- 
guard. When  M.  de  Schonen  inquired  how  they 
were  to  act,  should  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  be 
placed  in  their  hands,  he  replied  sharply,  "  Jfe  is 
your  kmgr^  And  the  duchess,  running  up  and 
embracing  him,  exclaimed,  ^*  Tou  are  the  mast 
hofumrctble  man  in  the  kingdom!"  ^  Was  this 
theatrical  movement  honest  or  hypocritical  ?  It  was 
sincere  so  far  as  the  duchess  was  concerned;  but 
Louis  Philippe,  on  that  very  day,  through  the 
mediimi  of  The  Courrier  Francais,  republished  the 
ridiculous  protest  against  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  which,  ten  years  before,  he 
had  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  English  journals, 
and  disclaimed  on  the  day  following  as  a  Jrightful 
calumny. 

We  have  to  add,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which 
he  called  the  Duke  de  Bern's  son  his  king,  he  gave 
General  Hulot  and  Captain  Dimiont  d'Urville  posi- 
tive orders  to  use  every  means  to  hasten  and  ensure 
the  departure  of  the  king  and  all  his  family.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  was  so  a&aid  lest  Charles  X. 
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should  return,  that  he  ordered  the  captain  to  sink 
the  ship  should  he  east  one  look  back  towards 
France.  We  know  very  well  that  Captain  d'TJrville 
felt  no  pity  for  the  king  in  his  misfortunes ;  hut 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  executed 
such  a  murderous  order.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  same  officer,  some  years  after, 
died  in  a  railway  carriage,  on  the  road  to  Versailles. 
So  fai-  was  Charles  X.  from  desiring  the  escort 
proposed,  that  they  found  bim  sleeping  on  their 
arrival,  and  unwilling  even  to"  see  them.  They 
returned  to  Paris,  when  Louis  Philippe,  awaking 
in  a  fright,  received  them  in  his  drawers.  "  He 
mitst  go,"  he  exclaimed  repeatedly :  "  he  must  be 
JHghtened  into  it."  To  terrify  Mm,  he  caused  the 
rwppel  to  be  soimded.  Paris  resounded  with  the 
cry,  "  To  arms  !  To  Rambouillet  !  Charles  X.  is 
coming  back  to  Paris!"  A  crowd  of  students  and 
operatives  assembled,  armed  vdih  clubs  and  spades. 
Some  were  provided  with  muskets,  and  had  received 
ammunition  in  tlie  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal.  A 
long  line  of  omnibuses,  hackney-coaches,  and  hand- 
some vehicles  belonging  to  the  lieutenant-general 
of  tlic  kingdom,  then  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Rambouillet.  Pajol,  a  man  not  very  high  in  favour, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  dangerous  entei*prise. 
Orders  were  given  to  shout,  and  make  noises  like 
Jiuntsmen  beating  for  game;  and,  above  all,  to 
spread  the  report  that  the  people  of  Paris  had 
risen  en  ma^se.     Wlien  this  shapeleBa  colmnii  ap- 
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proached  RambouiUet,  they  halted,  and  began  to 
waver.  Pajol  himself  owned,  that  had  a  cannon 
shot  been  fired  at  that  moment,  or  a  charge  of 
cavalry  been  ordered,  all  would  lia,ve  been  over  vnih 
his  army !  Generals  Vincent  and  Rochejaquelin 
knew  this  well,  and  eagerly  entreated  the  king  to 
allow  them  to  order  an  assault.  They  felt  no  doubt 
that  they  might  have  re-conducted  him  that  very 
day  to  Paris;  but,  like  his  brother,  he  did  not 
wish  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  shed  on  his  accoimt, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  false  reckoning  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  it  flowed  in  torrents.  Louis 
Philippe's  commissioners,  on  their  return,  entreated 
him  to  avoid  an  enormous  massacre!  Marshal 
Maison  had  tlie  impudence  to  assert  that  more 
than  80,000  men  were  at  hand ;  and  Marmont, 
who  was  still  there,  confirmed  the  lie,  and  advised 
hirp  to  withdraw. 

M.  OdUlon  Barrot'a  ovm  narrative  runs  thus : — 
"  When  we  found  Chnrles  X.  at  Hiimboiiillet,  liis  abdication 
had  been  already  notified  to  the  House  of  Peers,  Marshal 
Maison  liaving  declared  that  we  were  followed  by  from  skty  to 
eighty  thousand  men,  ho  declared  that  it  was  liis  determination  to 
die.  I  then  struck  in,  and  said,  '  1  doubt  not  your  readioeaa  to 
HEcrifico  your  life,  but,  for  the  sake  of  those  faithful  servants 
who  to  the  laat  moment  have  stood  by  you,  and  therefore  merit  all 
your  love,  avoid  a  oitastrophe  in  which  they  must  perish  without 
rendering  yuu  any  service.  Ton  have  renounced  the  crown  j  your 
son  has  abdicated,'  Charles  X.  abruptly  exclaimed,  '  But  my 
grandson  ?  I  have  reserved  liia. rights,  and  will  ahed  the  laat  drop 
of  my  blood  in  their  defence,'  I  interrupted  him  in  turn,  and 
said,  '  Be  assured  that  tlio  interests  of  your  grandson,  and  his 
fiitnre  hopes,  will  be  beat  served  by  taking  measures  to  prevent 
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his  name  from  being  soiled  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.'  Charles 
the  Tenth  then  taming  to  the  Biike  do  Eagusa,  inquired,  '  What 
ia  to  be  done  ?'  The  duke  then  grasped  hia  hand,  while  I  said  to 
him,  with  deep  emotion,  '  Sire,  yoti  mmt  contummate  your  sacrifice 
this  very  moment.'  We  then  withdrew.  In  half  an  hour,  Charles 
the  Tenth  was  traveUing  towards  Maintenon.  We  sealed  up  the 
crown  jewels.  We  ordered  Pajol  to  wheel  with  his  column 
towards  Paris,  and  we  joiHed  the  king's  tuite,  iu  a  vehicle  drawn 
bj  four  mulca — a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  peaceable  object  of 
our  mission." 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  exile  of  tliree  genera- 
tions of  kings  I  of  that  daughter  of  the  martyr-king 
who  forgave  her  father's  murderers,  but  was  not  for- 
given in  turn  1  of  that  ill-fated  mother  of  Europe's 
adopted  child,  to  whom  Europe  soon  refused  an  asy- 
lum 1  Charles  X.  commanded  the  troops  to  obey  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  All  forsook  him 
but  a  few  body  guards,  who  refused  to  quit  liis  per- 
son while  he  remained  witliin  the  realm  of  France. 

Louis  Philippe's  agents  attended  him  to  Cher- 
bourg, not  to  protect  his  life,  but  to  ensure  and 
hasten  his  departure.  They  caused  a  few  etneutea 
on  the  journey,  with  the  double  object  of  quickening 
the  king's  fears,  and  making  Europe  believe  that 
Frenchmen  were  unanimous  in  wishing  him  to 
resign  his  crown.  As  he  was  going  on  board,  the 
commissioners  offered  him  ten  thousand  Louis  d'or, 
which  he  nobly  refused.  At  RamboulUet  he  might 
easily  have  made  himself  master  of  the  crown 
jewels,  which  were  valued  at  eighty  million  francs ; 
but  he  shrunk  from  all  that  bore  the  aspect  of 
spoliation.     It  is  true,  M.  de  Bourmont  resen'cd 
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tor  him  a  coiiBideraible  share  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Gafiauba;  and  we  beliere  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  this.  It  is  said  that  Girardin^  the  master  of  the 
budkhounds,  paid  several  private  vidts  from  Paris 
to  BambouiUet,  eomiected  with  this  matter.  The 
destiny  of  this  treasure  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  whidi 
was  iar  greater  than  it  has  been  generally  repre- 
sented, is  remarkable;  but  this  we  shall  notice 
hereafter. 

The  Revolution  chiefs,  meanwhile,  were  takmg 
measures  to  secure  their  victory.  As  usual,  a  new 
constitution  was  proposed.  The  time  was  shorty 
and,  consequent^,  its  authors  were  obliged  to 
incorporate  as  nmch  as  possible  of  that  whidi 
had  existed  previously.  Messrs.  de  Bn^lie  and 
Ghiizot^  furnished  the  basis;  and  Berard,  a  man 
of  small  note,  who  has  since  sunk  into  total 
obscurity,  was  commissioned  to  mould  the  whole 
according  to  a  plan  of  his  own  devising.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  this  new  work  was  submitted  to 
the  notice  of  219  deputies.  After  eight  days' 
beating  up,  no  more  could  be  mustered. 

The  republican  party  awoke,  and  an  attack  on 
the  Assembly  was  apprehended.  At  mid-day,  while 
the  debate  proceeded,  the  shouts  of  "Down  mth 
Orleans!  No  Eing !  Vwe  la  Bepublique !^^  arose. 
The  alarm  was  great.  The  hall  was  about  to  be 
invaded.  In  their  fright,  they  had  recourse  once 
more  to  the  patriarch  of  revolutions,  whose  voice 
had  so  often  stilled  the  tumults  of  insurrection. 
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La  Fayette  was  entreated  to  interpose.  He  de- 
scended from  his  cnrule  chair,  and  besought  his 
friends  to  withdi-aw.  All  was  quiet  in  a  lew 
minutes,  and  the  debate  proceeded. 

TMs  was  one  of  the  most  essential  serviees  ever  ren- 
dered to  the  Orleans  party  even  by  La  Payette.  So 
infinite  was  the  consternation  among  the  legislators, 
that  one  of  them,  suddenly  lost  his  reason.  Tliis 
was  Girod  de  I'/Un,  who  was  soon  after  nominated 
to  the  office  of  prefect  of  police.  There  was  some 
trouble  to  re-assemble  the  rest,  who,  as  at  St.  Cloud 
on  the  18th  bnunaire,  or  at  Lafitte's  hotel  eight 
days  before,  hid  themselves  in  the  courts  and  gar- 
dens. It  is  quite  certain  that,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  old  general,  liouis  Philippe's  throne 
would  have  been  laid  in  ruins  before  it  was  set 
up,  and  a  republic  proclaimed  on  the  spot.  The 
discussion  was  not  resumed  till  a  late  hour  after 
dinner.  Tlieir  deliberations,  which  were  not  closed 
before  midnight,  were  resumed  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning.  After  a  very  brief 
discussion,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  six  of 
the  Assembly,  they  declared  the  throne  vacant,  on 
the  ground  that  the  violation  of  the  charter  had 
led  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  and  been  followed  by  the  departure  of  tlie 
king  and  his  son  from  the  French  territory.  The 
last  was  the  real  cause ;  for,  had  Charles  X.  had  the 
courage  to  remain  in  Paris,  or  even  at  Rambouillet, 
the  throne  would  not  have  been  declared  vacant. 
2e 
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The  first  care  of  our  Solons  was  to  divest  their 
constitution  of  all  that  looked  like  royal  prerogative 
or  divine  right.  According  to  the  new  doctrines, 
Louis  XVIII.  had  possessed  no  royal  prerogative; 
and  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  such  as  Moses  and 
Numa,  whose  legislative  codes  were  reverenced 
because  men  believed  them  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
were  not  socialists,  but  men  of  narrow  views,  and 
devoid  of  foresight  1  Everything  for  and  hy  the 
people,  was  now  tlic  order  of  affairs.  Louis  Pliilippe, 
whom  they  were  about  to  raise  to  the  throne,  was 
to  be  nothing  more  than  tlie  humble  servant  of  the 
nation.  To  regulate,  on  this  footing,  the  national 
affairs,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  deputies,  who, 
notwithstanding  tlie  decree  of  dissolution,  assumed 
the  fuactions  of  legislators,  went,  in  tlie  name  of 
that  sovereign  people  who  knew  them  not,  to  invite 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  to  assume  the  title  of 
king.  Though  they  affected  to  scorn  the  consti- 
tution of  Louis  XVIII.,  yet  they  adopted  the  same 
basis  for  theii*  own.  They  sujjpressed  tlio  llth 
Article,  however,  which  justified  the  policy  of 
Charles  X.  The  whole  affair  was  patched  up  that 
very  day.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  for  half  a 
century,  of  all  the  Prench  codes  of  legislation,  those 
of  wliich  the  construction  occupied  most  time  and 
care,  have  been  the  most  short-lived.  The  con- 
stitution of  1701,  which  was  the  fruit  of  tn^o  years' 
deliberation,  perished  in  tlie  year  of  its  bu'th :  that 
of  1830,   which  was  patched  up  in  seven  hours, 
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lasted  eighteen  years,  and  might  have  remained 
up  to  the  present  moment,  had  Louis  Philippe 
been  leas  a  coward  in  the  month  ol'  Fchruary ! 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1830,  though  hardly 
recovered  from  his  sprain,  Lafitto  took  the  chair 
of  the  Assembly.  After  a  brief  discussion,  the 
votes  were  scrutinised,  and  the  decree  passed  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  if  its  object  had  been  to 
tax  salt  or  tobacco.     Louis  Pliilippe  was  king ! 

The  whole  body  of  legislators  set  out  forthwith, 
with  the  president  at  their  head,  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  his  majesty  waited  their  arrival. 
Lafitte's  discourse  on  the  occasion  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Louis  Philippe's,  to 
all  appearance,  was  humble  and  modest;  but,  in 
reality,  false,  hypocritical,  as  usual: — 

"  I  receive  nitli  deep  emotion,"  said  he,  "  the  declurutitiu  which 
you  now  lay  before  me.  I  regard  it  as  the  expression  of  the 
nation's  will.  It  agreea  with  the  jwhtieal  principles  whicli  iiave 
goYerned  my  life.  My  paj*t  recoil uctiona  lead  me  to  ]»refer  a  lil'e 
&ee  firom  ambition,  iu  the  bosom  of  my  family ;  but  love  of  my 
country  is  at  present  the  ruling  sentiment  of  my  lieiirt.  I  feel 
that  I  liave  a  duty  to  discharge,  and  I  will  discharge  it." 

He  then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Lafitte 
and  La  Fayette.  Tliis  was  the  closing  scene  of 
the  long  comedy. 

Thus  closed  the  famous  7th  of  August.  In  their 
haste,  they  almost  forgot  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
who  reckoned  on  having  some  part  to  play  in  tliis 
grand  transaction.  Tliey  deemed  it  sufficient  to 
communicate  the  decree  to  the  latter  body,  who 
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immediately  assembled  to  the  number  of  twenty-five. 
At  the  first  sitting,  no  more  were  present.  No 
observation  was  made  respecting  the  dea'ce,  except 
by  Chateaubriand,  who  gave  utterance  to  some 
strange  opinions,  of  which  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  historians  have  taken  no  notice.  Wo  shall 
supply  the  defect ;  and,  as  a  great  name  is  involved, 
M"e  shall  quote  his  own  M'ords : — 

"  Never,"  Boid  the  noble  peer,  "  waa  a  nobler  or  more  heroic 
defence  made,  than  by  the  people  of  Paria.  They  rose,  not 
against,  hut  in  defence  of,  the  law.  The  people  remained 
tranquil  till  the  social  compact  was  infringed.  But  when,  after 
dissemblmg  to  the  last  hour,  the  cry  of  senitudc  waa  raised  in 
n  moment:  when  imbecility  and  liypocrisy  suddenly  combined; 
when  a  chiteaa  terror,  got  up  by  eunuchs,  thought  itself  potent 
enough  to  replace  the  Beign  of  Terror  and  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
empire,  the  people  arose  to  assert  their  rights,  armed  with  their 
own  courage  and  intelligence.  The  shopkeepera  of  Paris  were 
not  afraid  to  amell  powder.  Four  soldiers  and  a  corporal  were 
not  sufficient  to  put  them  down.  A  century  could  not  have 
matured  a  nation  so  much  as  the  three  suns  that  haTe  just  shed 
their  influence  on  France." 

This  address,  bearing  Cbatoaubriand'a  name,  ap- 
peared in  The  Motiiteiir.  We  read  it,  or  we  could 
not  have  believed  that  he  ever  uttered  it.  When 
we  read  it  first,  we  tried  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  it  by  giving  peculiar  marks  to  those 
parts  which  most  excited  our  astonishment;  but, 
on  a  second  perusal,  we  abandoned  this  method. 
The  reader  must  do  this  for  himself.  We  go  on 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  orator : — 

"After  all  that  I  have  done  and  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Bourbons,"  he  eaid,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  sitting, 
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"  1  should  be  the  vilest  of  niUcreanta  if  I  deserted  them,  when, 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  they  are  going  into  exile." 

We  leave  this  to  speak  for  itself.  We  cannot 
account,  however,  for  Ms  demission  of  his  status 
as  a  peer,  and  his  joiiraeys  to  Prague  and  London. 
On  these  subjects  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  hut 
hearsays  and  conjectures.  Some  allege  that  the 
sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  having  heard  that  the 
illustrious  peer  was  preparing  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  Revolution  of  the  three  suns,  took  the  alarm, 
and  implored  JI.  Arago  or  Bertin  Dcvaux  to  quell 
the  storm.  It  is  said  that  an  offer  of  a  pension 
of  500,000  francs,  with  the  post  of  tutor  to  the 
young  prince,  was  made  and  accepted.  But  Louis 
Philippe  ceased  to  he  Ueutenant-general,  and  when 
he  hecame  king  he  needed  no  tutor  for  the  young 
prince.  The  noble  peer,  therefore,  returned  to  his 
first  love;  and  hence  his  journey  to  Prague.  But 
Charles  X.  was  impracticable,  and  the  illustrious 
writer  turned  to  the  mother  of  Europe's  adopted 
child,  who  received  him  more  favourably.  This 
gave  rise  to  his  memorable  expression,  "  Yotir  son 
is  my  sovereign,"  which  gave  great  offence  at  the 
Tuileries,  though  he  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the 
late  dynasty  to  the  last.  On  this,  however,  nothing 
positive  is  known.  Ilis  posthumous  memoii's  will 
probably  clear  up  the  mystery.  While  we  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  three  sum  of  1830,  wc 
crave  permission  to  relate  an  anecdote  respecting 
another  sun   (that   of  the  lOtli  of  August,  1792. 
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which  also  shone  with  great  brilliancy)  and  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre,  who  was  likewise  a  great 
author.  It  is  well  known  that,  on  both  days, 
massacres  and  butebevies  were  perpetrated,  and 
that  French  and  Swiss  soldiers  were  slaughtered 
at  their  posts.  On  both  occasions,  several  sought 
their  safety  by  flight.  To  this  numl>er  belonged 
Terrier  de  Monciel.  He  had  been  minister  to 
Louis  XVI.,  and  was,  therefore,  the  more  obnoxious 
to  the  assassins.  Wandering,  ^vithout  a  home, 
dreading  a  renewal  of  tlie  last  day's  Ijutcheries, 
he  remembered  that  he  had  procm-ed  the  keepership 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  for  the  author  of  Tlie  Indian 
Cottage,  and  never  doubted  that  the  man  whom  he 
had  thus  befriended  would  open  his  house  to  him. 
But  what  was  his  astonishment  when,  on  giving 
expression  to  his  feelings,  and  depicting  the  horrors 
which  he  had  witnessed,  he  received  the  following 
cold  reply : — "  I  did  not  find  the  day  so  bad :  the 
sun  shone  beautifully."  These  were  the  very  words. 
It  is  curious  to  find  \\ovf  much  the  language  resem- 
bles that  of  Chateaubriand.  We  might  mention 
other  parallels  between  the  two  writers.  Poor 
Terrier  de  Monciel,  from  whose  own  lips  we  had 
tbe  above  anecdote,  said  that,  astonished  and  ter- 
rified by  the  insensibiUty  of  the  man  who  had 
penned  such  toucliing  romances,  he  hastily  mth- 
drew  to  seek  another  asylum ;  nor  did  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre  try  to  i-estrain  bim.  The  minister  of 
Louis  SVI.  was  not  so  unfortimate  as  Condorcet, 
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in  1793 ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  St.  Pierre  was  no 
less  false  to  his  friend  than  Suard.  AVe  do  not 
believe  that,  in  similar  circumstances,  Chateau- 
briand would  have  acted  like  the  author  of  Paul 
and  Virginia ;  but  we  have  only  to  speak  here  of 
the  words  whicli  he  uttered  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  on  the  Vth  of  August,  1830.  Historians 
cannot  get  over  this  monstrous  conduct.  It  is 
with  pain  that  we  censure  thus  a  great  writer, 
whom,  on  many  accounts,  we  esteem. 

Whatever  motives  induced  Viscount  de  Chateau- 
briand to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  R<?volution 
of  1830,  tliat  Revolution  hurried  on  in  its  headlong 
course,  and  its  consequences  were  neither  less 
certain  nor  less  fatal  1  First  of  all,  Messrs.  Pasquier, 
8(5giiier,  and  several  other  slaves,  ever  ready  to 
lick  the  dust,  came  on  behalf  of  what  was  so 
inappropriately  designated  the  Uppet'  Chatnber,  to 
present  their  congratulations ;  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  they  took  part  in  the  sitting  of  the  Info-ior 
Chamber,  where  Louis  Pliilippe  was  to  be  defini- 
tively proclaimed  king. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  a  stately  tlirone  was 
erected  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  overhung  with 
tricolor  flags,  and  surmounted  with  a  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet.  Tlu'ee  folding  chairs  were  placed 
in  front,  for  the  new  monarch  and  his  two  sons. 
The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  Marseillaise  announced 
their  arrival.  When  Louis  Philippe  had  taken  his 
place  according  to  custom,   he  remained  covered. 
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He  then,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  called  on  the  peers 
to  be  seated,  and  Lafitte  to  read  the  declaration 
of  the  9th  of  August.  Pasquier  then  read  the 
declarjition  of  adhesion  by  the  peers;  and  Louis 
Philippe  accepted  the  sovei-ein^ity  anew.  Then, 
taking  off  his  glove  and  holding  it  up,  he  took 
the  oath,  before  God  and  men,  to  observe  the 
charter,  and  to  govern  only  by  and  according  to 
the  laws,  &c.     •     " 

He  is  now  king ;  he  moves  towards  the  throne, 
and  takes  his  seat.  He  makes  a  sign  that  he  is 
about  to  speak  :^ — 

"I  come,"  Biud  he,  "to  set  my  eeal  to  a  great  transaction.  I 
feel  (leejily  the  extent  of  t!ie  duties  impoaed  on  me.  I  believe 
that  I  bLbU  fulfil  them ;  and,  with  thia  conviction,  I  have  entered 
into  the  proposed  bond  of  alliance.  Itad  I  consulted  my  own 
feelings,  I  would  have  det^lmed  the  dignity  to  which  the  national 
wish  has  called  me  i  but  France,  assailed  iu  her  liberties,  saw 
public  order  in  jeopardy.  T!ie  infringement  of  the  charter  had 
thrown  nil  thinga  into  disorder.  It  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  This  care  she  cast  on  the  Chambers. 
Tou  have  fulfilled  your  trust.  The  modification!!  which  your 
wisdom  has  introduced  into  the  charter  guarantee  peaee  for  the 
time  to  come ;  and  I  trust  that  France  will  be  happy  internally, 
and  respected  by  foreign  powers,  and  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
will  be  secured." 

Louis  Philippe's  fears  most  regarded  foreign 
powers.  We  shall  see  hereafter  wliat  policy  he 
pwsued  to  prevent  their  being  realised.  He  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I. 
He  had  not  the  hardihood  to  take  tlie  name  either 
of  PhUippe  ^"11.  or  Louis  XIX.,  which  he  miglit 
have  done  as  the  descendant  of  sixteen  kings.     We 
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may  well  imagine  that  it  was  with  regret  he 
resigned  himself,  at  this  exigence,  to  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  He  implored  La  Fayette  to  prevent 
the  colours  of  the  national  guard  from  being  in- 
scribed with  that  odious  name,  Egalitd. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


Eablt  CoKSBQUEycES  OF  THE  Ebtolittion  OP  1830 — Humili- 
ation OP  Fbance — Louis  Philippe  EKGAaEs  to  bestobe 
THE  Cbown — His  Ministebs — Talletband  rsr  England 
— Stbict  Alliance  with  that  Countbt — Civil  List, 
Pensions,  Avabice,  Cobbuption,  Ingbatitude,  Discon- 
tentment of  La  Fatette — Dupont  de  l'Eube  and  La- 
FiTTB,  &c. — The  Bepublican  Pabty — Secbet  Societies 
— CoNSPiBACT — ^Attempt  of  the  Eotal  Bbidge — Insub- 
BECTioNs  op  June. 

If  the  usurpation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a 
great  calamity,  it  was  doubly  so  from  the  abyss 
of  humiliation  into  which  it  plunged  France,  which, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  sacrifice,  was  rising  to  a 
height  of  power  and  influence  unexampled  in  her 
history. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  had  become  favourable 
to  this  great  change  of  policy,  and  all  would  have 
gained  by  it  in  prosperity  and  real  happiness.  The 
epoch  of  political  delusions  was  about  to  close  for 
ever !  Louis  Philippe's  ambition  marred  all.  With 
him,  undoubtedly,  lies  the  guilt  of  converting,  all 
at  once,  a  glorious  future  into  one  of  shame  and 
misfortune. 
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Before  developing  the  system  of  delusion  which 
marked  the  home  goverameat  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  we  must  advert  to  the  posture  in  which 
Louis  Phihpi)e  found  himself  as  regarded  foreign 
powers,  We  must  also  describe  the  artifices  by 
which  be  attempted  to  deceive  them.  The  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  France  knew  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  pledged  to  maintain  the  treaties  of 
1815 ;  nor  was  he  ignorant  that  the  bare  fact  of 
his  usur[)ation  was  an  infringement  of  those  treaties, 
for  their  basis  was  the  prineiple  of  legitimacy.  To 
convince  them  that  liis  intentions  were  loyal,  it  was 
necessary  to  persuade  them  that  nothing  more  bad 
taken  place  than  the  substitution  of  one  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  for  anotlier,  on  a  principle  of  quasi 
legitimacy,  to  use  the  phrase  of  his  partisans :  that 
this  measure,  now  become  indispensable,  would  only 
strengthen  the  interests  of  monarchy,  since  the 
ci'own  passed  fi^'om  a  feeble  old  man  into  the  posses- 
sion of  an  experienced  prince,  who,  though  plunged 
at  an  early  jieriod  of  Ids  life  into  the  vortex  of  i-evo- 
lutions,  held  them  in  the  deepest  abhorrence.  His 
past  lile  had  taught  him  only  to  fear  and  to  chock 
such  outbursts.  His  character  and  experience, 
therefore,  offered  the  best  guarantee  for  the  general 
peace  and  safety :  besides,  he  entered  into  a  formal 
engagement  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  legal  heir 
when  his  years  might  fit  him  to  wear  it.  This 
last  promise  and  engagement  was  made,  by  word 
as   well   as   by  letter,   to   the  Emperor  Kicholas, 
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whose  eaaergy  and  power  oocasioiied  him  the  most 
lively  alarm.  He  knew  how  many  leascms  that 
monarch  had  fior  deploring  the  fall  of  Charles  X., 
and  the  overthrow  of  that  power  which  he  had 
supposed  for  ever  established  on  those  principles 
of  legitimacy  which  had  been  ratified  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  Sovereigns,  which  had  been  organised  by 
his  brother  Alexander.  Loids  Philippe,  therefore, 
had  need  of  all  Ids  duplicity,  to  quell  the  storm 
which  he  saw  ready  to  burst  on  his  fragile  dynasfy. 
He  despatched  two  letters  successively  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  by  two  envoys.  The  first,  though  it  was  not 
presented  in  public,  reached  the  emperor  through 
the  ministerial  channeL  Its  bearer  was  M.  Athalin, 
aide-de-camp  of  the  new  king,  who  was  ill  received, 
and  obtained  no  answer.  The  second  was  altogether 
a  confidential  communication,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  by  M.  de  Mortemart, 
who  had  instructions  to  support  all  its  assertions 
by  other  promises  equally  false,  and,  above  aU,  by 
the  assurance  of  his  determination  to  restore  the 
throne  to  the  legitimate  owner.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  last  promise,  though  the  most  important, 
was  believed  by  the  emperor.  He  sent  no  reply, 
at  first,  to  either  of  the  two  communications.  He 
read  the  second,  however,  several  times,  and  showed 
it  to  several  individuals.  We  know  more  than  one 
to  whom  that  prince  read  it  himself.  We  are 
astonished  that  he  did  not  give  it  to  the  world,  to 
embarrass   still    further   Louis    Philippe    and    his 
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family,  whom  be  held  in  utter  contempt,  and  used 
to  call  a  idle  set.  We  have  no  idea  how  for  he 
was  enlightened  as  to  men  and  measures  in  our 
France.  Tlie  following  is  the  first  of  the  two 
letters  which  were  addressed  to  him : — 

"  It  has  lung  been  matter  of  regret  to  mo  that  the  policy  of 
Charles  X,  and  his  goveriiinent  has  been  opposed  to  the  wishea 
and  expectations  of  the  nation.  I  was  very  far,  however,  from 
anticipating  such  an  extraordinary  crisis  aa  has  arisen.  I  even 
thought  that,  by  a  little  pnidenco  and  moderation,  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs  might  have  proceeded  as  before.  But  from 
the  8th  of  August,  1H29,  the  new  constitution  of  the  ministry 
alarmed  me.  The  nation  suspected  and  hated  it,  and  I  shored 
in  the  general  anxiety  ae  to  the  isBue  of  their  measures.  French- 
men, however,  ore  now  so  deeply  attached  to  the  laws  and  the 
maintenance  of  order,  that  the  resistance  to  the  ministry  would 
have  been  limited  to  the  parliament,  had  not  that  ministry,  in 
their  phrensy,  given  the  signal  for  commotion,  by  a  most  auda- 
cious violation  of  the  charter,  and  the  abolition  of  those  guarantees 
of  Qur  liberties  for  which  Frenchmen  are  ever  ready  to  shed  their 
blood.  So  excess  attended  this  terrible  struggle,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  some  disturbance  of  our  social  condition ; 
and  that  elevation  of  their  spirits  which  has  turned  the  minds  of 
our  people  from  so  many  disorders,  at  the  same  time  led  them 
to  indulge  in  political  fancies  which  might  have  plunged  France, 
and  perhaps  Europe,  into  an  abyss  of  troubles.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  aire,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  ine.  Even  the  fallen 
party  thought  me  necessary  to  ensure  their  saiety.  Perhaps  my 
efforts  were  necessary  to  preveut  the  conquerors  from  abusing 
their  triumph,  I  therefore  accepted  the  painful  task,  and  put 
aside  all  those  personal  considerations  which  concurred  to  make 
me  decline  it ;  for  1  felt  that  any  hesitation  on  my  part  would 
compromise  the  future  peace  of  France,  aa  well  as  neighbouring 
nations.  The  title  of  lieutenant-general  was  01  calculoted  to 
inspire  confidence.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  advance,  as 
soon  as  possible,  beyond  that  provisional  condition  of  affairs,  aa 
well  to  inspire  the  necessary  confidence,  as  to  save  that  charter, 
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the  importance  of  which  yuur  late  brother  the  emperor  ao  well   I 
knew;   which  would  aaauredly  have  been  compromised  had  not  I 
the   minds   of  the  people  been   promptly   tranqniUlsed.      Tout  I 
majesty  will  readily  perceive  that,  to  attain  this  doairablo  end, 
it  is  aecessary  to  regard  the  aflairs  of  Faria  in  their  true  aspect, 
and  to  fortify  my  government  with  a  geueroua  confidence,  founded 
on  ft  liberal  construction  of  the  motives  which  have  itkfluenced  my 
conduct.     Tour  majesty  must  not  forget  that  while  Charlea  X. 
ruled  over  France,  I  was  his  most  faithful  subject.     It  was  only 
when  1  saw  the  arm  of  law  completely  paralysed,  aud  the  royal 
authority  annihilated,  that  I  yielded  to  the  nation's  wish,   and 
accepted    the  crown.      On    you,    sire,    arc    fixed    the    eyes    oi  m 
Frenchmen.    France  delights  to  behold  in  Buasia  her  most  natural  | 
and  potent  ally ;  and  her  confidence  will  not  be  misplaced.     Ths  1 
noble  qualities  that  distinguish  your  majesty  afford  every  guaranto*  J 
that  we  can  desire.     I  beg  your  majesty  to  receive  the  assurancM  I 
of  the  high  esteem  and  unalterable  Mcndahip  with  which  I  a 
my  brother,  your  majesty's  brother,  Lorts  Phixippb." 

At  first,   we  intended   merely  to   quote  a  few  I 
lines   of  this   letter,    but,    on   i-eading  it  a  second  I 
time,    it  appeared  so  evidently  stamped  mth   the  ] 
perfidy  and  dissimulation  of  its  author's  character,  I 
that  we  thought  it  right  to  give  it  in  full.    The  j 
reader   will    easily  penetrate  the  ■BTiter'a  motives, 
though   be  never  played  the  byjxtcrite  more  dex-  ] 
terously.     Every  phrase  and  word    contains  a  be.  | 
In  that  respect,  we  must  say,  the  style  k  the  man, 
Charlea  X.  fell  entirely  through  his  own  misconduct. 
His  cousin  was  in  despair,  and  took  the  place  of  J 
the  fallen,  only  because  the  national  wish  forced  I 
him  to  accept  the  crown,  and  the  interests  of  the 
monarchy  required   it ! ! !     *      *      •      He  liad  no 
expectation  tliat  those  who  bad  signed  and  guar- 
anteed the  treaties  of  1815,  wliich  were  based  ou 
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the  principles  of  legitimacy,  would  acknowledge 
his  usurpation;  and,  therefore,  he  unblushingly 
told  them  he  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  to 
maintain  that  principle,  and  that  he  would  restore 
the  crown  when  the  fitting  opportunity  presented 
itself.  *  *  This  great  secret,  however,  was  not 
communicated  through  a  ministerial  despatch.  Nor 
was  a  simple  envoy  entrusted  ivith  a  revelation 
which  might  min  liim  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  overturn  his 
government  in  a  suigle  outbreak,  Tlie  secret  was 
confided   to  the  Duke  de  Moi-temart   alone.      He 

■  bears  one  of  the  noblest  names  in  France,  but  he 
is  one  of  those  peers  who  have  always  acted 
prudently  in  the  case  of  a  revolution,  who  have 
never  sided  warmly  with  the  elder  line  of  princes, 
and,  consequently,  fell  into  the  views  of  the  yoimger. 
He  was  the  very  man,  therefore,  to  execute  such 
an  embassy.  He  knew  well  how  to  back  the  pro- 
mises and  engagements  of  Ms  master  with  explana- 
tions which  it  was  not  convenient  to  make  in 
writing.  He  was  not  likely  to  omit  anything  that 
was  likely  to  deceive  the  autocrat;  to  effect  which 
purpose  he  had  unlimited  powers.  The  success  of 
this  artifice  was  not  encouraging.  M.  de  Mortemart 
brought  back  no  answer  beyond  a  few  verbal  ex- 
planations, which  were  so  far  fi-om  flattering,  that 
he  did  not  deem  them  worth  repeating.  Such  were 
the  relations  between  France  and  St.  Petersbm^ 

,  in  1830. 
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We  shall  here  give  the  important  despatch  of 
which  M.  de  Mortemart  was  the  bearer.  We 
received  it  from  a  most  honourable  individual,  to 
whom  his  imperial  majesty  read  it  several  times, 
always  ending  with  violent  invectives  against  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  vile  household: — 

**  Siro :  Your  majesty  may  rest  assured  that,  when  I  shall  have 
made  the  ground  more  solid  for  the  youthful  prince  to  whom  of 
right  the  crown  belongs,  I  shall  retain  it  no  longer.  I  bind 
myself^  therefore,  to  bring  back  this  turbulent  nation,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  its  wars  and  democratic 
sentiments,  did  so  much  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  If  time 
is  granted  me,  I  formally  engage  to  make  it  as  calm  and  pliable  as 
it  has  been  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  its  neighbours.  The  prince 
to  whom  the  crown  belongs  is  too  tender  to  wield  the  sceptre.  He 
would  soon  bo  swept  away  in  the  whirlwind  of  revolutions.  I  ask 
no  more  than  time  to  prepare  the  place  for  him,  and  to  give  proof 
of  my  loyalty  and  sincerity.    I  am,  &c.'* 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  memorable  despatch 
presented  to  the  northern  emperor.  We  may  well 
conceive  how  little  likely  that  potentate  was  to 
rqjoice  in  the  recent  Revolution,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  agreements  which  had  been,  but  a  short 
time  before,  drawn  up  between  Prance  and  Russia* 
Those  conventions  favoured  Russia  no  less  than 
they  did  Prance.  On  the  eve  of  realising  that 
which  had  haunted  its  dreams  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  the  former  power  saw  the  whole  marred 
Ui  one  moment  by  a  revolution  of  which  Louis 

lilippe  was  the  pivot  and  secret  mover ;  and  when 
1  is  accomplished,  when  all  is  brought  to  light. 
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when  the  minil  of  the  czar  fully  comprehends  iiU 
the  bearings  of  that  long  and  fatal  intrigue,  they 
disavow  their  real  objects,  and  pervert  every  eir- 
circunistance  connected  nith  it  by  protestations 
and  promises,  false  and  perfidious  I     •     * 

Deceived  by  the  first  intelligence  which  he  received 
irom  Paris,  the  czar  really  began  to  believe  that 
Louis  Philippe  alone  could  save  France  from  the 
evils  of  democracy  ;  but  when  the  tme  state  of  affairs 
was  laid  before  bim,  his  indignation  was  so  excessive 
tliat  he  furiously  charged  Pozzo  di  Borgo  with 
neglect  of  his  duty,  and  was  on  the  point  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  holy  alliance.  But  he 
was  unprepared,  lie  could  not  reckon  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  powers  whose  dominions  lie 
between  Russia  and  France.  He  understood  affairs 
better  when  be  saw  developed  the  results  of  the 
English  alliance,  which  had  been  the  grand  source 
of  all  the  commotion ;  especially  when  Talleyrand 
repaired  to  London  as  the  representative  of  Louis 
Philippe,  to  prosecute  schemes  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  at_  once  of  France  and  Russia.  lie  there- 
fore resolved  to  temporise,  and  to  send  a  written 
answer  to  the  letters  of  Louis  Philippe,  liia  reply 
was  marked  by  contempt,  and  an  absence  of  the 
title  Brother,  of  which  the  new  king  makes  such 
frequent  use: — 

"  I  received  from  the  hnnds  of  General  Athalm  the  letter  which 

he  was  commiasioned  to  deliver.     A  deplornWe  course  of  events 

has  placed  your  majeaty  in  a  cruel  dilemmn.    You  have  formed  the 

determination  to  do  that  which  seemed  alone  capable  of  aamg 

2g 
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Fnmce  from  the  greateat  of  all  calamities ;  aud  I  nill  pronouooe 
no  judgment  respecting  the  motivea  which  guided  your  decision: 
but  I  earnestly  deflire  that  Providence  may  bless  your  efForts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  French  people.  In  common  with 
the  allied  powers,  I  rejoice  in  your  expressionB  of  desire  to  hold 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  the  otber  states  of  Europe. 
So  long  at  those  rclattoiu  are  based  on  existing  treaties,  and  a 
deterwination  to  regpeel  righls  and  obligations,  and  the  territorial 
arrangements  which  theg  hane  made  snored,  Europe  will  look  on 
them  as  a  guarantee  of  that  peace  which  Fratiee  herself  so  much 
requires.  Summoned,  in  conjuaction  with  my  allies,  to  cultivate 
those  conservative  relations  with  tbe  govermueot  of  France,  I, 
for  my  part,  shall  give  to  the  matter  the  auiioua  couaiduratiaa 
which  its  importance  demaada;  and  beg  to  reciprocate  the  sen- 
timenta  your  majesty  has  expressed  towards  me  I  beg  your 
majesty  to  receive,  Ac.  Nicolas." 

The  most  important  part  of  this  missive  is  that 
which  respects  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  rights  of  ' 
individuals,  and  the  distribution  of  territory,  which 
clearly  showed  liis  determination  to  abide  by  all 
the  conditions  relative  to  the  legitimacy  of  individual 
rights  and  tenitorial  possessions.  It  is  evident 
that  if  he  acknowledged  Louis  Philippe  as  king,  it 
was  only  temporarily,  on  condition  of  liis  restoring 
the  power  to  its  legal  owner  when  the  proper  time 
for  so  doing  presented  itself. 

The  court  of  St.  James's  viewed  the  Revolution 
in  a  far  different  light.  Ear  irom  deploring  that 
event,  England  had  undoubtedly  used  every  means 
to  forward  it.  The  expedition  against  Algeria  had 
been  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  threatening 
destruction  to  her  long-established  supremacy  in 
the  Mediterranean.      She  could  not   blind  herself 
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to  the  fact  that  France  would  now  be  in  a  condition 
to  second  the  designs  of  Russia  on  Constantinople. 
These  two  considerations  were  of  great  political 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  government. 
As  usual,  every  expedient  was  legitimate  that  it 
was  ill  their  power  to  make  use  of.  If  they  did 
not  take  part  directly  in  the  intrigues  which  led 
to  the  Revolution,  they  certainly  rejoiced  in  its 
success,  and  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ascend  the  throne. 

From  the  time  of  the  regent,  the  nephew  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  the  time  of  Philippe  Egalitt5,  mutual 
ties  had  connected  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  with  the  yoimger  line  of  Bourbon,  whoso 
princes  were  always  ready  to  sacrifice  their  country's 
interests  to  their  personal  ambition.  Louis  Philippe 
had  sedulously  cultivated  dispositions  so  favoui'able 
to  his  projects,  and  he  reaped  his  reward ;  for,  when 
the  question  arose  whether  Chai'les  X.  shoiJd  be 
followed  to  Raraboiullet,  the  British  ambassador 
was  not  the  last  to  refuse.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  Louis  Pliilippe  hastened  to  show  the 
extent  of  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  Talleyrand,  now  liis  leading  coimsellor,  contri- 
buted much  to  guide  him  in  this  course.  It  was 
not  he,  however,  who  conveyed  the  first  commu- 
nications to  London.  These  were  conveyed  by 
M.  Bandrand,  a  man  of  no  importance,  whose 
mission  had  no  real  object  or  meaning.  It  was  at 
a   later    period    that  Talleyraud   repaired   to   the 
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English  court,  charged  with  secret  husiness,  most 
important  engagements,  and  shameful  concessions, 
which  stUl  hang  their  weight  over  Franco. 

The  English  ministers  were  deeply  jealous  of  our 
supremacy  in  Algeria.  By  dint  of  fresh  entreaties 
and  concessions,  Louis  Philippe  obtained  their  con- 
sent to  our  retaining  possession  of  it  till  the  state 
of  puhlic  feeling  would  warrant  his  relinquishing 
it.  The  principle  of  legitimacy  formed  the  subject 
of  some  negoeiations,  but  they  were  like  those 
which  Louis  Philippe  entered  into  with  Russia. 
Oiu"  occupancy  of  Algeria  distressed  them  more 
than  the  dangers  of  legitimacy.  They  longed  to 
rob  us  of  our  precious  conquest.  Even  now,  when 
we  are  erecting  costly  establishments  in  that  colony, 
England  may  still  declai'e  she  has  not  acknowledged 
our  right  of  possession,  and  embarrass  all  our  move- 
ments. *  '  What  was  more  shameful,  Louis 
Philippe  agreed  that  our  fleet  should  not  exceed 
a  limited  nimiber.  We  were  restricted  as  to  the 
creation  of  harbours  or  the  erection  of  points  of 
defence.  We  could  not  erect  a  port  suitable  to  a 
colony  destined  to  exert  such  an  influence  on  the 
future,  without  meeting  opposition  from  England. 
Some  years  ago,  an  engineer,  who  was  commissioned 
to  enlarge  tlie  principal  port  so  as  to  make  it 
capable  of  receiving  three  or  four  vessels,  reported, 
on  his  fu-st  survey,  that,  without  any  increase  of 
expense,  the  port  might  accommodate  twenty  line 
of  battle   ships.     He  instantly  commimicatcd  the 
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information  to  the  government,  who,  to  his  astonish- 
ment,  ordered  him  to  adliere  to  the  original  plan. 
He  remonstrated  on  the  siihject,  but  in  vain.  They 
stood  in  awe  of  England.  The  gallant  ofBcer 
resigned  his  commission  in  disgust.  He  withdrew, 
heart-hroken,  when  he  saw  a  theatre  of  glory  con- 
verted into  a  scene  of  shame.  We  might  mention 
many  other  cases  in  which  Louis  Philippe,  prompted 
by  seliisb  ambition,  sacrificed  the  honour  of  his 
country  to  his  own  interests. 

While  he  was  thus  basely  sacrificing  our  dearest 
interests  to  England,  that  power  was  wreaking 
vengeance  on  Charles  X.  for  the  finmiess  which 
his  cabinet  had  formerly  manifested,  in  a  manner 
totally  unM'orthy  of  a  country  ^^hieh  had  sliown 
such  generous  hospitality  to  the  victims  of  om-  first 
Revolution.  Obliged  to  resign  his  kingly  title 
before  quitting  the  soil  of  France,  he  was  sent  to 
the  antique  chateau  of  Holyrood.  Even  in  that 
remote  locality,  the  usurper  found  means  of  vexing 
him ;  so  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Austria.  An  hospitable  reception  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  that  country  by  the  grand- 
daughter of  Maria  Theresa;  but  all  were  received 
with  coldness,  and  treated  with  indignity.  Little 
did  the  unfortunate  Cliarles  X.  know  that  the 
Machiavelian  cabinet,  on  whose  hospitality  he  had 
thrown  himself,  was  one  of  the  most  forward  to 
uphold  the  usui-per;  that  their  ambassador  was 
one  of  the  fijst  to   desert   him;  and  that   Louis 
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Philippe,  in  token  of  gratitude,  had  lodged  him 
gratuitously  in  one  of  the  state  buildings.  The 
infatuated  Charles  X.  did  not  know  that  Mcttemich, 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  following  in  the 
steps  of  Kaunitz  and  Thugut,  had  been  the  un- 
ceasing foe  of  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV.;  and 
that,  at  that  very  moment,  acting  in  concert  with 
England,  that  associate  of  Jew  brokers  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  break  that  alliance  with  Russia 
which  promised  so  much  advantage  to  Prance.  Into 
such  hands  Charles  X.  and  his  family  fell  in  1830, 
when  they  left  England !  On  his  arrival,  they  not 
only  denied  him  the  honours  due  to  a  crowned 
head,  but  maintained  over  him  and  his  famDy  a 
perpetual  system  of  insolent  sun'eiUance,  He  could 
not  change  hia  residence,  or  receive  a  friend  or 
faithful  subject,  without  permission  from  the  mi- 
nister, who  made  constant  communications  regarding 
every  movement  to  the  King  of  the  Tmleries. 
Even  their  letters  and  correspondence  underwent 
the  closest  scrutiny.  To  crown  all,  they  compelled 
the  illustrious  exiles  to  repel  any  alliance  with  the 
powerful  family  of  the  czars !  Such  were  the  con- 
sequences, to  the  Bom-bons,  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  so  far  as  Austria  was  concerned  I  This  is 
but  a  part,  however,  of  the  melancholy  truth. 
History  will  yet  give  a  more  copious  recital.  Their 
misfortunes,  however,  have  been  expiated.  The 
author  of  their  calamities  was  himself  obliged  to 
become  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land. 
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Prussia,  too,  was  jealous  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia.  She  feared  the  loss  of  her 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  was  doubtful  as  to  the 
compensation.  She  rejoiced,  therefore,  in  a  Revo- 
lution which  dissipated  her  fears.  For  the  first 
time,  there  was  an  apparent  liarmony  bet^vixt 
Pnissia  and  Austria.  The  Prussian  soldiers  remem- 
bered the  spoils  of  1814,  and  thought  a  similar 
career  was  about  to  open  to  them  afresh ;  hut  these 
hopes  vanished  before  a  few  trilling  concessions 
on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  cabinet  of 
Berlin  decided  to  return  to  the  policy  of  1792,  and 
to  remain  neutral  while  the  revolutionary  volcano 
spent  its  fury.  To  this  effect  a  Prussian  prince 
apoke  at  Coblentz,  while  he  was  ro^iewing  a  body 
of  troops,  who  were  eager  to  re-enact  the  scenes 
of  1814. 

AVhile  ci'owned  heads  generally  truckled  in  this 
disgraceful  manner  to  the  usurper,  Ferdinand  VII., 
who  had  long  been  impatient  of  the  French  yoke, 
exhibited  some  energy  and  spirit.  Louis  Phihppe 
had  addressed  him  in  the  same  humble  and  con- 
eiliatoiy  style  which  marked  his  communications 
to  the  rest  of  Ms  brethren,  but  received  in  answer 
only  reproaches,  which  the  new  king  took  care  to 
keep  secret  from  the  public.  Ferdinand  wrote  in 
the  same  strain  to  all  tlie  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  his  kingdom. 

The  usurper  of  1830  observed  a  similar  silence 
with  respect  to  a  still  more  severe  answer  which 
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he  received  from  a  potentate  of  far  less  consequence, 
but  who  was  his  own  near  relative,  whose  father 
had  relieved  his  necessities  in  the  misfortunes  of 
his  youth.  That  was  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who 
protested  in  the  most  formal  and  positive  manner 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Prance  by 
his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  what  is  curious 
enough,  against  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  throw 
the  shield  of  his  protection  over  the  Italian  revo- 
lutionists. Louis  Philippe's  cousin,  in  fact,  was 
then  the  head  of  a  secret  league,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  unite  the  whole  Peninsula.  It  was 
not  the  Duke  of  Modena  of  1793.     It  was  his  son  1 

This  was  the  behaviour  of  the  kings  of  Europe 
in  the  midst  of  that  Revolution  which  struck  at 
their  very  existence.  The  French  orator  spoke  truly 
when  he  said :  Kings  are  vcmishing  away.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  secret  understanding  existed  be- 
tween Louis  Philippe  and  some  of  those  kings  or 
their  ministers.  Their  approbation  was  therefore 
secured.  The  rest  he  hoped  to  gain  over  by  false 
promises  and  engagements.  He  was  not  unsuccess- 
ful. He  had  great  confidence  in  his  diplomatic 
skill,  which  rendered  him  valuable  service  on  the 
present  occasion. 

While  he  was  exercising  the  above  arts  to  amuse 
and  deceive  kings  into  the  belief  that  zeal  for 
legitimacy  monopolised  his  affections,  he  was 
courting  popularity  among  the  citizens  of  Paris  by 
mncBuvres  of  an  opposite  description.     In  order 
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that  he  might  bring  that  turbulent  nation  into  sub- 
mission, he  was  taking  advantage  of  their  erednlity. 
Wlio  does  not  call  to  mind  how  in  the  early  days  of 
his  sovereignty  he  used  to  walk  on  foot  through  the 
streets,  with  a  grey  hat  mounted  with  a  tricolor 
cockade  as  large  as  one  of  a  different  colour  which 
he  wore  at  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration.  In 
1830,  he  used  to  lean  modestly  on  his  umbrella  and 
shake  every  passer-by  affectionately  by  the  band  *  * 
then  returning  to  his  palace,  he  saluted  every  one, 
admitted  the  most  vulgar  people  to  bis  table,  and 
talked  to  them  familiarly  of  Jemappes  and  Valmy ; 
he  sung  TJw  Marseillaise,  and  was  ready  to  present 
himself  whenever  he  was  called  by  any  street  black- 
guard willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  mean  con- 
descensions. And  yet  all  this  humility  concealed 
an  exceeding  pride  of  ancestry.  The  lilies  had 
disappeared  irom  every  quarter  except,  perhaps, 
the  armorial  bearings  on  the  royal  carriages.  Some 
zealous  republicans  having  observed  them,  on  their 
return  irom  the  pillage  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois 
and  the  archbishopric,  stopped  the  carriages  in  the 
street  and  stripped  them  of  all  the  vestiges  of 
royalty.  To  this  afiront  Louis  Philippe  siibmittcd 
without  a  murmur !  *  *  Those  enemies  of  royalty 
were  rash  people.  Louis  Philippe  apprehended  that 
some  day  they  would  be  again  on  his  track,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than 
his  armorial  hearings  to  get  rid  of  them. 

In  his   secret  thoughts   he  did  not  regard   his 
2  H 
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tenure  of  the  throne  as  by  any  means  secure,  as  he 
plainly  proved  by  a  course  of  proceeding  which  no 
prince  that  preceded  him  had  ever  adopted.  We 
allude  to  the  pretended  sale  he  caused  to  be  made  of 
those  enormous  possessions  which  he  owed  to  the 
indiscreet  bounty  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
According  to  immemorial  custom,  these  should  have 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  whole  transaction 
was  fraudulent,  and  would  never  have  been  tolerated 
had  not  the  administration  of  justice  been  in  the 
hands  of  worthless  and  servile  individuals.  To  make 
the  affair  as  fraudulent  as  possible,  he  robbed  the 
exchequer  of  1,500,000  francs  by  an  edict  of  exemp- 
tion, though  law  and  justice  alike  required  its  pay- 
ment. There  was  not  a  man  amid  all  the  group  of 
ministers  that  surrounded  him  sufficiently  independ- 
ent to  resist  this  monstrous  proceeding.  The  whole 
tribe  of  orators  and  journalists  who  for  fifteen  years 
had  made  such  an  outcry  when  a  new  staircase  or 
salle  a  manger  was  erected,  suffered  the  sale  of 
Louis  Philippe's  property  to  pass  unnoticed;  and 
thus  his  children  became  the  owners  of  those  vast 


To  render  our  picture  of  the  Revolution  complete, 
we  must  present  our  new  king  in  the  midst  of  those 
Mends  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  Iiis  elevation 
and  become  his  counsellors  or  ministers.  M.  Sarrans, 
who  was  on  an  intimate  footing  with  many  of  the 
leading  personages,  has  given  an  exact  and  striking 
picture  of  the  interior  of  Louis  Philippe's  cabinet. 
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which  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader.    History  could 
have  no  more  worthy  or  intelligent  witness : — 

"  We  trace  back  tlie  events  of  Sttturdity.  At  the  ceremony  of 
tlie  II6tel  (le  Ville,  Lafitte  was  invited  to  meet  fLe  king,  on 
Sunday,  at  nine  o'l'lock,  at  the  Faluia  Boyal.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  honourable  deputy  waited  on  the  lieuteoant-gcneral  i  but 
ho  found  that  several  others  hod  been  more  punctual.  Measra. 
de  BrogHe,  G^uizot,  P^ricr,  Dupin,  S^bastioni,  Gerard,  and  Mol6 
were  gathered  round  the  Duke  of  OrLeana,  and  buming  incense  at 
the  feet  of  their  uew  idol.  Could  a  different  hour  have  been 
named  to  the  rest  ?  Lafitte  could  not  suspect  a  friend  of  fifteen 
years'  standing  of  auch  injustice!  Be  that  aa  it  may,  another 
fifteen  years'  friend,  the  Count  Horace  Sgbastiani,  withdrew  fiiam 
the  group,  and,  coming  up  to  Lafitte,  gravely  aaked,  '  My  friend, 
what  do  you  wish  P'— These  words  were  spoken  in  a,  patronising 
tone. — Tlio  coimt  seemed  to  say,  '  My  influence  is  paramount ; 
name  your  request.' — '  I  wont  nothing,'  responded  Lafitte,  '  but  I 
wish  to  know  what  is  wanted  with  mo  ?' — '  Did  the  prince  invite 
you P'— 'Yes,  and  therefore  I  am  here.' — 'My  dear  friend,  you 
must  take  the  finances.' — -^  That  I  will  not.' — '  Tou  cannot  become 
a  minister.  Then  your  son-in-law,  the  Prince  do  Moakowa  must 
be.'  ■  •  The  dialogue  was  broken  off  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  came  forward  to  Lafitte,  chanting  that  verse  of  Eocine  ; — 
'  Ah  I  puiiquo  je  retroovo  iiii  Mni  si  fldile.' 

"  Prom  the  manner  in  which  the  prince  greeted  him,  the  tmna- 
port  with  which  ho  called  to  mind  the  prophecies  of  hia  fi-iend, 
one  would  have  sworn  that  the  toudemesa  which  displayed  itsell' 
in  his  countenance  was  the  effusion  of  liis  natural  sentiments. 
When  a  master  speaks  thu«,  wo  eon  readily  imagine  what  liis 
subjects  will  say.  The  coolness  and  presonco  of  mind  of  the  nuio 
on  whom  the  rising  sun  was  then  ahiuing,  would  fru^sh  on 
eshauatlcBH  theme.  Lafitte  had  done  everything :  Ouizot  had  as 
yet  put  forth  no  blosBoms.  '  Let  me  confess  one  thing,'  said  the 
prince  to  Lafitte  ;  '  I  know  the  eiteut  of  my  own  abilities,  and  I 
declare  that  to  poascHs  all  yoiu"  worth  one  must  be  charged  with 
an  enormouB  weight.'  Another  weight,  a  very  light  but  moat  agree- 
able one  to  Lafitte,  was  the  arm  of  Louia  Philippe,  which  the  latter 
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capelesaly  threw  on  his  ahouldor.  Ho  nccompanied  this  gesture 
wilh  words  fit  to  tlirow  ofl'  its  guai'd  the  moat  atem  philosophy; — ■ 
'  Gentlemen,  come,  follow  ub.'  The  urowd  foUowiMl  Oreates  and 
Pylades  into  another  room,  where  the  destinies  of  the  Eevolution 
formed  the  theme  of  diacom^se.  From  that  moment  Lafitte'a 
rision  was  obacm^d.  He  could  not  perceive  that  the  presence,  in 
that  coimcil,  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  renegade  to  the  cause  of 
&ccdom;  of  Guizot  and  Gand,  the  friends  of  Montesquieu;  of 
P^rier,  who  was  no  friend  to  tho  Eevolution ;  of  S^baatiani,  the 
man  for  every  party,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Friday, 
organised  a  scheme  in  support  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  same  day,  at 
the  house  of  Talleyrand,  urged  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terras 
with  the  elder  branch ;  he  could  not  perceive  that  the  presence  of 
Huch  men  at  tliat  council,  and  their  friendship  with  the  new  chief, 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  tho  Eevolution.  •  •  All  the  prince's 
favouritea,  of  every  grade,  were  led  into  his  cabinet  to  learn  a 
momentous  socret.  They  promiaed,  on  honour,  to  keep  it  sacred ; 
and  there  they  learned  that  the  master  of  the  buck-hounds  bad 
been  the  bearer,  fi^m  Charles  X.  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  the 
nomination  of  tbe  latter  to  the  lieutenant-generalahip  of  the 
kingdom,  an  offer  to  which  he  had  been  already  nominated  by 
forty-four  deputies.  "  '  This  caused  a  great  perpleiity  in  tho 
iwuncil.  Hero  was  a  two-fold  nomination.  Of  the  two,  which 
was  valid  ?  All  were  perplexed.  Scmo  thought  of  ita  bearing  on 
the  future.  Sdence  having  been  made,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  said : 
'  This  is  a  piece  of  treachery.  I  know  tbe  family.  They  wish  to 
nuso  doubts  as  to  my  sincerity,  and  to  create  a  belief  that  my 
sentiments  harraoniae  with  theirs.'  The  counsellors  were  going 
to  vote  blindly  that  no  notice  of  the  royal  message  should  be 
taken,  when  Lafitte  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  and  declared  tliat 
he  could  see  nothing  treacherous  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  X, 
'  James  11,'  said  he,  '  when  he  lived  at  St.  Germain,  on  the  bounty 
of  Louis  XIV,  always  regarded  himself  as  liing  of  England.  He 
even  came  to  Paris  occasionally  to  cure  the  king's  evil,  as  King  of 
IVance.  Why  should  not  Charles  X,,  who  is  only  a  few  leagues 
distant  from  tho  Tuileries,  behovo  himself  seated  on  the  throne  P 
Perfidy  implies  address.  Had  he  intended  what  you  impute  to 
him,  the  two  nominations  would  have  borne  the  same  date ; 
whereas,  that  of  the  poor  king  is  dated  August  Ist.    Yesterday 
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yoa  took  tlie  oathB  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ;  nothing  more  ia 
requisite  but  to  aend  the  letter  to  2^e  ifotiilcur.'  Oil  the  following 
day  a,  freah  despatch  was  forwarded  from  Bjimbouillet.  It  t-on- 
firmed  that  of  the  preceding  evening,  but  contained  some  additions 
arising  from  the  altered  state  of  affaire.  Charles  X.  and  the 
dauphin  abdicated  in  favour  of  Ilemy  V.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
pretended  to  be  indignant  at  this  new  ordimince.  Hia  highnesa 
expressed  himself  deeply  oflbnded  at  the  bold  language  held  by 
Charles  X.'a  envoy,  M.  de  Latour-Foiasac,  reapeeting  the  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  Henry  V.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  adopted 
two  measures  which  aavoured  very  httle  of  the  wrath  and  scom 
which  ho  felt.  He  caused  the  deed  of  abdication  to  be  solemnly 
deposited  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  ha^-ing 
previously  acknowledged  its  reception  to  the  elder  branch.  Thla 
act  of  acknowledgment  of  reception  gave  riae  to  a  remarkable 
obsen'ation.  The  lieutenant-general  having  told  one  of  his  inti- 
mate fidcnds  tiiat  he  was  going  to  write  to  Charles  X :  '  Mark," 
said  that  friend, '  if  yon  have  the  least  wish  to  link  your  fortunea 
with  those  of  the  faUen  Botirboua  the  crown  is  not  yuura.  Your 
relationship  to  that  fiunily  ia  already  too  great  a  drawback,'  " 

His  highness  appeared  concerned,  and  the  counsellor 
wrote  a  reply  which  the  prince  copied,  and  mshed 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger  who  was 
charged  to  convey  it.  It  is  thought  that  the  reply 
was  not  that  written  by  the  counsellor,  who  wrote 
at  great  length,  in  a  style  calculated  to  wotmd  the 
feelings  of  the  fallen  monarch ;  whereas,  the  missive 
sent  was  very  brief,  but  so  affectionate  that  the  king 
was  much  moved  by  it.  There  were  some  secret 
negociations  between  Louis  Philippe  and  Charles  X. 
Promises  were  probably  made,  and  engagements 
entered  into,  wliich  of  themselves  may  explain  why 
Charles  X.,  after  liis  bold  and  manly  refusal  to  quit 
Trance,  at  last  went  away  so  very  submissively. 


2HH  mcBAxnyn  lotna  pinLmc 

**  fhiring  th«  mterval  between  his  aeceanaa  to  the  throoe  snd 
the  heotensnt'^^ienerelshTp,  the  coondl  wm  occupied  with  tiie  dis- 
cnmrion  of  the  i^pn^e  qnestioa  under  whet  nime  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  thoald  reign,  i^honld  the  kin^  of  the  barncsdea  be  called 
Philippe  VII.  or  Phflippe  I.?  Shoold  he  be  kxn^  hy  the  grace  of 
God,  or  by  the  win  of  the  nation?  These  were  TerrgnreqaeatuHu; 
and  jet  they  had  the  aodacitj  to  diacnas  them  at  the  moment  when, 
aeeording  to  La  Fayette's  expression,  nothing  was  dear  beyond  the 
people's  rictory  and  sovereignty.  One  seems  to  dream  when  snch 
tilings  are  stated ;  yet  it  is  true  that  FhSippe  VLL  and  the  grace 
of  God  formed  the  subjects  of  gnKve  discnssions,  and  that  a  rescdu- 
tion  was  adopted  only  after  the  nuq'ority  had  dedsred  their 
opinions  in  the  regular  form.  The  qoesdon  was  first  pnt :  *  Shall 
the  king  take  the  title,  Philippe  YIL,  King  of  France,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  be  regarded  as  perpetuating  the  andent  race  of 
kings ;  or  most  he  take  the  title,  FhiHppe  L,  King  of  tiie  French, 
by  the  wish  of  the  nation,  and  thna  dedare  himself  the  head  of 
an  electire  dynasty,  sprang  from  the  principle  of  tiie  national 
sovereignty  P  The  dcdrimarietj  especially  Messrs.  Ghxixot  snd  Be 
Brogb'e,  maintained  that  the  change  of  the  king  inrohred  no 
change  of  principle.  '  Philippe  VJL  and  ike  grace  qf  ChJy  they 
said,  *  were  according  to  soond  reason  and  policy ;  far  if  the  new 
tihrone  was  but  the  fintmtoos  consequence  of  the  Berohition  of 
July,  it  wss  no  less  certain  tiiat  when  men's  minds  grew  calm, 
oar  manners  would  not  support  a  monarchy  barren  of  aQ  tradi- 
tional recollection.  Soch  a  monarchy  must  degenerate  into  a  pure 
danuMavey ;  and  as  Europe  was  one  family,  foreign  powers  would 
sot  anfliBr  Tranee  to  assume  a  social  position  opposed  to  the  pre- 
fliliiig  ftffms  of  gorernment ;  war  must  ensue,  and  the  devolution 
■wl  te  anniliSated.'  Messrs.  Dupin,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  and 
%MbBf  mainiaiiiedi  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  was  to  depart 
m  tiia  Berdntion,  and  precipitate  a  republican  outbreak ;  that 
I  lanonrtion  of  the  royal  £imily  afforded  the  sole  guarantee  for 
I  piwwiiatiun  of  the  monarchy.  The  people  believed  that  they 
1  deelad  a  new  king;  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  former 
aastj.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  bound  to  repudiate  all  con- 
rfaelkm  with  the  fidlen  fiunily.  *  *  The  question  now  is,  '  Do 
IMS  elect  Urn  hecmuef  or  alihaugh,  he  is  a  Bourbon?'  The 
«sr  imphed  partially.    It  was  decided  that  the 
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uew  king  should  reiga  under  the  titlo  of  Louis  Philippe  1.;  a 
complei  designation,  which  nught  ftpply  to  him  uither  as  the  heir 
of  the  BourboDH,  or  ae  the  nominee  of  the  219.  Louia  Philippe . 
waa  silent  during  thie  discuBsion,  but  it  wag  monifeetly  hia  wiah 
to  reign  on  principles  allied  as  closely  oa  poaeihle  to  those 
of  legitimacy. 

"  After  having  received  from  the  president  of  the  Chamber  the 
proclamation  of  the  7th  of  Auguat,  which  invited  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  said :  '  Jlousieur  Lafitte,  I 
throw  on  you  the  care  of  forming  a  ministry.'  Each  countenance 
was  instantly  lit  up  with  animntion.  Ambition,  fear,  and  ho])o 
were  viaihle  everywhere.  How  eagerly  they  gathered  round  the 
worthy  citizen,  anxious  to  receive  a  portfoho,  a  place,  or  a  promise. 
•  •  Tou  must  form  a  nunistry.  •  •  At  these  words,  General 
Oftard's  countenance  beamed  with  lively  delight ;  while  C.  P^rier 
cast  a  look  of  eager  curiosity.  Gruizot'a  fixed  and  sullen  eye 
eeemed  to  say:  '  lam  there  at  leoit.'  The  Duke  de  Broglie  smiled 
oa  ho  levelled  his  glass  at  Lafitte.  S^baationi  made  a  gesture  of 
opproval,  which  seemed  to  say :  '  I  am  a  iriend  of  fifteen  years' 
standing.'  Humour  was  psuntod  on  the  visage  of  M.  Diipin — 
Mold's  look  had  no  meaning  whatever  —  Lafitte's  delirium  of 
pleasuro  was  beyond  description ;  to  be  imagined,  it  must  be  felt. 
Fifteen  years'  intimacy  with  the  king  of  his  own  fancy,  the 
reception  he  had  just  met  with,  his  position,  his  popularity,  the 
transports  of  gratitude — always  so  warm  when  a  favour  is  being 
conferred — would  have  turned  another  man's  head ;  and  so  it  did 
his.  '  I,  sir,  form  your  ministry  ?  How  good  you  are.  But  I 
should  have  to  be  a  member  of  it.'  —  '  Exactly  what  1  desire. 
What  can  be  done  without  you.'  — '  But  I  cannot  (jult  my  house ; 
besides,  I  shall  be  more  useful  as  president  of  the  Chamber.'  •  * 
Compliments  without  end  succeeded.  '  Will  you  not  finish  your 
work  ?  Lideed,  you  promised,  remember.'  —  'To  be  your  Jbol, 
aire,  but  not  your  minister.'  —  '  Gentlemen,'  said  the  king, 
addressing  the  group, '  see  whether  you  will  have  better  success 
than  myself.'  The  Assembly  is  moved.  All  press  around  Lafitte. 
No  one  can  fimcy  8ully  resisting  Henry  IV.  Tliere  can  be  no 
Henry  IV.  without  Sully.  '  Your  house  can  go  on  of  itself,  said 
C.  Perier.'^'  They  who  begin  revolutions,'  added  Molfi, '  ought  to 
finish  them.'  — '  Are  you  not  rich  enough  p '  cried  M.  Dupin. 
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'  Come  I '  said  Gerard,  iu  the  most  wmning  niauncr,  '  one  sacrifice 
more.'  — '  My  opinion,'  said  Sfibastiani  solemnly,  '  coincides  witli 
that  of  liis  majeety :  no  king  can  reign  withont  Lafitte  for 
minister,' — '  1  think  ao,  too,'  said  P^rier.  AU  held  that  opinion 
eseept  the  doctrinaires,  who  never  said  one  word.  To  all,  Lafitte 
was  the  necessarj"  guarantee  of  order  and  fi:«edom ;  and  then  his 
fortune,  hia  character  and  popularity,  the  sympatliies  which  he 
inspired,  all  these  fine  things  constituted  the  brightest  jewel  in 
LouiH  Philippe's  crown.  In  fine,  when  the  vocabulary  of  eulogy 
had  been  exhausted,  the  end  of  it  was,  '  Hack  one  imt»t  devote  \ 
himtelf  to  the  work:'  an  indiaputaHe  maxim;  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  having  taken  on  himself  the  task  of  saving  ua  irosa 
anarchy,  it  was  evident  that  the  doctrinaires  would  devote  them- 
selves heartily  to  the  task  of  saving  their  portfolios, 

"  This  first  attempt  led  to  no  result ;  the  company  broke  up. 
However,  it  was  singular  that  Lafitte,  the  friend  of  fifteen  yean, 
to  whom  the  couatrnction  of  the  ministry  was  entrusted,  waa 
honoured  with  no  private  audience  on  the  subject.  9e  was 
summoned  to  meet  the  king  on  the  following  morning ;  but  hiB 
watch,  one  of  Br^guet'a  beat  chronometers,  was  again  too  slow : 
the  doctrinaires  are  at  the  Palais  Eoyo!  hefons  him ;  while  neither 
Dupont  de  I'Eure  nor  La  Fayette  have  presented  themselves.  He 
waa  again  urged  with  the  same  warm  solicitationa  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Lafitte,  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  JDiiwrtuiiitieB 
of  his  friends,  changed  hia  tactics,  '  Go  into  my  study,'  he  said  to 
the  probable  presidents  of  the  future  cabinet,  Casimir  Finer  and 
the  Duke  de  Broglie.'  Lafitte  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over 
the  scruples  of  the  duke,  who  thought  himself  competent  to  rule 
the  universe,  Casimir  P^rier  was  more  subtle  and  positive.  He 
had  ^iewB  unknown  to  Lafitte,  which  the  latter  found  out  only 
when  it  waa  too  lute.  'Tour  ministry,"  he  said,  'appears  to  me 
complete,  if  you  tako  iu  the  Barou  Louis ;  there  are  seven  port- 
folios disposed  of.' — 'Tou  know,'  said  Piricr, '  that  no  ministry 
con  exist  without  you.' — '  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,'  he  answered ; 
'  I  wish  no  such  thing ;  I  have  told  you  so  before,  and  I  adhere  to 
what  I  have  said,'- — '  Tes,  formerly,'  answei-ed  PSricr, '  but  now  ? ' 
'  My  ideas  are  unaltered.' — 'Circumstances  and  persons  are  changed; 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  retract  after  what  you  ha^e  done.' — ' I 
do  not  retract,  but  1  will  not  be  a  miuieter,' — 'What  will  you 
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be,  tlien  ? ' — '  The  Wing's  frieuil  and  tlie  president  of  the  Chumber.' 
— '  Perhaps  the  leador  of  the  opposition,'  said  P^rier,  in  a  lively 
tone. — 'And why  not?  but,  at  all  events, I  will  be  independent.'-^ 
'  That  is  ft  noble  port  to  act.'—'  I  do  not  donj'  il :  in  all  cases  it  ia 
ereiy  man's  right.' — '  Unquestionably ;  but  what  ia  the  king  to 
do  ?' — '  You  jest ;  do  jou  tliink  the  king  will  have  no  ministers  ?' 
— 'Who  will  be  his  miniaters?'  —  'You.' — "I!  my  health  is 
infirm.' — 'Ah,  well,  then,  aouie  one  eke.'  M,  de  Broglie,  who  took 
no  part  in  this  dialogue,  said,  in  an  under  tone, '  That  is  it.  Wliat 
do  we  want  with  bankers  ?     Are  not  Ghiizot  and  niyaelf  ready  ? ' 

'Ahl  no,'  responded  P^rier;  'you  alone  express  the  will  of 
July :  fortune,  popiilaritj-,  public  confidence ;  you  have  all  that  i,i 
neccsaary  for  a  mediator  between  parties.  •  •  Tou,  Diipont  de 
I'Eure,  and  La  Fayette,  represent  the  commercial,  patriotic,  aud 
military  sections  of  the  community.' — 'Do  you  not  forget  thu 
bankers?' — 'They  will  follow  you.  Come;  agree;  all  will  be 
easy  for  you.  In  my  case  the  thing  is  impossible.  •  "  Very 
well ;  if  neither  you  nor  I  will  enter,  let  us  arrange  so  that  the 
door  may  neither  be  opened  nor  shut.  For  want  ofthruthen  let  ug 
eat  blackbirds^  added  Pfiricr. 

"The  miniatry  waa  finally  arranged  as  follows:  General  GtfrarJ, 
miui«ter  at  war;  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  minister  of  justice;  Ablrf 
Louts,  minister  of  finance ;  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  Guizot,  of  the  interior ;  Mol^  of  foreign  afliurs ;  Tupigny, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  marine  department;  Lalitte,  Pfirier, 
Bignon,  and  Dupont,  ministers  without  portfolios.  A  moro 
heterogenoouB  asscmblnge  could  not  well  be  imagined ;  but  Lafitto 
sow  in  the  arrangement  an  escape  for  himself  from  bis  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  C.  P^rier  embraced  it  aa  a  means  of  deferring  his  own 
ncoeseiou  to  the  government.  On  hia  return  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  Lafitte  read  tlie  names.  Eleven  excellencies  instead  of 
seven  !  Marvellous  I  But  is  it  credible  ?  The  iHend  of  fifteen 
years'  standing  was  not  named.  '  You  have  forgotten  me,'  mut- 
tered S^bastiani ;  oud,  in  fact,  bo  had  not  once  been  thought  of. 
How  was  such  a  fault  to  be  rejiaircd  ?  '  1  am  not  a  member  of 
the  government  myself,'  said  Lafitte,  'and  take  little  part  in  the 
arrangements ;  but  it  ia  a  mistake,  one  which,  unliuppily,  il  is  not 
easy  to  rectify;  for  the  naval  department  only  is  lacant.' — '  I^t 

■  have  it,'   Siibaatiani  quickly  answered,'     Thus,  M.  Tupignj'a 
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iuterim  appoistmenl  waa  aoon  set  aaiile,  anil  the  naval  deport- 
ment waa  eutrustod  to  an  officer  of  dragoons!"     •     • 

Lafitte  retamed  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber, 
as  he  had  wished,  with  the  prospect  of  a  portfolio 
whenever  a  change  became  necessary.  As  was 
foreseen,  the  preceding  arrangement  was  but  an 
attempt.  At  the  end  of  one  month  several  members 
of  the  government  resigned,  either  because  the  trial 
of  the  ex-ministers  filled  their  minds  with  terror,  or 
because  Louis  Philippe's  conduct  seemed  uncertain 
and  insincere.  Their  places  were  filled  up  with 
difficxUty.  The  task  again  devolved  on  the/riend  of 
the  house.  He  was  again  overwhelmed  with  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  from  the  queen  and  Jiladamo 
Adelaide.  This  time  he  held  the  portfolios  of 
finances.  His  colleagues  were,  the  General  Gerard, 
Sebastiani,  Maison,  and  Messrs.  Merilhou.  Monta- 
livet,  and  Dupont  de  I'Eure. 

AMien  Louis  Philippe  saw  the  key  of  the  treasury 
in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  his  fii-st  thought  was  to 
stop  the  budget,  and  claim  indemnity  for  some 
personal  expenses  which  he  liad  incurred  in  that 
Revolution  which  had  cost  liim  so  much,  and  from 
winch  he  had  derived  so  little  advantage !  After 
reckoning  everything,  he  made  the  modest  demand 
of  700,000  francs,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
repairing  the  injmies  done  to  the  royal  palaces,  with 
which  he  had  burdened  himself.  He  also  claimed 
compensation  for  the  leverets  and  rabbits  which 
Pajol's  army  had  destroyed  on  their  return  from 
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Rambouillet,  when  that  body  had  not  a  little  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  the  new  dynasty.  Wlien  this 
demand  had  been  met,  the  prudent  monarch  pre- 
sented to  the  privy  council  an  account  of  his  annual 
expenses,  wliich,  comprising  his  travellingr  charges, 
privy  purse,  chaplain,  aides-de-camp!  and  domestics, 
mounted  up  to  no  less  than  18,500,000  francs ;  which 
seemed  rather  a  dear  price  for  a  king  in  whom  they 
thought  they  had  traded  so  advantageously ;  who  bad 
himself  recently  declared,  before  all  the  world,  that 
be  thought  a  civil  list  of  500,000  francs  exorbitant. 
The  ministers,  though  so  well  disposed,  at  once 
resisted  such  demands.  Louis  Philippe,  however, 
was  not  disconcerted.  He  sent  back  his  note  to 
the  budget  committee,  who  protested  against  his 
claims  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  circulated 
discontent  throughout  the  Chamber.  Laiitte  was 
distressed.  He  ran  to  the  Palais  Royal,  exclaiming, 
"  Has  your  majesty  sent  that  note  to  the  Chamber, 
which  we  were  afraid  to  present  to  the  ministers  ? 
It  is  most  unfortunate !"—" What  do  you  mean? 
I  am  beset  with  demands.  Besides,  where  is  the 
misfortxme  ?  Are  not  these  expenses  necessary  ? 
Have  they  not  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  the 
strictest  economy  ?  A  monai'chy  cannot  exist  with- 
out a.  civil  list,  and  ours  is  far  short  of  that  of 
Charles  X."  —  "  Not  far;  and  besides,  sire,  the 
Revolution  is  not  so  far  olF,  though  we  seem  already 
to  forget  it  too  much.  Your  cursed  note  has  made 
a  very  bad  impression,  and  we  must  do  away  with 
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it :  but  what  can  be  done  ?  '*  Louis  Philipi)e  then 
proposed  to  write  to  his  friend  a  letter,  apparently 
designed  for  his  private  perusal ;  which,  however,  he 
should  read  to  the  committee.  This  plan  was 
adopted.  His  majesty  disavowed  the  note,  which 
was  imputed  to  an  excess  of  zeal ;  and  then  the  pre- 
sident, fortified  by  the  letter  which  was  meant  to  be 
private,  read  it  to  the  committee,  who  were  too 
glad  to  be  soothed,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
adjusted.  Louis  Philippe,  who,  in  such  circum- 
stances never  retraced  his  steps,  sought  other  means 
of  beguiling  the  public.  He  promised  the  city  of 
Paris  magnificent  monuments,  which  would  afford 
the  means  of  employment  to  multitudes  of  opera- 
tives and  artists.  He  also  promised  Versailles  a 
splendid  gallery.  He  then  made  other  similar 
promises  to  the  various  departments,  through 
their  deputies,  and  at  last  obtained  a  civil  list  of 
18,000,000  francs,  and  afterwards  20,000,000  by 
way  of  indemnities  and  pensions ;  so  that  with  the 
immense  wealth  which  he  owed  to  the  generosity  of 
Louis  XYIII.,  the  succession  to  the  wealth  of 
Ckmd^  which  he  was  about  to  receive  on  the  part  of 
■  son  the  Puke  d'Aumale,  his  economy,  and  the 

laaat  of  the  Casauba  treasure,  his  income  could 
be  lees  than  40,000,000  francs,  and  that  he 

jad  ten  years.  Poor  man !  He  is  said  to  have 
Bmnoe  penniless,  and  to  have  been  threatened 

h  elttrvation  in  England.  He  had  not  time  to 
loveaUes. 
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Tliis  was  the  brightest  epoch ;  indeed,  the  honoy- 
moon  of  the  new  monarchy.  Its  duration  wa-t 
brief.  That  turbulent  nation  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  promised  to  render  pUablc  and  submissive,  did 
not  long  continue  at  peace.  The  republican  party 
was  far  from  that  quiet  condition  to  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  be  would  bring  it.  The  trial  of  the 
ministers  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  turbulent 
spirits  to  break  out.  They  tUd  not  wish  tliat  trial. 
They  knew  that  if  tliese  ministers  merited  punish- 
ment, they  ought  not  to  fear  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  The  delegates  of  the  Schools 
declared  this  formally  to  Messrs.  Odillon  Barrot  and 
La  Eayette,  who  were  sent  to  the  Luxembourg  to 
quell  the  insurrection.  "  We  wish  not  to  punisli 
the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,"  said  they,  "but  the 
man  who  has  marred  our  Revolution  and  reaped  all 
the  advantages  of  it.  Were  they  only  involved  we 
should  rather  take  up  arms  to  defend  them."  Tliese 
fools,  however,  would  have  begun  by  killing  the 
whole  four,  and  then  the  judges.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  pretext.  They  would  then  have  led  the 
people  to  the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  intlicted  vengeance 
on  the  man  who  had  deceived  them.  They  would 
have  spared  no  one  belonging  to  him,  and  then  they 
would  have  proclaimed  the  republic.  La  Payette 
re-appearcd  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  the  republicans  to  disgrace 
their  cause  by  murder  and  assassination.  He  en- 
couraged the  judges,  who  were  more  terrified  than 
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their  prisoners,  to  proceed  fearlessly  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  The  public  mind  was  iu  a  ferment, 
and  the  crisis  was  imminent.  At  one  period  the 
national  guard,  composed  chiefly  of  republicans, 
threatened  to  break  open  the  gates.  La  Fayette 
warded  off  this  menace  by  declaring  that  they  would 
reach  the  prisoners  only  by  passing  over  his  body. 
All  was  lost  had  not  the  general  been  resolved  to 
maintain  order.  So  eagerly  did  the  mob  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  the  prisoners,  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  soothe  them  by  a  false  rumour,  that 
sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced.  During 
the  lull  which  this  produced,  they  were  led  by  a 
back  way  to  Vincennes.  When  the  populace  knew 
that  the  sentence  was  no  more  than  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, they  were  transported  with  fury,  and 
threatened  to  attack  the  Palais  Royal.  Louis 
Philippe,  however,  was  prepared. 

That  day  is  the  most  singular  in  the  eventful  life 
of  La  Payette.  He  saved  the  ministers  and  the 
judges,  and  rescued  from  impending  destruction  the 
ephemeral  monarchy  which  he  called  into  being. 
And  yet,  three  days  after  that  19th  of  December,  the 
man  who  performed  that  signal  sei-vice  received  firom 
the  king  the  most  outrageous  affront  that  was  ever 
inflicted  on  a  mortal  It  was  known  to  all  the 
world  that  La  Fayette  preferred  the  command  of 
the  national  guard  to  the  most  flattering  distinctions 
which  ever  offered  themselves  to  Mm,  not  even 
excepting  the  crown.      Louis  Philippe  knew  this, 
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perhaps  too  well ;  but  gratitude  was  a  painful  bur- 
den; and,  besides,  his  jealous  nature  led  him  to 
fear  so  much  power  in  such  hands. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  cei-tain  it  is 
that  before  three  days  had  elapsed,  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  office  of  commander-in-cliief  of  the  national 
guard  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
without  the  slightest  notice  given  to  La  Fayette. 
Louis  Pliilippc's  creatures  had  indeed  offered  some 
insiauations  to  the  Chamber,  which  tliat  body  had 
received  with  indignation ;  and  the  pi-ineiple  seemed 
established  by  general  consent,  that  if  the  dignity  in 
question  was  ever  to  be  suppressed  it  could  only  be 
after  the  death  of  the  present  holder.  So  long  as 
La  Fayette  was  willing  to  be  clothed  with  that  flat- 
tering dignity,  it  was  deemed  his  beyond  recal.  He 
had  reserved  that  to  himself  when  he  gave  the  croi\'n 
away,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  him  was  to  insult  his 
grey  haii's.  Amendments  to  that  effect  were  pro- 
posed, but  rejected  mthout  compunction,  and  the  law 
was  passed  without  any  modification.  The  reader 
may  conceive  with  what  feelings  the  general  received 
the  tidings.  Tho  command  of  the  national  guard  of 
Paris  was  left  in  his  hands,  but  this  he  instantly 
resigned  into  the  king's  hands  in  a  letter  at  onco 
cold  and  dry.  Louis  Philippe  replied  with  all  his 
wonted  hypocrisy.  He  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  hie  friend's  letter.  It  is  well  known 
that  be  himself,  and  he  alone,  suggested  the  measure 
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to  tlie  despicable  ca/>narilla  by  whom  be  was  now 
surrounded.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  that  monu- 
ment of  his  ingratitude  entitled  The  Historif  of 
Two  Years  of  the  King's  Meign,  be  asserted  that 
the  change  bad  now  become  indispensable,  and  that 
La  Fayette  was  now  too  weak  to  endure  so  heavy  a 
burden ;  and  that  during  the  trial  of  the  ministers 
he  had  shown  an  utter  want  of  capacity  and  fore- 
sight, *  *  We  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  this 
piece  of  ingratitude  and  duplicity,  perhaps  the  most 
odious  in  our  times;  but  those  times  bad  become 
80  degraded  that  it  passed  without  remark !  La 
Fayette  was  indignant,  but  be  maintained  the 
dignity  of  liis  cliaracter.  Next  morning,  by  request, 
he  repaired  to  the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  Ustened  calmly 
to  the  king's  excuses,  who  threw  the  entire  blame 
on  his  ministers,  who  had  given  him  no  notice  of 
tlie  measure.  The  king  begged  him  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris ;  but  this 
he  refused,  very  dryly,  though  urged  by  Lafittc, 
Schonen,  and  Lahorde.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  who  was 
less  of  a  courtier,  loudly  expressed  bis  indignation 
against  the  measure,  and  sent  in  bis  resignation. 
But  his  resignation  would  have  broken  the  recently 
constructed  ministry.  Lafitte,  the  president,  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  bis  delusion.  He  entreated 
his  colleague  to  continue  in  it.  Louis  Philippe 
joined  in  those  solicitations,  and  i\icpensa>it  minister 
(as  the  new  coui't  styled  him,)  relented.  That 
worthy  man  was  yet  a  believer  in  Louis  Philippe's 
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virtues,  and  deemed  a  revolution  an  act  of  pro- 
bity. *  *  He  was  rude  enough  to  refuse,  in  full 
council,  a  sum  of  20,000  francs,  wluch  had  heen 
voted  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  establishments.  "  Tou  insult  your 
colleagues  who  have  already  received  tliat  sum," 
said  Louis  Philippe ;  you  insult  me,  too,  among  the 
rest." — "Perhaps  so,"  replied  he;  "but  I  cannot 
receive  what  is  not  due  to  me.  I  found  my  dwelling 
vci-y  comfortable,  and  have  not  spent  a  single 
sou."  *  *  He  persisted  mth  an  inflexible  honesty 
almost  unrivalled  in  om*  history.  Unwilling  to 
detach  himself  from  Lafitte,  he  adhered  to  the  mi- 
nistry, maintaining  in  the  coimcil  an  opposition  and 
sincerity  wbicli  could  not  be  long  supported.  *  * 
"I  have  still  two  pills  to  swallow,"  said  Louis 
Philippe,  to  the  English  ambassador,  after  La 
Fayette's  resignation,  when  that  functionary  was 
remonstrating  on  the  audacity  of  the  republican 
party.  He  referred  to  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de 
I'Eure ;  but  those  disagreeable  pm'gatives  were  soon 
disposed  of.  "WTicn  La  Fayette  was  removed,  he 
did  not  remove  Lafitte.  He  contented  himself  with 
substituting  M.  Baude,  as  prefect  of  police,  for 
Treilhard,  who,  though  a  regicide's  son,  was  not  a 
favourite.  He  accepted,  at  tlie  same  time,  the 
resignation  of  M.  Taschereau,  which  had  formerly 
been  rejected.  Odillon  Barrot  succeeded  him  as 
prefect  of  the  Seine.  La  Fayette  was  now  removed, 
and  O.  Barrot  seemed  no  longer  likely  to  be  danger- 
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ous.  These  were  the  immediate  consequences  of 
that  trial  which  caused  such  serious  alarm  to  Louis 
Philippe;  though,  in  the  main,  its  results  were  far 
less  disastrous  than  he  expected.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  strengthened  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers.  "  Tell  your  courts,"  he  said  to  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  "that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is 
subdued."  He  even  wrote  to  several  sovereigns, 
dwelling  on  the  courage  and  ability  which  he  had 
displayed,  and  repeating  his  promise  to  render  that 
turbulent  nation  more  submissive  than  it  had  been 
v/nder  Louis  XIV.  a/nd  Na/poleon. 

That  was  a  bold  promise,  which  the  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  Charles  X.  made  to  the  kings  of 
Europe,  who  were  daily  representing  to  him  the 
impossibility  of  his  accomplishing  it,  as  well  as 
complaining  of  the  propagandist  movements  made 
by  the  revolution  party,  which  they  believed  he 
secretly  favoured  in  his  heart. 

Sympathy  with  revolution  principles,  or  a*  spirit 
of  revenge,  induced  him,  in  conjunction  with  his 
ministers,  to  organise  and  sustain  an  insurrection  in 
the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  with  so 
much  scorn  refused  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 
Perhaps  Louis  Philippe  remembered  that  that 
prince,  as  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  a  more 
legal  title  than  himself  to  the  crown  of  France. 
So  great  was  the  dislike  which  he  bore  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  that  he  one  day  said  to  the  leaders 
of  t>^^  ftnimish  rebels^  who  had  come  to  solicit  his 
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assistance,  through  the  medium  of  Sfibastianij  "Take 
him  when  you  please ;  he  is  the  greatest  scoundrel 
tliat  I  know."  At  the  head  of  that  body  were 
Torreno,  San  Miguel,  Mendizabal,  La  E,osa,  &c., 
who  had  organised  a  sort  of  junta  at  Paris,  and 
corresponded  with  the  ministry  through  the  aid 
of  a  Spanish  Cmmnittee,  directed  by  Messrs.  Arago, 
Gamier  Pagfes,  Dupont,  &c.  One  day  these  gentle- 
men presented  themselves  again,  under  the  auspices 
of  M.  O.  Barrot,  and  were  graciously  received. 
Louis  Philippe  appeared  to  be  alanncd,  because  of 
the  protection  which  Ferdinand  VII.  had  extended 
to  the  royalists  of  southern  France,  and,  therefore, 
encouraged  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  liberals. 
The  delegates  strengthened  this  feeling  in  his  mind, 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  two  crowns  united  on 
the  head,  of  his  second  son,  the  Duke  do  Nemours, 
who  would  have  married  Donna  Maria,  daughter 
of  Don  Pedro.  It  was  no  more  than  Louis  XIV. 
had  done !  Unable  to  restrain  his  joy,  he  promised 
everything,  and  forthwith  gave  them  a  sum  of 
100,000  francs,  which  was  sent  to  Bayonne  and 
Marseilles.  A  troop  of  refugees  was  seen,  soon 
after,  marching  towards  the  Pyrenees,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  The  French  authorities 
had  furnished  them  witli  passports.  Mina,  the  old 
guerilla  wan'ior  of  Catalonia,  now  exliausted  with 
labours  and  covered  with  wounds,  took  the  command 
in  this  invasion.  He  had  received  his  instructions 
from  Gdrard,  the  minister  at  war,  who  ordered  him 
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to  keep  his  post  at  Bayonne,  and  on  no  account  to 
enter  Spain  till  the  signal  was  given  liim  by  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers ;  that  is,  until  this  latter  body 
had  sounded  the  different  cabinets  of  Europe. 

After  waiting  in  that  town  a  long  time  inactive, 
and  seeing  an  advanced  guard  (whom  he  in  his 
impatience  had  sent  to  Bidassoa)  swept  away  by 
the  royal  troops,  poor  Mina,  after  an  unsuccessful 
inroad  of  his  own,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  France  could  lend  him  no  aid.  Loui.s 
Philippe,  reprimanded  and  menaced  by  the  other 
powers,  promised  to  take  no  measures  hostile  to  his 
cousin,  Ferdinand  VII.,  and,  indeEd,  thought  him- 
self happy  to  escape  so  easily. 

The  despicable  position  which  Louis  Philippe 
held  with  foreign  powers  became  more  manifest 
when  the  Belgian  Revolution  broke  out.  That 
country,  which  England  had  given  to  Holland  only 
to  take  it  from  France,  was  a  great  gainer  by  the 
change.  The  colonies  and  na\y  of  Holland  afforded 
an  outlet  for  her  manufactures  and  the  products  of 
her  soil.  In  fact,  both  countries  profited  much  by 
the  change,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  man- 
ners and  religion,  and  some  prejudices,  which  time 
and  a  union  of  interests  would  have  entirely  dis- 
sipated. What  a  destiny  was  in  store  for  that  bravo 
Dutch  nation,  which,  single-handed,  with  its  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  had  formerly  maintained 
so  glorious  a  struggle  with  the  three  kingdoms ! 
What  would  it  not  have  accomplished,  aided  by  the 
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people  of  Belgium,  so  brave  and  energetic,  governed 
by  the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  so  many  of 
whoso  princes  had  gained  immortality  in  resisting 
the  English  ?  The  British  government  knew  this. 
They  repented  of  what  they  had  done,  and  when 
the  Revolution  of  1830  took  place,  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  reversing  their  past  policy. 

If  England  did  not  ojrcnly  concur  in  that  Revo- 
lution, she  rendered  all  possible  aid  in  secret,  just 
as  she  had  done  in  France.  At  Brussels,  as  at 
Paris,  there  were  secret  associations,  intrigues,  and 
despicable  plots ;  and  all  this  was  tolerated,  and 
even  aided,  by  the  ministers  and  generals,  who  had 
neither  worth  nor  ability.  In  the  two  coimtries 
there  were  brave  and  devoted  troops,  who  could 
have  saved  Troy  if  Troy  had  not  been  irrecoverably 
lost. 

Finally,  just  as  in  France,  England  once  more 
took  advantage  of  the  calamities  of  her  neighbours. 
When,  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  which 
England,  like  the  rest  of  the  allies,  had  signed  and 
guaranteed,  the  King  of  Holland  demanded  assist- 
ance against  his  refractory  subjects,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  then  first  minister,  formally 
refused  to  give  it.  Instead  of  despatching  auxiliary 
troops,  he  sent  commissioners  to  Brussels  to  separate 
the  Belgians  from  the  sovereign  whom  England  had 
placed  over  them,  and  so  strip  that  prince  of  bis 
territories.  The  King  of  Prussia  went  further. 
lie   declared  himself  ready   to  take   up   arms  to 
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enforce  this  spoliation  of  his  brother-in-law.  His 
army  was  ready  to  exeeute  this  menace,  when 
France  came  forward  to  perform  a  task  as  odious 
in  itself  as  it  was  injurious  to  her  own  interests. 
All  this  was  done  by  order  of  a  special  congress 
assembled  in  London,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  Eng- 
lish held  the  mastery. 

The  presence  of  Russia  at  this  congress  astonished 
the  whole  world,  especially  those  who  knew  how 
loudly  Nicolas  had  spoken  against  the  T"rcnch  Revo- 
lution, and  that  the  Belgic  Revolution  emanated 
from  the  same  source,  and  had  the  same  object. 
But  Nicolas  was  deceived  by  his  minister,  as 
generous  and  loyal  princes  often  have  been,  and 
he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
tUl  King  William  sent  him  the  test  of  that  famous 
treaty  of  twenty-four  articles,  which  robbed  his 
son-in-law  of  one  half  of  his  territories.  He  then 
broke  out  into  a  great  fury,  and  for  some  time 
refused  to  see  the  minister  who  had  so  abused 
his  confidence;  but  that  functionary  had  acquired 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs,  that 
his  presence  in  the  emperor's  councils  seemed 
indispensable,  and  he  was  therefore  recalled.  His 
remote  situation,  and  the  state  of  Europe,  rendered 
a  contest  with  England  vain,  and  therefore  he 
yielded  till  more  favourable  circumstances  should 
arise. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  was  a  year  fruitful 
in  tumults  and  revolutions.    Three  occurred  in  less 
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than  aix  months,  besides  those  minor  ^meutes 
which  we  cannot  stop  to  relate.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  France  gave  the  signal  for  all  those 
revolutions,  and  that  all  of  them  were  disastrous 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nations  in  which  they 
occurred.  We  have  said  enough  respecting  those 
of  Paris  and  Brussels.  That  of  Warsaw  now  claims 
our  notice.  No  enterprise  was  ever  more  blindly 
undertaken,  or  rashly  executed.  Success  was 
impossible  from  the  first.  The  conspirators,  by 
their  blindness  and  want  of  foresight,  hurried  that 
brave  and  generous  nation  into  an  abyss  of  calami- 
ties at  the  very  moment  when,  like  France,  she 
was  on  the  threshold  of  unwonted  prosperity. 

To  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  evils  for  which 
unhappy  Poland  had  to  blame  that  Revolution, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  treaties  of  1815,  in  which 
her  hbcri:y  and  independence  had  been  guaranteed 
by  the  noble-hearted  Alexander,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  his  ambassador,  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 
That  monarch  had  no  reason  to  applaud  himself 
for  ha^dng  neglected  the  cautions  of  that  ■nily 
diplomatist. 

His  brother  Constantine,  however,  to  whom  he 
had  in  a  manner  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  Poland, 
outstripped  him  in  the  march  of  Uberahty  and 
concessions.  Kough  and  eccentric,  but  essentially 
genei'ous  in  bis  disposition,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Polish  nation  by  marrying  a  Polish  lady, 
the  Princess  Locwiz.     She  was  at  once  beautiful 
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and  accomplished,  and  did  much  to  soften  his 
natural  character.  For  her  he  renounced  the 
empire.  He  would  own  no  country  but  hers. 
Naturally  warlike,  and  trained  to  arms  from  his 
youth,  he  had  made  it  his  task  to  organise  a 
Polish  army,  which  he  had  placed  on  an  excellent 
footing.  At  its  head,  he  would  have  encountered 
the  bravest  soldiers  of  Europe,  not  excepting  those 
of  Russia,  who  would  not  have  dared  to  meet  them 
in  the  field ;  least  of  all,  Nicolas,  his  brother,  who 
owed  his  crown  to  him,  and  esteemed  him  as  his 
benefactor.  Thus  Constantine,  the  absolute  lord 
of  an  empire  of  his  own  choice  and  creation,  able 
to  assume  when  he  pleased  the  royal  title,  was 
entirely  independent.  All  Poland  stood  by  him. 
On  one  occasion,  indeed,  when  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
demanded  some  regiments  to  take  part  in  the  Turk- 
ish war,  Constantine  absolutely  refused  them;  and 
the  other  did  not  repeat  his  request. 

This  was  not  the  sole  instance  in  which  the 
emperor's  brother  acted  as  sovereign  of  Poland. 
So  long  as  he  lived  he  would  have  studied  that 
country's  interests,  and,  after  him,  another  would 
have  maintained  a  like  policy.  Everything,  indeed, 
pointed  out  Constantine  as  the  chief  of  a  new 
Sarmatian  dynasty,  a  worthy  heir  of  the  Jagellons 
and  Sobieskis.  *  *  *  A  glorious  future  seemed 
to  open  on  Poland,  when  a  band  of  military 
students,  who  had  run  away  from  their  studies 
and  joined  a  body  of  insurgents,  made  a  sudden 
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attack  on  the  palace  of  the  archduke.  That  prmce 
was  surprised  in  hed,  and  had  only  time  to  make  hia 
escape  half  naked.  The  troops  were  also  off  their 
guard,  and  offered  hut  a  feint  resistance.  The  army 
was  without  a  leader,  and  Poland  withotit  a  master. 
Such  were  the  primary  consequences,  at  Warsaw,  of 
that  Revolution  of  which  all  EiU'Ope  knew  that 
the  signal  was  given  in  Paris,  where  there  were 
propagandist  associations  maintaining  correspond- 
ence with  all  countries.  These  societies  were  dh:ected 
by  old  La  Fayette,  who,  after  he  ceased  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  national  guard,  continued  to  guide 
the  revolutionary  intrigues  and  plots  in  France 
and  all  other  countries.  It  was  his  pastime  after 
his  disgrace — the  consolation  of  his  declining  years. 
He  was  bold  enough  to  express  his  sentiments  at  the 
tribune,  and  made  several  reports  on  the  subject  of 
Poland  which  might  be  regarded  as  official.  Louis 
Philippe  knew  aU  this,  and,  if  he  did  nothing  directly 
to  forward,  he  took  no  measures  to  prevent  it 

Wlien  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the  brave 
Polish  army,  led  on  by  men  of  no  capacity,  stripped 
of  its  real  chief,  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence, 
sunk  beneath  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  S^bastiani, 
the  most  servile  of  all  Louis  Philippe's  creatures, 
announced  that  order  reigned  at  Waramo,  and  that 
France  could  take  no  further  part  in  the  matter.  All 
this  was  true,  if  he  meant  that  Poland  had  fallen 
again  beneath  the  yoke  of  Muscovy,  while  France 
was  unable  to  make  an  effort  in  her  defence. 
2l 
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However,  while  Louis  Philippe  in  this  abject 
manner  managed  foreign  affairs,  it  required  all  his 
address  to  prevent  a  collision  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  whose  temper  had  become  very  irritable, 
and  who  were  far  from  that  submissive  state  to 
which  he  had  promised  to  bring  them.  On  the 
14th  February,  1831)  that  formidable  faction  made 
a  most  ^lent  demonstration  against  reUgion  and 
monarchy,  which,  in  their  blind  fury,  they  too 
often  confounded.  Some  pious  royalists,  of  the 
most  peaceable  dispositions,  had  met  in  the  Church 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  to  celebrate,  by  a  funeral 
sei-vice,  the  anniversary  of  the  Duke  de  Berri's 
death.  There  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  proceeding, 
nor  had  it  any  beai-ing  of  hostility  towards  any 
party.  The  ceremony  was  nearly  closed  without 
any  breach  of  order,  when  an  old  servant  of  the 
piince  placed  on  the  coffin  the  image  of  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux.  Immediately  a  troop  of  villains, 
evidently  bribed  by  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
royalty,  forced  their  way  into  the  church.  "To 
beat  down  the  pulpit,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  this 
horrible  scene,  "  break  the  altar,  dash  in  pieces 
the  balustrades  and  confessionals,  pull  down  and, 
tear  ia  pieces  the  pictures;  to  trample  under  foot 
everj^hiug  of  a  sacred  character,  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  They  laughed,  they  yelled,  and  pro- 
voked one  another  to  the  most  loathsome  acts. 
The  sacristy  was  invaded;  its  richest  ornaments 
became   the   prey   of  those   sacrilegious   Vandals. 
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Some  were  even  seen  dancing  in  priestly  robes. 
Nothing  so  profane  took  place  amid  the  horrors 
of  1793.  They  then  went  to  the  parsonage,  where 
they  committed  similar  outrages,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  card  had  denied  the  rites  of  burial  to 
the  victims  of  Jidy.  This  was  an  odious  calunmy. 
And  all  this  took  place  in  presence  of  the  authori- 
ties, before  the  eyes  of  the  national  guard,  who 
were  under  arms.  The  mayor  of  the  arrondiesement, 
with  his  own  hands,  tore  from  the  gateway  the 
venerated  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is 
difdcult  to  say  how  far  Louis  Philippe  was  impli- 
cated in  these  transactions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  duly  apprised  of"  all  by  the  police, 
"Let  the  fire  do  its  work,"  he  said  to  the  Prefect 
Baude  on  the  evening  before ;  which  could  only 
mean  that  the  church,  the  house  of  God,  was  to 
be  consigned  to  the  flames.  The  house  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  to  be  especially  spared.  His  order 
was  punctually  obeyed,  and,  during  the  whole  of 
these  saturnalia,  he  remained  quiet  in  his  palace, 
within  hearing  of  the  sacrilegious  multitude. 

Next  morning,  that  same  impious  mob  committed 
similar  outrages  on  the  residence  of  the  archbishop. 
That  building  had  been  sacked  and  pillaged  six 
months  before;  but  during  the  glorious  days  of 
July  the  furniture  only  was  subjected  to  their 
ravages.  This  time,  nothing  escaped.  Tlie  Vandals 
threw  the  very  library  into  the  Seine.  For  days, 
the  valuable  books  and  manuscripts   with  which 
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it  was  stored  were  floating  on  the  waters.  In 
their  phrenzy,  they  commenced  the  demolition 
of  the  building;  and  this  work  was  continued  by 
the  mimicipal  authority.  The  city  has  since  been 
required  to  buUd  a  new  archbishop's  palace,  which 
we,  perhaps,  shall  never  see  brought  to  perfection. 
The  very  men  who  aided  in  the  destruction  of  the 
first  were  afterwards  called  on  to  vote  the  funds 
necessary  to  buili  the  second.  The  unfortimate 
archbishop  took  refuge  in  his  house  at  Conflens, 
and  was  pursued  thither  by  some  assassins,  who 
laid  waste  a  neighbouring  house,  expecting  to  find 
him  there.  Some  days  after,  Louis  FhUippe  and 
Queen  Amelia  expressed  the  most  lively  sympathy 
with  the  archbishop.  They  likewise  sent  to  B/Ome 
warm  protestations  of  attachment  to  religion  and 
its  ministers,  though  both  were  insulted  daily,  in 
the  most  odious  and  disgusting  libels  which  they 
took  no  steps  to  prevent.  They  gave  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  the  same  assurances  of  determination  to 
maintain  order,  and  also  of  their  devotion  to  legiti- 
macy, as  they  had  done  to  all  the  other  sovereigns. 
*  *  However,  we  must  allow  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  then  in  a  position  to  fulfil  engagements 
of  this  nature,  which  he  had  undertaken.  Obliged 
to  Ml  in  with  the  revolutionary  movement,  which 
a  part  of  his  ministry  favoured,  he  could  only  save 
his  palace  from  the  flames  by  making  concessions 
to  the  republican  party,  who  harassed  and  perse- 
cuted him  unceasingly;  and  when  he  gave  way, 
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or  seemed  ready  to  sink  beneath  their  repeated 
attacks,  the  agents  of  the  great  powers  came  imme- 
diately to  demand  a  reckoning  of  Ms  failures,  and 
to  summon  liim  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. 
It  was  a  difficvilt  position,  we  must  confess.  Some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  him  on  account  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  which  composed  his  minis- 
try. Many  of  them  were  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  of  these  he  could  not  rid  himself.  The 
reader  wnli  remember  his  remark  to  Lord  Stuart, 
the  English  ambassador :— "  I  have  yet  two  pills 
to  swallow;"  thus  designating  Lafitte  and  Dupont 
de  'Eure.  The  latter,  who  had  formerly  given  in 
liis '  demission,  and  only  remained  out  of  respect 
to  Lafitte,  retired  definitively  at  this  period.  As 
to  the  minister  of  finance,  he  was  the  last  pill  bis 
majesty  had  to  lay  aside,  and  to  get  rid  of  Iiim 
was  no  easy  task :  therefore  Louis  Philippe  had 
to  employ  aU  the  cunning  and  art,  all  the  duplicity 
of  which  he  was  possessor.  That  task  was  to  shake 
off  an  old  friend,  to  constrain  him  to  quit  his  place, 
and  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  liis  own  wish 
to  retire.  At  last,  be  obbged  him  to  retreat,  and 
threw  upon  him  all  the  blame  of  the  breach  that 
had  arisen.  There  bad  been  between  them  extensive 
money  transactions.  During  the  long  conspiracy 
and  intrigues,  which  lasted  fifteen  years,  Lafitte  had 
advanced  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  carrj'  on  their  operations.  Tlie  party  had  some- 
times   assisted   him   by   contributions,    and   Louis 
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Philippe  sometimes  bore  a  part  in  the  expense ; 
but,  as  usual,  he  promised  much  more  than  he 
ever  gave.  Lafltte,  whose  nature  was  essentially 
vain,  thought  himself  the  Jlccenas  of  a  new 
Augustus,  and  was  not  so  parsimonious.  He  was 
the  great  lord  to  all  appearance,  and  Louis  Philippe 
was  the  Jew,  the  usurer.  Lafltte  pensioned  and 
supported  a  swarm  of  intriguers  and  hterary  pre- 
tenders, including  poets  and  journalists,  who  extolled 
liim  in  their  sougs  and  newspaper  columns,  and 
so  procured  for  liim  a  reputation  wliich  endures 
to  the  present  time.  liouis  Philippe,  who  also 
received  the  homage  of  their  praises,  agreed  to  pay 
their  salaries.  He  was  generally  in  arrears,  how- 
ever ;  while  Lafitte,  tlie  treasurer  of  the  faction, 
scarcely  counted  the  sums  whicli  he  advaneed  on 
behalf  of  the  man  who  called  him  friend  and  after- 
wards created  liim  minister,  who  never  thanked 
hjrn  for  a  single  sou,  and  exacted  receipts  drawn 
out  in  the  most  regular  form  for  the  minutest  siuns. 
On  balancing  accounts,  in  1831,  it  was  found  that 
the  prince  was  Lafitte's  creditor  to  a  very  large 
amount,  to  pay  wliich  the  latter  was  obliged  to  sell  the 
beautiful  forest  of  Breteuil,  which  lie  had  recently 
acquired.  He  parted  with  it  very  reluctantly,  but 
Louis  Plulippc  was  pressing,  and  he  was  forced 
to  comply.  Tlie  only  consideration  he  could  obtain 
was,  that  the  transaction  should  not  be  registered, 
and  the  credit  of  his  house  ruined  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.    The  prince's  avarice  was  alarmed  when 
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he  heard  some  talk  of  his  friend's  being  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances.  He  feared  lest  a  failure 
should  sweep  away  the  8,000,000  francs  in  question, 
or,  rather,  ivished  to  tm-n  the  circumstance  to 
account,  and  draw  from  it  a  pretext  for  making 
a  breach  with  the  minister  whom  he  had  so  long 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  Without  appearing  to  make 
much  of  the  matter,  he  addressed  tlie  following 
letter,  one  morning,  to  his  old  friend.  It  is  a 
model  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  wliich  liistory 
must  not  lose  sight  of;  and,  as  it  is  unusually  short, 
we  shall  give  it  entire: — 
"  Mt  Deab  MoJCaiEFR  Lafitte, 

"  From  what  has  been  told  me  by  a  common  friend, 
regarding  whom  I  Bhall  say  no  more,  you  will  not  be  aurpriaed 
that  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  urgent  entreatieB  of  M.  Jamet, 
to  whom  the  secret  of  the  purchase  ivaa  entruated,  not  by  me, 
but  by  you,  to  eauBO  the  enclosed  prirate  signature  to  be 
regiatered  in  the  most  secret  manner  possible." 

Great  was  the  astonislmient  of  Lafitte  when  this 
document  reached  him ;  but  his  vexation  was  yet 
greater.  The  bank  had  begun  to  entertain  some 
fears  respecting  liim.  Not«-ithstanding  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's precautions,  the  matter  of  the  sale  became 
knmvn.  His  credit  was  completely  lost,  and  bis 
embajrrassment  became  extreme.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  resigning  his  office,  but  that  would  have 
embarrassed  him  yet  more.  He  resolved  to  con- 
tinue some  time  longer  in  the  ministry,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  determined  resistance  to  Louis 
Philippe's  debasing  policy,  in  which  that  monarch 
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persisted,  notwithstanding  all  his  representations, 
without  acquaintuig  him  with  the  secret  engage- 
ments which  existed  between  him  and  the  foreign 
powers.  He  caused  M.  Thiers,  his  regular  agent, 
to  compose  a  vehement  threatening  discourse,  which 
he  read  at  the  council  board  in  presence  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  dared  not  find  fault  with  it,  but, 
with  his  wonted  dissimulation,  applauded  it  in 
proportion  as  he  feared  it.  He  only  required  the 
suppression  of  a  single  phrase,  and,  having  obtained 
the  manuscript,  he  sent  it  back  on  the  following 
morning  with  suppressions  and  modifications  which 
completely  altered  and  destroyed  its  purpose.  Lafitte 
maintained  his  position.  He  declared  that  he  would 
resign  on  the  spot  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  pro- 
noimce  his  discourse  entirely  as  it  had  been  com- 
posed. The  king  was  forced  to  give  in,  and  the 
president  of  the  council,  at  the  tribune  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  delivered  a  spirit-stirring 
harangue  on  foreign  affairs,  such  as  had  not  been 
heard  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  The  diplomatic 
body,  who  had  been  apprised  of  Lafitte'a  intention, 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  Terrified  and  alarmed, 
they  poured  in  remonstrances  of  aU  sorts.  Louis 
PhUippe  simply  replied  to  these,  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  change  his  ministers,  that  great  diffi- 
culties were  in  the  way,  but  that  these  must  be 
surmounted.  That  discourse  was  a  memorable  one. 
Its  historical  importance  is  so  great,  that  we  feel 
called  on  to  lay  the  most  important  parts  of  it 
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principle  of  non-interrention,  which  France  appeared 
to  upliold  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Austria, 
which  was  disposed  to  quell  some  insurrections  in 
Italy :— 

"  France,"  anid  the  president  of  the  council,  "  will  suffer  no 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  non-interrentiyn. ;  but  she  will 
also  make  nn  effort  to  prevent  the  eauscless  diBturbnnce  of  peace, 
If  war  becomes  ineritable,  we  must  show  to  mankind  that  we 
desired  it  not,  but  that  it  waa  forced  upon  us,  and  that  ire  made 
war  only  because  we  had  to  chooae  between  that  and  the  relin- 
quishment of  our  prineiplcB.  We  shall  only  bo  the  stronger 
when  to  the  might  of  arms  we  add  the  conviction  that  we  have 
joEitice  on  our  side.  •  •  We  shall  continiie  to  negociate,  but, 
while  we  negociate,  we  shall  arm.  •  •  In  a  very  sbort  time, 
besides  our  well-garrisoned  fortreBses,  we  sball  bftve  five  hundred 
thousand  troops,  well  armed,  organised,  and  disciplined.  They  will 
be  backed  by  a.  million  national  guards,  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 
the  king  will  put  himself  at  their  head.  •  •  We  shall  march  in 
Berried  ranks,  strong  in  the  justice  of  ovx  cause  and  the  might 
of  our  priociplea.  If  the  tempeata  burst  forth  at  the  sight  of  the 
three  colours,  and  declare  on  our  side,  we  shall  have  no  account  to 
render  to  the  universe." 

This  discourse  was  well  calculated  to  re-establish 
Ijafitte's  fallen  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  repub- 
licans ;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  it  increased  Louis 
Philippe's  wish  to  drive  him  from  the  ministry. 
He  dai'ed  not  formally  dismiss  him.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  old  friend  himself  should,  to  use 
Casimir  Perier's  expression,  throw  liis  portfolio"  at 
his  head.  An  occasion  for  a  breach  soon  arose, 
and  Iiouis  Pbilippe  took  care  to  profit  by  it.  This 
was  the  intervention  of  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy.  Several  refugees  from  the  Peninsula  were 
2  M 
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then  in  Paris,  whom  the  revolutionary  party  strongly 
supported.  The  camarilla  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
altogether  devoted  to  the  Austrians,  and  r^arded 
them  with  aversion.  Unable  to  inflict  any  further 
injury,  they  communicated  all  the  secret  movements 
of  those  unfortunate  men  to  d'Appony,  the  ambas- 
sador; while  Mettemich,  in  return,  acted  as  a  spy 
on  Charles  X.,  who  was  at  Prague.  To  such  a 
pitch  of  degradation  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth 
had  come  in  that  age  of  infamy.  After  that,  we 
ask  what  baseness,  what  reproach,  we  are  entitled 
to  bring  against  the  people?  *  *  It  happened, 
however,  notwithstanding  these  perfidious  and  dis- 
graceful declarations,  that  Austria  resolved  to 
suppress  several  insurrections  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  Marshal  Maison, 
our  ambassador  at  Vienna,  having  been  instructed 
to  protest  on  the  subject,  received  the  following 
reply  from  the  Austrian  minister : — 

"  Hitherto  we  hare  suffered  France  to  put  forward  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  but  we  can  no  longer  recognise  her  right  to 
do  so  where  the  affairs  of  Italy  are  concerned.  We  shall  carry 
our  arms  wherever  insurrection  may  arise.  K  such  intervention 
must  lead  to  war ;  ah,  well !  let  war  come.  We  prefer  the  dangers 
of  war  to  those  of  rebellion  and  tumult." 

Maison  speedily  sent  a  copy  of  this  declaration  to 
Paris,  but  his  despatch  fell  into  the  hands  of 
S6bastiani,  then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
chief  of  Louis  Philippe's  camarilla.  In  his  hotel, 
in  places  recently  disgraced  by  infamous  crimes, 
a  petty  committee  met  to  discuss  the  most  delicate 
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secrets  of  state  policy.  Maison's  despatch,  which 
all  had  expected,  was  read.  No  one  was  astonished 
at  its  contents.  It  was  deemed  prudent  to  keep 
it  concealed  fi-oni  Lafitte,  though  It  ought  to  have 
been  communicated  to  liim  as  fii'st  minister.  He 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  five  days  after  its  arrival, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  public  journals.  Piqued 
at  this  neglect,  he  complained  to  Sebastiani,  who 
made  a  sort  of  stammering  excuse;  and  then  to 
Louis  Philippe,  who  was  not  at  all  more  explicit. 
The  latter  sent  back  the  president  of  the  council 
to  settle  the  matter  with  his  colleagues.  Tlieir 
explanations  were  also  unsatisfactory,  and  Lafitte 
saw  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  quit 
the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  He  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  king  in  person,  who  manifested  no 
regret  on  the  occasion,  and  made  no  effort  to  alter 
his  determination,  wliich  must  have  convinced  tlie 
minister  that  the  matter  had  been  agreed  on  long 
ago.  His  services  had  been  so  great,  that  Madame 
de  8^vign6's  mode  of  payment  seemed  the  most 
suitable.  That  writer  facetiously  remarks,  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "that  there  are  some  debts  and 
obligations  so  great,  that  they  can  only  be  cancelled 
by  ingratitude."  Louis  Philippe  often  resorted  to 
this  expedient,  but  he  had  often  to  repent  of  doing 
so.  On  the  present  occasion,  for  cxami)le,  he  dis- 
gusted three  men  devoted  to  his  interests,  of  great 
influence  witli  the  revolutionary  or  republican 
party,  then  very  powerful,  or  at  least  very  hold, 
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which  those  men  alone  were  able  to  restrain  or 
keep  within  bounds.  But  Louis  Philippe  had 
ulterior  motives.  The  continental  powers  were 
pressing  him  with  strong  remonstrances,  and,  for 
their  satisfaction  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  desirous 
of  annihilating  the  faction  that  caused  so  much 
alarm.  Casimir  P^rier  was  made  head  of  the 
ministry  with  this  aim,  his  coUeagues  being  the 
most  obsequious  members  of  Lafitte's  administra- 
tion;  especially  Soult,  S^bastiani,  and  the  Abb6 
Louis,  all  of  whom  were  so  much  occupied  with 
the  advancement  of  their  private  fortunes,  that  they 
had  few  cares  to  bestow  on  the  independence  of 
France. 

The  new  minister,  though  by  no  means  void 
of  selfish  ambition,  had  a  more  independent  mind 
than  his  predecessor,  and  saw  more  clearly  what 
the  state  of  the  country  required.  He  knew  that 
acts  of  weakness  and  fresh  concessions  were  not 
the  means  calculated  to  re-establish  order,  or  up- 
hold the  monarchy.  In  this  respect  he  was 
exactly  the  minister  for  the  king,  the  very  man 
to  second  his  endeavours  to  fulfil  his  promise  to 
render  that  turbulent  nation  pliable  and  submissive. 
He  assumed,  from  the  first  day  of  his  administra- 
tion, such  a  haughtiness  of  demeanour,  even  at 
court,  in  presence  of  the  princesses,  that  he  was 
received  there  very  coldly.  He  perceived  this,  and 
was  offended.  He  took  Louis  Philippe  aside,  ad- 
dressed   him    in    the    most   imperious   tone,    and 
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concluded  by  tendering  his  resignation.  Astonished 
and  confounded,  the  prince  offered  some  excuses, 
which  the  minister  condescended  to  accept.  He 
went  away  satisfied,  entertaining  a  thorougli  con- 
tempt for  the  new  king,  over  whose  mind  he 
felt  he  had  now  and  from  that  period  an  arbitrary 
Bway.  "  He  is  a  man,"  said  he,  "  whose  presence 
uo  minister  should  enter  unless  he  has  his  portfolio 
ready  to  hurl  at  his  head."  Another  day  he  said, 
in  reference  to  the  Jleurs  de  lys,  which  Louis  Plillippe 
had  suffered  to  be  erased  from  his  escutcheon,  "  The 
^vretch  sacrifices  his  armorial  bearings  through  fear. 
This  he  was  required  to  do  on  the  morning  after  the 
Revolution.  I  advised  him  to  do  so.  He  is  more 
tenacious  on  such  matters  than  the  piinces  of  the 
elder  branch." 

P^rier  was  not  so  arrogant  nor  so  exacting  in 
his  bearing  towards  foreign  powers  as  he  was  with 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  internal  factions  of  the 
country.  The  king  and  the  minister  were  at  one 
on  this  point.  Perhaps  Casimii*  was  sooner  initiated 
than  Lafitte  in  the  engagements  of  1830.  It  was 
not  without  surprise  that  the  minister  was  heard 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  intervention  principle, 
on  which  Austria  refused  to  yield,  that  he  respected 
engagements,  but  that  Hie  blood  of  France  belonged 
only  to  France.  This  phrase  was  everywhere  ap- 
plauded, even  by  those  who  had  clamoured  for 
intervention ;  so  certain  is  it  that,  in  a  large 
assembly,  a  word,  a  solitary  idea,  is  sufficient  to 
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bring  about  the  most  important  changes.  Not 
long  after,  P^rier  contradicted  his  own  words,  by 
giving  sudden  orders  for  the  occupation  of  Ancona, 
without  assigning  any  motive  for  the  expedition. 
He  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  king 
and  his  colleagues.  The  pope  was  sovereign  of 
the  town,  and  warm  discussions  arose  with  his 
holiness;  but  the  minister  was  very  little  moved 
on  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  P^rier  entered  on 
that  enterprise  to  propitiate  the  republican  party, 
who  were  indignant  at  the  Austrian  intervention. 
He  hoped,  in  fact,  to  make  a  budget  by  means 
of  it.  How  wretched  is  the  lot  of  a  people  whose 
destinies  thus  turn  on  a  parliamentary  discussion  I 

The  republican  party  was  then  really  formidable, 
and  the  recent  imeutes^  in  which  it  remained  master 
of  the  field,  while  the  public  authorities  continued 
passively  observant,  had  inspired  them  with  fresh 
boldness.  All  the  secret  associations,  all  the  dubs 
which  the  Restoration  had  so  long  tolerated,  which 
the  ministers  of  the  B/Cstoration,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  even  protected,  all 
those  elements  of  trouble  and  disorder  survived 
the  B/Cvolution  of  1830.  Disappointed  in  their 
hopes  from  that  event,  they  preserved  their  organ- 
isation. Numerous  branches  were  created,  and  an 
extensive  correspondence  was  maintained  with  par- 
ties both  at  home  and  abroad.  Presh  societies 
rose  into  being.  In  Paris  only,  these  numbered 
fourteen.     They  were  for  a  long  time  headed  by 
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those  who  held  the  most  important  and  lucrative 
posts  under  Louis  Pliilippc.  Other  men  took  their 
places  in  the  societies,  who  were  repiiblicans  from 
principle,  and,  consequently,  very  difficult  to 
manage.  Tliese  were  Messrs.  Garnier  Pagfes, 
Buchez,  Marchais,  Huher,  &c.,  all  heroes  of  July, 
and  M.  Cauchois  Lomaire,  who  had  the  audacity 
to  proclaim  Louis  Philippe  king  in  presence  of 
Charles  X.  He  knew  Louis  Philippe  better  after- 
wards, and  rejoined  the  rauks  of  the  republicans. 
Besides  these,  there  were  the  clubs  of  the  Fotytech- 
niqiie,  of  the  medical  and  law  schools,  all  organised 
and  ripe  for  insurrection.  By  means  like  these 
they  had  overturned  the  throne  of  Charles  X.,  tmd 
elevated  Louis  Philippe  in  his  room.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  by  like  means,  they  were  plotting  the 
overtlirow  of  the  monarchy  of  1830. 

Another  trial,  in  1831,  became  the  pretext  for 
fresh  agitations.  Sixteen  republicans  were  handed 
over  to  the  court  of  assizes,  for  a  participation, 
more  or  less  real,  in  the  troubles  of  December. 
Amongst  them,  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  Tr^lat,  Guinard, 
Danton,  &c.,  held  prominent  places.  The  whole 
republican  party  was  in  a  ferment,  and,  at  an  early 
hour,  occupied  the  avenues  leading  to  the  audience 
chamber.  As  soon  as  the  accused  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  their  advocates,  Bethmont,  Marie,  Michel 
de  Bourges,  &c.,  they  were  greeted  with  bursts  of 
applause.  Tlie  debates  continued  several  days,  and 
the  ferment  in  the  public  mind  was  stUl  on  the 
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increase.  La  Fayette  was  summoned  as  a  witness 
for  the  defendants.  His  deposition  called  forth  a 
phrensy  of  enthusiasm.  The  accused  spoke  in  their 
own  defence.  The  address  of  Cavaignac  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  warmth.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  talent  and  courage.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance colmected  with  the  trial  was  the  defence 
of  the  young  D^cheux  d'Herbinville,  who,  when 
questioned  respecting  the  arms  which  were  found 
in  his  house,  answered,  sorrowfully,  "Yes,  I  had 
arms,  which  I  and  my  comrades  had  acquired 
during  those  three  glorious  days  of  which  you 
have  reaped  the  benefits,  and  of  which  we  are 
victims."  When  the  sentence  of  acquittal  was 
pronounced,  shouts  of  applause  everywhere  burst 
forth.  The  mob  led  back  the  accused  in  triumph, 
dragging  the  chariot  in  which  they  were  seated 
with  their  hands.  That  evening  all  the  members 
of  the  republican  faction  illuminated  their  houses. 
At  the  Tuileries  a  very  different  state  of  things 
prevailed.  The  alarm  there  was  very  great.  They 
took  measures  for  their  safety,  and  ordered  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  mount  guard,  before  they  could 
resign  themselves  to  sleep. 

But  another  event  inspired  fresh  terrors.  It  is 
weU  known  that  a  badge  of  decoration  was  insti- 
tuted  by  the  heroes  of  July.  Louis  Philippe  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  inscribing  his  name  on  it,  with 
the  words,  "  Fresented  by  the  Kmg^  He  even 
wished  that  all  who  were  invested  with  it  should 
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take  an  oath  of  allegiance  as  tlicy  received  it  from 
liis  hands.  The  republicans  were  instantly  moved. 
They  were  indignant  that  the  man  who  had  been 
idle  during  the  combat,  who  had  so  ignominiously 
kept  aloof  till  the  sti-ugglo  was  over,  should  claim 
the  honours  of  the  victory.  The  whole  body  was 
summoned  with  the  precision  of  feudalism.  They 
met  at  banquets.  A  revolution  was  imiuinent; 
and  revolutions  were  now  of  easy  aceompUshment 
in  France,  where  more  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  sixty  years  than  during  the  preWous  fourteen 
centuries  of  the  monarchy  1  This  timiult  could 
only  be  quelled  by  tlie  intervention  of  masses  of 
troops,  including  the  whole  body  of  the  national 
guard.  Marshal  Lobau  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  extinguishing  the  flames  of  insurrection  with 
cold  water.  He  gave  orders  to  make  the  water- 
works play  on  the  ranks  of  sedition.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  tranquil,  and  the  inmates  of  tho 
Tuileries  were  able  to  indulge  in  sleep — a  luxury 
which  tliey  had  not  known  for  several  days.  On 
another  occasion  a  mob  was  quelled  as  effectually 
by  means  of  large  clubs. 

During  all  these  Ententes,  it  was  a  soui'ce  of 
vexation  to  Louis  Philippe  that  he  could  no  longer 
invoke  the  aid  of  Lafltte  and  La  Fayette,  who 
had  so  often  saved  him  from  similar  perils.  The 
haughty,  domineering  manners  of  P(5rier  must 
have  caused  him  more  than  once  to  regret  his 
friend.      Determined    to    find    relief    from    tliesc 
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troubles,  he  made  a  tour.  He  visited  Normandy, 
where  the  addresses  of  the  mayors  and  prefects, 
and  his  own  prolix  and  monotonous  replies,  beguiled 
the  time  tolerably  well.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Valmy,  in  Champagne,  the  theatre  of  his  early 
glories,  of  which  he  found  a  surviving  witness. 
He  drew  a  cross  from  his  button-hole,  and,  with 
the  air  of  a  Napoleon,  placed  it  on  the  breast  of 
the  veteran  soldier.  The  official  journals  made  a 
great  noise  on  the  subject.  They  took  flattering 
notice  of  several  other  circumstances  connected  with 
this  tour,  not  even  excepting  the  sojourn  at  Metz, 
where  the  republican  party  had  sufficient  strength 
to  raise  Bouchotte,  the  old  minister  of  Robespierre, 
to  the  mayoralty,  of  which  dignity  he  had  been 
denuded  by  Casimir  P^rier.  The  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  who  was  of  the  same  party, 
having,  in  his  address  to  Louis  FhUippe,  expressed 
an  opinion  hostile  to  the  hereditary  peerage,  Louis 
Philippe  hastily  interrupted  him,  telling  him  that 
politics  formed  no  part  of  his  business.  These  cir- 
cumstances did  not  increase  his  relish  for  travelling. 
He  brought  his  tour  abruptly  to  a  close,  and 
hastened  back  to  Paris,  where  he  was  about  to 
open  the  Chambers  in  person. 

La  Fayette,  Lafitte,  and  Dupont  de  TEure,  no 
sooner  ceased  to  co-operate  with  Louis  Philippe, 
than  they  boldly  took  their  seats  on  the  opposition 
benches  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  they 
maintained  a  great    influence,   which    they  often 
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exerted  to  thwart  the  views  of  the  ministry  which 
had  succeeded  them.  To  get  rid  of  those  dangerous 
foes,  they  were  obliged  to  dissolve  that  Chamber, 
wliich,  in  1830,  by  its  opposition  to  Charles  X., 
had  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  new  monarch, 
and  was  now  offering  a  similar  vexatious  opposition 
to  himself. 

The  dissolution  was  no  doubt  dictated  by  Caslmir 
Fdrier.  lie  used  every  effort  to  induce  the  electors 
to  return  a  more  submissive  Chamber.  He  sent 
circularSj  in  which  he  declared  that  that  ministerial 
influence  which  liad  but  lately  been  stigmatised 
as  criminal  in  the  ministers  of  the  Restoration, 
by  the  opposition  from  whose  ranks  his  ministry 
had  been  selected,  was  founded  in  right  and  justice. 
His  efforts  proved  abortive.  France  had  been  so 
long  torn  by  dissension,  that  the  electors  only  sent 
up  a  motley  Chamber,  an  uncertain  majority,  which 
rather  embarrassed  than  aided  the  movements  of 
the  government. 

The  Chamber  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  July. 
The  speech,  as  usual,  was  meaningless.  Its  only 
distinguishing  feature  was  a  haughtiness  of  tone 
which  plainly  indicated  its  author  Kong  Casimir 
{so  the  minister  was  sumamed).  That  there  might 
be  no  doubt  as  to  bis  influence,  all  the  time  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  speaking  the  discourse,  P^ricr, 
who  would  not  suffer  a  word  to  be  altered,  impu- 
dently followed  him  with  the  manuscript  in  his 
hand.     He  was  no  less  imperious  during  the  dis- 
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cussion  that  followed.  So  overbearing  was  his 
demeanoxir,  that  his  friends  became  afraid  of  liim. 
Louis  Philippe  manifested  no  concern.  He  appeared 
to  maintain  his  confidence.  P6rier  was  no  profound 
statesman,  nor  was  his  experience  great;  but  he 
possessed  immense  energy,  a  valuable  quality,  never 
more  necessarj'  than  at  that  moment.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe perceived  that  ou  tliis  groxmd  Ms  services 
woidd  be  useful.  At  the  tribxme,  his  impetuous 
mamier  awed  into  silence  those  empty  declaimers 
who  had  neither  worth  nor  ability,  and  served  only 
to  darken  the  sul>iects  in  discussion ;  who,  instead 
of  helping  on  the  public  business,  did  nothing  but 
clog  the  wheels  of  government.  Tfis  firmness 
reduced  to  subjection  the  operatives  of  Lyons,  who 
had  felt  persuaded  that  it  is  the  business  of  that 
state  which  they  were  hurrying  to  ruin  by  their 
rebellion,  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. For  several  days,  the  streets  of  tliat 
ill-iated  city  were  deluged  with  blood.  The  rebels 
displayed  a  banner  with  the  ridicidous  device, 
Vicre  en  travaitlant,  ou  mourir  en  combattant. 

At  Grenoble,  where  Casimir  was  bom,  a  masque- 
rade was  got  up  by  the  members  of  the  clubs,  under 
the  sanction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  which  compelled  a  regiment 
to  quit  the  town ;  but  the  prompt  measures  which 
were  taken  by  the  authorities,  and  the  courage 
lUsplayed  by  the  king's  aide-de-camp,  General 
Delort,  quelled  the  tumult,  and,  sliortly  after,  the 
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troops  rc-cntered  the  to^vn  in  triumph.  Similar 
manifestations  in  Paris  and  other  towns  were  put 
down  in  the  same  manner.  Some  civic  function- 
aries, who  aided  or  connived  at  these  proceedings, 
were  stripped  of  their  authority  on  the  spot.  Several 
squadrons  of  national  guards  were  disbanded  and 
disarmed.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  prevailed 
everywhere. 

A  few  empty  declamations  were  uttered  at  the 
trihune.  Some  vapid  articles  were  pubUshed  in 
the  revolutionary  journals ;  but  tranquillity  was 
restored.  Confidence  revived,  and  all  operatives 
found  employment  that  were  willing  to  work.  Ixjuis 
Philippe  afterwards  attempted  to  make  out  that 
the  merit  of  all  this  belonged  to  him.  We  readily 
grant  that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  deserv- 
ing of  applause;  the  more  so  as  he  had  to  stoop 
to  the  capricious  tyranny  of  his  minister,  in  order 
to  gain  a  triumph  for  his  own  policy. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  June,  1832,  twenty 
days  after  Casimir's  death,  an  event  oceiurcd  in 
which  Louis  PhiUppe  acted  the  part  of  a  hero. 
The  influence  of  that  minister  had  been  most 
beneficially  exerted  at  a  moment  when  the  throne 
was  in  peril;  but  the  results  of  the  above  two 
days  were  entirely  due  to  the  personal  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Louis  Philippe. 
He  was  at  St.  Cloud,  as  Charles  X.  was  in  1S30, 
when  the  insurrection  commenced.  lie,  too,  was 
urged  by  profligate  courtiers  to  go  into  exile;  but 
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he  pursued  a  very  different  course.  He  marched 
directly  into  the  hottest  scenes  of  tumult.  The 
funeral  of  General  Lamarque  was  the  occasion  of 
the  commotion.  All  the  cluhs  and  societies,  hoth 
puhlic  and  private,  had  been  simimoned  to  attend. 
The  majority  of  the  conspirators  were  armed,  and 
scarcely  concealed  their  design  of  proclaiming  the 
repubUc,  and  butchering  Louis  PhiHppe  aud  his 
entire  household.  In  this  state  of  things  he  ap- 
peared on  the  field,  accompanied  by  Soult  and  a 
numerous  staff.  He  went  from  street  to  street, 
everywhere  animating  the  troops  and  giving  the 
necessary  orders.  Prom  the  behaviour  of  the  popu- 
lace on  that  occasion,  kings  may  learn  a  valuable 
lesson.  They  were  ripe  for  a  revolution.  They 
fiilly  expected  to  see  the  throne  totter  to  the 
ground,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
propagate  anarchy;  but  when  they  witnessed  the 
gallant  bearing  of  the  king,  and  the  triumph  of 
his  policy,  they  welcomed  him  with  rmpats  and 
shouts  of  applause.  The  rebel  committee  was  again 
convened  at  the  hotel  of  Lafitte.  It  consisted  of 
the  very  men  who,  two  years  before,  had  plotted 
the  downfal  of  Charles  X.  The  plans  were  the 
same,  and  similar  consequences  were  anticipated. 
But  when  the  ringleaders  observed  Louis  Philippe 
on  horseback  ready  to  fight,  sure  of  victory,  they 
began  to  consult  their  own  safety,  which  they  were 
fain  to  purchase  by  submission.  They  even  sent 
a  deputation  to  him,  not  to  propose  conditions,  but 
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to  accept  whatever  lie  might  bo  willing  to  grant. 
Tlie  deputation  numbered  those  men  who  bad  the 
strongest  claims  on  bis  forbearance,  Messrs.  Lafitte, 
Arago,  and  Barrot.  He  received  tliem  on  his 
return  from  bis  progress  through  Paris.  More 
embarrassed  than  himself,  tbey  uttered  only  vague 
complaints  and  common-place  protests  respecting 
the  restrictions  laid  on  the  press,  the  programme 
of  July,  and  the  desertion  of  the  liberals  in  Italy 
and  Poland.  Tliis  modest  request  and  timid  remon- 
stranee  were  but  an  echo  of  the  manifesto  which 
bad  been  published  a  few  days  before  under  the 
title  of  the  Compte  Jt€7idu.  M.  OdiUon  Barrot 
added  a  few  words  of  lamentation  respecting  the 
blood  which  had  been  recently  shed. 

Louis  Plulippe  replied,  with  calmness  and  dignity, 
"With  whom  lies  the  blame?  Some  miscreants 
have  taken  advantage  of  General  Lamarcjue's  funeral 
to  make  an  open  assault  on  my  government,  and 
fire  on  the  national  guai'd  and  regular  troops.  Was 
not  the  path  of  duty  traced  out  for  me?  I  know 
not  what  accounts  have  reached  you,  but  I  for 
my  part  believe  that  the  resistance  has  just  ceased. 
The  cannon  which  you  bear  is  intended  to  force 
tlie  cloister  of  St.  Mei-ry,  in  which  tlie  rebels  have 
abut  themselves  up,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
life." 

M.  Barrot  said  that  he  bad  no  doubt  on  which 
side  the  victory  lay ;  and  limited  his  request  to 
an  invocation  of  the  royal  mercy.      His  majesty 
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replied,  "Throughout  my  recent  progress,  I  heard 
frequently  the  cry,  Sire,  speed//  Justice !  On  my 
return,  I  informed  M.  Barthe  of  the  people's  vdsh. 
He  replied  that  assizes  extraordinary  would  be  con- 
voked, and  that  the  prisoners  would  be  before  the 
jury  in  less  than  fifteen  hours.  I  believe  that  ia 
sufficient.  Justice  will  then  take  its  regular  course 
without  violence." 

M.  Arago  having  made  a  few  complaints  respect- 
ing the  vicious  system  that  had  prevailed  since  the 
13th  of  March,  and  the  disloyalty  to  which  it  had 
given  rise,  Louis  Philippe  re])lied  abruptly,  "  I  have 
just  traversed  the  whole  of  Paris.  Tou  cannot 
imagine  the  flattering  reception  Avith  which  I  have 
met.  Never  did  I  hear  louder  or  more  general 
shouts  of  Vive  le  Moi.  Never  did  the  national 
guard  appear  more  devoted."  And  all  this  was 
true ;  for  the  people,  especially  the  people  of  Paris, 
will  ever  respect  and  love  a  king  that  shows  himself 
a,  man. 

Making  allowance  for  a  few  broaches  of  truth, 
from  which  liouis  Philippe  could  not  entirely 
abstain,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  conversa- 
tion he  preserved  his  dignity,  and  that  the  struggle 
of  those  two  days — one  of  the  moat  ferocious  in  tho 
annals  of  our  revolutions— establishes  the  fact,  that 
a  prince  who  docs  his  duty  with  spiiit  and  prudence 
will  command  obedience.  Sedition  was  long  re- 
pressed. Measures  were  taken  to  annihilate  the 
republican  faction,  and  these  were  most  successful. 
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The  clubs  and  secret  societies  were  put  down  by 
law,  and  the  press  was  restrained  within  due  limits. 
The  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  which  had  been 
the  nurseries  of  rebellion,  and  which  the  Restoration 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  put  down  or  expel  from 
Paris,  were  now  dissolved,  or  placed  on  a  different 
footing.  In  fine,  France  was  able,  for  several 
months,  to  enjoy  a  breathing-time  of  tranquillity 
and  prosperity. 
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Thus  adyanoed,  in  the  midst  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed,  that  monarchy  which  sprang  from  in- 
trigues and  plots,  and  was  attacked  unceasingly 
by  the  very  men  who  had  created  it.  Amused  by 
false  promises  and  lying  manifestoes,  those  haughty 
republicans  had  suffered  the  triumph  of  the  three 
days  to  be  conjured  away  from  them;  but  they 
never  forgave  the  juggler  who  deceived  them.  They 
were  determined  to  do  everything  that  promised 
vengeance. 

Louis  Philippe,   who   had  Uved  long   amongst 
them,  who  knew  and  therefore  dreaded  them,  took 
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every  means  to  fortiiy  himself  against  their  assaults. 
The  legitimist  party,  though  more  numerous  and 
influential,  gave  him  leas  alarm.  Tliat  party  con- 
sisted of  men  void  of  eourage  or  activity,  and, 
therefore,  eould  inspire  no  terror.  Many  of  them 
had  been  gained  over  by  corruption  and  intimida- 
tion, as  well  as  the  tricks  of  the  revolutionary 
police.  It  is  well  kno\vn  to  what  a  pitch  of 
perfection  that  system  had  been  brought.  Its 
means  of  tyrannical  espionage  had  been  gradually 
increasing  from  the  time  of  the  committee  of  the 
constituent  assembly  downwards,  tlirough  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Merlin,  Fouch^,  and  Decaze.  But 
even  their  inventions  were  improved  on  by  Louis 
Philippe.  Under  lus  directions  the  Prefect  Gisquet, 
so  notorious  for  the  introduction  of  English  muskets, 
carried  on  the  conspiracies  of  the  towers  of  Notro 
Dame,  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  and  several  others. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  have  not  yet  forgotten 
how,  one  morning,  as  soon  as  they  awoke,  the 
alarm  was  spread  tliat  a  plot  had  broken  out  in 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  not  to  storm  them, 
but  (which  was  no  less  extraordinary)  to  bui-n 
them.  At  the  same  moment  the  tocsin  was  to  have 
been  sounded,  and  the  whole  town  laid  iu  ashes.  *  * 
Beaumarchais  knew  human  nature  well,  and  espe- 
cially the  men  of  Paris,  when  he  said  that  there 
was  no  folly  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
city  can  be  deemed  incapable.  Next  morning 
ominous  details  filled  the  columns  of  the  pubUc 
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journals.  They  announced  that  the  authors  of  the 
plot  were  an*ested  and  about  to  be  tried.  All 
Paris  was  in  a  ferment  for  several  days,  and,  when 
the  calm  returned,  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
was  a  hoax,  that  no  one  knew  the  nature  of  the 
plot,  nor  who  was  concerned  in  it.  It  was,  soon 
after,  found  out  that  the  whole  had  sprang  from 
the  brain  of  Gisquet,  who  had  been  instigated 
by  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Gisquet,  then  prefect  of 
police,  was  certainly  an  able  man.  He  was  Casimir 
P^rier's  pupil,  and  had,  like  bis  master,  a  turn  for 
business.  He  was  also,  like  him,  inordinately 
greedy  of  gain.  Like  Louis  Philippe,  he'  knew 
that,  if  money  forma  the  sinews  of  war,  it  is  still 
more  the  strength  of  political  plots  and  intrigues. 

The  nest  affair  of  sedition  after  the  comedy  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  was  conducted  by  the  same 
agency,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  same  master, 
and  with  such  success  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  money  sent  over  by  the  credulous  royalists, 
especially  the  Duchess  dc  Berri,  who  contributed 
800,000  francs,  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of 
the  prefect,  who  shared  the  plunder  with  Louis 
Philippe,  wliile,  however,  he  reserved  the  greater 
part  for  lumself.  Neither  Pouchy  Pasquier,  nor 
even  Decaze  could  have  outstripped  this.  As  in 
the  affair  of  Pleignier,  in  1816,  they  gave  the 
conspirators  the  keys  of  the  gates  leading  to  the 
chdteau,  to  enable  them  to  penetrate,  in  the  midst 
of  a  carnival  fcstiva],   where   upwards  of  10,000 
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persons  were  assembled ;  nothing  less  was  contem- 
plated than  to  carry  off  or  slaughter  the  entire  royal 
family.  To  execute  tliis  hold  scheme,  about  fifty 
persons,  unarmed,  met  at  the  house  of  a  restaurateur 
in  the  E-ue  des  Prouvaires.  A  vehicle  drove  up,  con- 
taining about  twenty  muskets,  which  were  probably 
furnished  by  M.  Gisquet.  Tlie  names  of  several 
distinguished  individuals  were  mixed  up  \vith  tliis 
business,  and  amongst  others,  that  of  the  Duke  de 
BeUimc ;  but  there  is  not  the  shghtcst  groimd  for 
believing  that  the  bravo  marshal  had  any  participa- 
tion in  the  matter.  The  history  of  this  comedy  is 
still  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  is  probable  that  the 
papers  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  have 
disappeared  from  the  archives  of  the  minister,  like 
those  connected  with  Grenoble,  Strasbourg,  Bou- 
l(^ne,  and  so  many  others.  At  this  period  Louis 
Philippe's  police  had  constantly  two  or  three  petty 
royalist  or  republican  conspiracies  on  hand,  which 
they  brought  to  a  bearing  when  tlieir  own  measures 
were  properly  taken  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
dupes  lured  into  the  snare.  On  the  morning  after 
the  above-mentioned  affair,  the  journals  were  filled 
with  the  most  pompous  accounts  of  their  vigilance 
and  success.  Deputations  instantly  flocked  to  the 
Tuileries  from  aU  the  powers  and  authorities.  Fo- 
reign ambassadors  even  presented  themselves  on  the 
occasion,  at  once  to  congi'atulatc  bim  on  his  escape 
and  compliment  him  on  his  courage.  To  these  he 
replied  with  his  usual  pomp  and  prolixity.    lie  told 
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the  ambassadors  to  make  known  to  tlioir  respective 
courts  how  he  managed  to  quell  insurrections,  and 
how  he  was  fulfilling  his  promise  to  render  i/iat 
turbulent  nation  more  patient  and  submissive  than 
it  had  been  under  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon. 

Soon  after,  another  event  occurred  of  greater 
importance  in  the  history  of  Louis  PhUippe ;  that 
was  the  snare  which  he  laid  for  the  mother  of  the 
Duko  dc  Bordeaux ;  that  princess  who  had  loved 
those  good  d'Orleans  so  well,  and  had  rendered 
them  so  great  services.  She  was  his  next  victim. 
The  reader  Trill  remember  tliat  in  1830  the  Duchess 
dc  Herri  fled  to  England  with  Charles  X.  and  the 
rest  of  his  family.  She  did  not  accompany  them, 
however,  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  She  took  up 
her  abode  nearer  her  native  counti-y  than  the  rest, 
where  tidings  reached  her  more  frequently  of  her 
Mends  in  France.  She  daily  met  with  Frenchmen 
who  told  her  of  the  nation's  wishes  in  favour  of  her 
SOD.  Amongst  those  who  waited  on  her  were  emis- 
saiies  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  represented  to  her  that 
Frenchmen  were  ready  to  declare  unanimously  in 
his  favour.  They  even  laid  plans  before  the  duchess 
which  that  too  credulous  princess  did  not  see 
through.  The  worthy  granddaughter  of  Maria 
Tlicrcsa  never  doubted  that  a  destiny  awaited  her 
analogous  to  that  of  her  illustrious  ancestor,  and 
she  implored  Charles  X.  to  sanction  an  enterprise 
which  only  wanted  the  attribute  of  success  to  make 
it  the  most  brilliant  in  oui-  history.     Charles  had 
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abdicated  at  Rambouillet ;  but  ho  did  so  on  condition 
that  the  sceptre  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  Ma 
grandson ;  and  as  that  stipuhition  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  the  young  prince  was  now  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  France.  He  committed  the  regency  to 
the  duchess  not  without  scruple;  for  though  he 
was  convinced  of  her  courage  and  energy,  he  knew 
that  she  was  imprudent.  Tlie  princess,  attended 
by  a  single  female  companion  and  a  few  devoted 
royalists,  entered  on  her  entei-prise  in  the  month  of 
May,  1831.  After  passing  tlurough  Holland  and 
Germany,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia ;  fii^m  which,  however,  she  was  soon  ejected 
at  the  instance  of  Louis  Phihppe's  ambassador.  She 
next  repaired  to  Massa,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
the  sovereign  of  which  had  protested  in  such  strong 
terms  against  the  usurpation  of  1830.  He  unhesi- 
tatingly gave  her  an  asylum  in  his  dominions ;  but 
he  would  not  admit  her  to  his  palace ;  she  therefore 
fixed  her  head  quarters  at  an  inn,  to  which  emis- 
saries of  every  description  speedily  flocked  fi^im  all 
quarters,  especially  Prenchmen.  In  this  retreat  the 
Ihichess  de  Bern,  in  her  capacity  of  regent,  made 
preparations  for  her  expedition. 

In  the  last  days  of  March,  1832,  accompanied 
by  a  small  number  of  Frenchmen,  with  no  female 
attendant  save  Mademoiselle  Lebeschu,  the  Duchess 
de  Berri  embarked  in  the  Carlo  Alberto,  a  craay 
vessel  which  she  owed  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  made  for  Marseilles,  fully  expecting  that  her 
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appearance  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
in  favour  of  the  old  regime.  A  similar  conviction 
was  held  hy  the  Duke  d'Escars,  who  commanded 
the  expedition.  So  completely  was  he  deluded  that 
he  never  doubted  that  the  troop  sent  to  arrest  himself 
and  his  followers  would  yield  on  his  approach.  He 
hardly  reaUsed  the  state  of  matters  even  when  he  was 
made  prisoner.  The  duchess  was  impatient ;  she  did 
not  wait  for  his  return,  but  gave  orders  to  land.  She 
soon  found  that  imprisonment  awaited  her  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  that  her  return  to  the  Carl-o  Alberto  was 
impossible.  A  French  sloop  of  war  had  given  chase 
to  her  and  made  her  a  prey,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  duchess  was  on  board,  which  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  prime  movers  in  the  business  were  the 
ministers  of  poUcc,  which  is  proved  by  a  host  of  other 
circumstances.  Difficulties  did  not  frighten  that 
bold  princess  ;  she  instantly  liired  a  post  chaise,  and 
with  no  more  than  two  followers  slie  traversed  all 
the  south  of  France,  and  in  a  short  time  reached 
the  heart  of  I^  Vendee,  where  the  principles  ef 
legitimacy  prevailed  notwithstanding  all  the  ealama- 
ties  their  supporters  had  undergone  in  their  defence. 
She  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  Those  veteran 
adherents  to  the  principles  of  monarchy  shouted 
Vive  le  roi,  and,  buckling  on  their  armour,  prepared 
to  do  battle  for  the  old  cause.  Some  slight  successes 
crowned  their  first  efforts,  but  they  «'ere  purchased 
dearly.  Louis  Philippe  soon  heard  of  her  appear- 
ance in,  those  districts,  and  directed  30,000  regular 
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troops  against  a  irmnan  whose  Htanil/ird  waM  folhiwod 

by  a  few  peasants.    *      *    Tlic5  nirifi)  wtin  umM^tml ; 

but  the  princess  had  no  terror  for  harmlt.    Jlcr  lumrt 

bled  for  those  gallant  men  who  were  so  devoted  to 

her  cause.    What  a£Bicted  her  most  keenly  was  an 

order  sent  firom  Paris,  by  the  men  who  liad  made 

such  a  ridiculous  demonstration  in  the  Rue  des 

ProuTaires,  for  her  followers  to  lay  down  their  arms, 

when  they  were  ready  to  march  on  Paris.    This 

order  increased  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and 

was  the  source  of  great  misfortunes.    Cathelineau, 

the  son  of  the  old  Yend^an  leader,  was  IdUed  as  ha 

was  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  and  Mademoiselle 

de  la  Boberie,  a  maiden  of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of 

a  £unily  so  many  members  of  which  had  (sUen 

martyrs  to  tlie  same  cause,  was  killed  by  a  musket, 

flie  nrazEle  of  whidi  was  hdd  close  to  her  brea«t. 

Many  others  died  in  the  same  maimer ;  and,  to 

eeespe  a  like  CiUe,  the  hanoic  dxMcbem  was  saoa 

oUiged  to  assome  the  gaib  of  a  lowly  peaisaot. 

Thus  diflginsed  she  went  firom  cottage  to  o^Atsk^ 

Those  who  saw  her  in  this  pcistioii  maintaining, 

in  the  midst  of  all  her  misfortones,  a  calmness  ani 

adf^osBCBEkm  which  ibe  moct  ezperiaEnadd  warrior 

eovld  not  flirpaas,  were  strode  with  admiratloB. 

Bat  thoae  lofral  yaeaais,  who  were  fuDy  ae^uauitad 

with  her  awret,   yet  nerer  oooe  aDterUunn^  Hie 

thoosfat  q[  batzayine  ber^  no  less  daserre  our  adfODBv 

atiGB.    We  mar  inaa^me  the  fe»bn»  vf  wrrow  that 

FBBBt  the  pdneeas's  humtm  iriUm  die  beard  liant  Ihe 

2  r 
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brave  mcsn  who  had  proved  faithful  to  her  fortunes 
were  consigned,  with  scarce  the  semblance  of  a  trial, 
to  the  most  ignominious  punishment,  Foi^tful  of 
the  wrongs  which  Louis  Philippe  and  Queen  Amelia 
had  heaped  upon  her,  she  addressed  to  the  latter, 
her  aunt,  that  noble  and  touching  epistle  which  was 
admired  by  all  of  every  party : — 

''Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  to  myself,  of  the  position  in 
which  I  am  now  placed,  I  shall  say  nothing,  madame,  of  my  own 
interest;  but  I  cannot  maintain  silence  respecting  those  brave 
men  who  have  perilled  their  lives  firom  devotion  to  my  son.  I 
mnst  use  every  honourable  means  to  save  them.  I  entreat  you, 
my  dear  aunt,  whose  kindness  of  heart  I  so  well  know,  to  use 
all  your  influence  in  their  favour.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  will 
give  you  some  particulars  respecting  their  situation.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  men  appointed  to  try  them  are  the  same  whom 
they  have  met  in  the  field  of  battle.  Our  positions  appear  to 
be  very  different;  yet,  madame,  you  know  that  you,  too,  tread 
on  a  volcano.  I  knew  what  terrors  possessed  your  mind  when 
I  was  in  safety,  and  I  sympathised  with  you.  Gk>d  only  knows 
what  your  future  destiny  will  be.  One  day,  perhaps,  you  will 
tiiank  me  for  the  confidence  which  I  have  reposed  in  that  kind 
heart  which  I  now  seek  to  interest  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate. 
Be  assured  I  shall  be  gratefuL  I  wish  you  happiness,  for  I  have 
too  great  an  opinion  of  your  character  to  believe  it  possible  that 
you  can  be  happy  in  your  present  situation. 

Mabie  CABOLIini." 

The  officer  who  was  bold  enough  to  undertake 
the  transmission  of  this  missive  was  ordered  to  give 
it  to  the  queen  only;  but  he  found  it  impossible 
to  reach  Marie  Am^e.  The  letter  was  brought 
back.  ITie  qtteen  could  not  read  it.  This  was  all 
the  answer  given  to  the  mother  of  the  Child  of 
Europe.     The  gallant  Yend^ns  were  persecuted 


and  condemned  as  the  vilest  malelactors,  while 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers  were  protecting 
and  rewarding  thieves  and  assassins.  Ue  still  found 
men  fooUah  enough  to  trust  in  him,  ready  to  believe 
that  he  really  meant  to  restore  the  crown  to  the 
legitimate  heir  !  Perhaps  the  unfortunate  duchess 
herself  believed  this  when  she  set  out  on  her 
expedition.  She  had  such  confidence  in  the  good 
and  grateful  d'Orleans  !  At  a  later  period  she  found 
that  they  were  busied  about  herself  on  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  her  letter.  They  were  discussuig 
the  means  of  aiTcsting  her  when  the  date  of  that 
document  suppUed  them  ^vith  the  information  wliich 
they  desired,  which  they  could  not  obtain  from 
Deutz,  that  Jewish  miscreant  whom  the  duchess 
had  entrusted  with  various  secret  missions  in  Italy, 
and  who  was  now  ready  to  turn  traitor  for  the 
sum  of  500,000  fi-ancs,  wluch  the  niggardly  Louis 
Philippe  paid  down  to  him.  So  resolved  was  he 
to  retain  within  his  grasp  the  mother  of  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  crown!  So  much  was  she  the  object 
of  his  terror ! 

Wc  fear  that  a  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
duchess  would  sound  more  like  romance  than 
reality  were  we  to  lay  the  full  details  before  the 
reader.  Chased  from  her  last  asylum,  she  was 
forced  to  hide  herself  in  a  sort  of  oven,  from  which 
she  was  obliged  to  come  forth  lest  the  flames 
should  devour  her.  She  was  imprisoned  for  more 
than  a  year   in  the  forti-ess   of  Blaye,   whore  no 
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sounds  ever  fell  upon  her  ear  save  the  shouts  of 
jailers  and  soldiers,  and  the  moaning;  of  the  waves. 
A  single  female  attendant,  Madame  d'Hautefort, 
and  her  faithful  servant,  M.  de  Brissac,  were  allowed 
to  share  her  imprisonment  and  her  sorrows.  General 
Bugeaud  manifested  all  the  respect  due  to  her 
misfortunes.  Her  letters  and  journals,  since  pub- 
lished, make  most  honourable  mention  of  his 
conduct,  which  excited  in  her  bosom  the  most 
lively  gratitude.  But  Louis  Philippe's  orders  were 
stem  and  cruel,  and  the  rigour  of  her  punishment 
was  increased  when  it  was  found  that  she  was 
enclente.  Convinced  that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
an  Indiscretion,  the  shame  of  which  he  ought  to 
have  kept  concealed  from  the  world,  even  had  his 
suspicions  been  true,  he  did  evcrytliing  to  make 
her  appear  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  dis- 
seminated the  slander  mth  the  most  relentless 
assiduity.  To  accomplish  this  object,  he  caused 
his  men  to  inflict  the  most  degrading  insults.  Even 
after  it  became  known  that,  shortly  before  her 
arrest,  she  had  privately  espoused  Count  Luchesi 
PaUi,  a  SiciUan  gentleman,  she  was  not  less  the 
object  of  slander  and  persecution.  Policemen  and 
vulgar-mmded  municipal  functionaries  were  intro- 
duced into  the  prison,  with  injunctions  to  learn 
the  pai-ticulars  of  the  princess's  situation  in  the 
manner  most  revolting  to  a  delicate  mind.  Even 
against  this  degrading  persecution  her  fu'mness  and 
courage  did  not  give  way.     After  so  many  suffer- 
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ings,  she  passed  through  the  crisis  with  safety, 
and  was  conveyed,  on  board  a  Prench  vessel,  to 
Sicily,  where  she  rejoined  her  husband.  She  after- 
wards repaired  to  Naples,  to  her  brother's  court, 
where  she  learned  that  Charles  X.  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family  were  in  Bohemia.  Impatient 
to  see  them,  she  set  out  for  that  country.  This 
journey,  however,  she  could  not  accomplish  without 
the  permission  of  Mettemich,  who,  since  1830,  had 
done  nothing  relative  to  France  without  consulting 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  Count  de  Blacas,  the  minis- 
ter of  Charles  X.,  who  looked  \vith  no  favourable 
eye  on  the  enterprise  of  the  duchess.  That  princess 
found  little  sympathy,  therefore,  either  at  Vienna 
or  even  at  Prague.  She  was  not  permitted  to  ent<?r 
the  latter  city  tiU  she  had  undergone  a  quarantine 
of  more  than  forty  days  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol, 
where  she  was  subjected  to  outrages  more  humili- 
ating than  any  she  had  undergone  at  Blaye !  The 
keenest  cut  of  all  arose  from  some  scruples  respect- 
ing her  which  bad  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  iionest 
but  credulous  Charles  X. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  Louis 
Philippe  was  well  aware  of  all  the  vexations  which 
the  princess  had  to  endure.  He  dreaded  everything 
that  seemed  calculated  to  bring  back  to  France 
the  Duke  dc  Bordeaux  and  his  mother,  though 
his  cares  were  then  chiefly  directed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  House  of 
CondfS,  which,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  destined 
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by  the  last  prince  of  that  noble  line  to  the  im- 
fortuiiato  heir  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  An  atro- 
cious crime,  however,  had  transferred  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  usurper,  who  at  tiiat  moment, 
in  concert  with  the  ignoble  Feuchfercs,  was  defend- 
ant before  the  tribunals  in  a  trial  which  was  to 
secure  for  him  the  benefits  of  his  villany.  At 
any  other  period  he  would  have  found  neither  aD 
advocate  to  plead  nor  a  judge  to  decide  in  Ins 
favour ;  but  corruption  and  venality  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  he  came  ofi"  victorious.  The  affair 
gave  rise,  however,  to  tedious  discussions,  and  new 
scandals  were  occasioned  by  it.  The  eloquent  and 
virtuous  Hennequin,  to  his  immortal  honour, 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  rightful  heirs,  the  family 
of  Rohan.  lie  died  soon  after.  Other  witnesses 
died  as  suddenly,  at  St.  Leu,  where  the  crime  was 
])erpetrated.  *  *  Several  dark  deeds  were  brought 
to  light  during  the  pleadings;  but  nothing  could 
convince  those  judges,  who  insolently  boasted,  when 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  claimed  justice  at  their 
hands,  that  it  was  their  place  to  pronounce  judg- 
ments, and  not  to  render  services !  On  the  present 
occasion,  so  far  did  they  push  their  indignities,  as 
to  annul,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  contrary  to 
law,  a  sacred  donation,  a  legacy  of  piety  and 
benevolence,  the  most  praiseworthy  that  could  have 
been  made  by  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Cond6. 
This  was  a  bequest  of  100,000  francs,  along  with 
Ihc  chdleau  d'Ecouen,  for  the  oi-phans  of  those  brave 
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men  who  had  fallen  by  Ills  side  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  was  the  tcstatorial  wish,  which  those 
upru;ht  judges  felt  constrained  to  set  aside!  In 
whoso  behalf?  Was  it  destined  for  others  equally 
needy?  No;  the  whole  of  that  princely  fortune 
became  the  prey  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  accom- 
plice, tlie  worthless  Baroness  de  Feuchferes.  So  great, 
so  universal  was  the  indignation  which  those  pro- 
ceedings gave  rise  to,  that  the  T^Tctched  woman 
herself,  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  generosity,  wished 
to  surrender  her  share  of  the  plunder,  and  devote 
it  to  the  object  contemphited  by  the  Vrinee  de 
CondfS.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  she  did  not 
adhere  to  tliis  laudable  resolution.  She  would 
then  have  eifaced  part  of  her  iufamy,  and  the 
shame  of  the  whole  transaction  would  have  rested 
on  the  head  of  Louis  Philippe."* 

With  this  atrocious  act  of  robbery  and  confisca- 
tion oommenced  that  monarchy  which  was  based 


•  History  requiree  that  the  Btam  truth  should  be  told  respect- 
ing a  woman  who  boro  aii  honourable  name,  but  that  name  wns 
given  to  hor  through  a  mistake  which  mode  the  life  <^^'  S&rou 
tie  Feucli^s  one  of  wretchednesa.  To  efface,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  recollection  of  this,  he  devoted  to  the  hospitala  of  the 
neighbourhood  all  the  wealth  which  became  hia  on  the  death  of 
that  woman.  He  was  therefore  rewarded  by  the  academy  with 
the  Montyon  prize,  which  was  never  more  rigliteoualy  beatowed. 
Had  it  been  in  hia  power,  the  boron  wotild  have  handed  over 
the  money  to  the  orplians  who  had  been  bo  cruelly  defrauded. 
We  truBt  that  the  iniquitous  decree,  or,  rather,  act  of  aervice 
rendered  at  that  time  by  the  tribonaU  of  juetice,  will  one  day 
be  swept  from  our  judicial  rwords ! 
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on  a  system  of  corruption  to  which  history  affords 
no  parallel.  From  the  head  of  the  government 
down  to  the  meanest  of  its  hirelings,  all  gave  way 
to  that  despicable  system.  To  obtain  money  by 
all  means,  per  fas  et  nefas,  with  that  money  to 
corrupt  magistrates,  deputies,  electors,  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  nation,  constituted,  from  the  very  first, 
the  essential  element  of  that  policy  in  which  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  ministers  found  so  much  reason 
for  self-adulation. 

"  Are  you  sufficiently  corrupt?"  said  one  of  them, 
on  one  occasion,  to  his  constituents.  They  replied 
in  the  negative.  They  wished  something  more. 
For  eighteen  years  that  reign  of  fraud  and  usurpa- 
tion continued  to  heap  calamities  on  France  1  It 
found,  and  still  finds,  apologists!  We  have  seen 
men  of  renown,  authors  of  great  reputation,  even 
kings  and  ministers,  laud  and  uphold  that  despicable 
dynasty.  Others  believed  that  it  contained  the 
elements  of  stability,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  it  must  be  owned  that  it 
would  have  continued  up  to  the  present  moment, 
had  it,  during  its  latter  years,  been  destitute  of 
courage  and  prudence,  while  it  overstepped  all  the 
boundaries  which  separate  between  right  and 
wrong. 

In  the  Chamber,  however,  it  met  with  a  keen 
opposition,  and,  therefore,  that  body  was  soon  dis- 
solved, and  all  the  arts  of  corruption  were  exercised 
to  form  legislators  more  pliable  and  complaisant. 
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When  men  of  letters,  or  public  journalists,  joined 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  they,  too,  were  disarmed 
by  places  or  pensions.  On  some  occasions,  the 
doors  of  the  academy  were  thrown  open,  and  thus 
the  patronage  of  learning  became  a  covert  method 
of  corruption.  The  refractory  were  sometimes  fined 
or  condemned.  The  laws  of  September  followed, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  A  few,  however, 
a  select  few,  maintained  an  upright  bearing  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  degradation.  Amongst  those 
writers,  a  conspicuous  place  is  occupied  by  the 
deputy  Cormenin,  whose  letters  on  the  civQ  list 
are  known  to  all  the  world.  No  publication  of 
that  period  is  more  marked  by  caustic  humour, 
delicate  taste,  or  that  attic  salt  which,  from  its 
elegance,  escapes  the  most  malevolent  criticism. 
Those  letters  afi'ord  so  much  valuable  historical 
information,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  borrow 
some  portions  of  them.  We  have  not  forgotten 
that,  on  a  former  occasion,  their  author  requested 
permission  of  us  to  introduce  some  extracts  from 
our  biographies  into  a  publication  of  his  own. 
We  granted  his  request  with  pleasure.  We  do 
not  know  to  what  account  he  turned  them,  but 
we  hope  that  that  excellent  man  vnU  not  find 
fault  vrith  us  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  those  remark- 
able letters,  in  which  ho  has  so  faithfully  depicted 
the  avarice  of  Louis  Plulippc.  In  one  of  those 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
when  great  exertions  were  made  to  procure  a  public 
2q 
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provision  for  that  prince,  he  gives  a  long  list  of 
the  benefits  which  the  elder  branch  had  lavished 
on  his  family  Avith  so  much  blind  generosity: — 

"Confesfl,"  he  says,  "that  that  French  nation  is  remarkably 
generous.  Your  family  especially  owes  it  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  comforts,  profits,  and  boundless  riches,  with  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  it  has  been  loaded  and  oyerloaded.  How 
brightly  shines  the  star  of  your  fortunes,  amid  the  changes  of 
time  and  the  fell  of  empires,  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  constitutional  goyemment  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  storms  of  the 
Beyolution,  the  Bestoration  of  Loiiis  XVIIL,  the  dynasty  of 
Charles  X.,  and  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  holding  a  sceptre  of 
gold  in  her  hand,  and  wearing  on  her  head  a  triple  diadem  of 
pearls  and  diamonds.  All  at  once  the  edicts  of  1661,  1672, 
and  1692,  give  the  founder  of  your  family  an  apanage  consisting 
of  fiefs,  lands,  manors,  towns,  palaces,  castles,  farms,  governments, 
principalities,  duchies,  countships,  baronies,  freeholds,  field  rents, 
judicial  authority,  feudal  rents,  meadows,  canals,  woods  and 
forests,  which  it  would  require  a  hundred  pages  to  enumerate, 
were  I  inclined  to  enter  on  a  task  so  tedious.  In  1789,  your 
House  was  reckoned  the  most  wealthy  princely  House  in  Europe, 
of  those  who  did  not  exercise  regal  sway.  Your  family  then 
possessed  a  fortune  valued  at  112,000,000  francs;  an  enormous 
sum,  equivalent  to  200,000,000  of  our  present  money  ;  a  sum 
too  great  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  man  or  prince  whatever, 
which  rendered  its  owner  dangerous  to  the  reigning  power,  as 
well  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  The  faithM  historian 
must  record  that  your  grandfather,  urged  by  his  ambition, 
used  that  immense  wealth  to  foment  anarchy,  and  by  its 
means  contributed,  more  than  any  other,  to  overturn  the  throne 
of  Louis  XVI.,  his  relative  and  sovereign.  Those  pecuniary 
blessings  which  had  tracked  the  footsteps  of  your  family  from 
their  first  appearance  in  history,  followed  them  into  exile.  While 
other  emigrants  were  dying  by  starvation  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  your  grandmother,  was  receiving  a  large 
pension  from  the  French  republic ;  while  40,000,000  francs  were 
furnished  out  of  the  royal  treasury  to  discharge  the  debts  of  your 
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father,  who  was  then  in  exile.  40,000,000!  Nor  is  this  all. 
Louis  XYIII.,  on  the  moment  of  his  return  &om  England,  in 
answer  to  the  entreaties  of  your  family,  restored  those  parts  of 
the  apanage  of  the  Orleans  family  which  had  not  been  sold,  but 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  nation ;  though  that  apanage  had 
been  abolished,  not  by  the  emigration  laws  of  1793,  but  by 
Article  2  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  apanages,  dated  December 
21st,  1790.  By  way  of  apology  for  this  infringement  of  our 
laws,  it  has  been  alleged  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  tlien  omnipotent. 
This  admirable  reasoning  would  have  justified  the  spoliation  of 
the  first  citizen  that  came  in  the  way,  to  enrich  you;  for  the 
citizen,  like  the  state,  holds  his  property  only  in  virtue  of  the 
laws,  which  Louis  XVIII.,  according  to  it,  could  mould  and 
fashion  at  his  will.  Undoubtedly,  Louis  XVIII.  had  no  right  to 
give  what  did  not  belong  to  him ;  but  the  ex-holders  of  apanages, 
especially,  had  no  right  to  take  what  really  was  state  property. 
The  law  on  the  indemnities  of  emigrants,  which  seems  to  have 
been  framed  for  the  express  accommodation  of  your  lucky  family, 
increased  its  store  of  riches  and  comforts.  One  of  its  provisions 
substituted  the  maternal  succession,  which  glittered  with  gold 
and  silver,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  paternal,  which  entailed  a  load 
of  debts.  This  injurious  separation  of  the  patrimonies  of  your 
House,  the  validity  of  which  was  readily  admitted  by  a  body  of 
removeable  state  coimsellors,  enriched  your  family  with  12,000,000 
crowns,  in  good  weight,  well  counted,  and  carefully  stored  up. 
Finally,  the  Chambers,  wishful  to  swell  the  wealth  of  your 
family,  as  they  had  enriched  with  power,  besides  the  jewels 
of  the  crown  of  France,  itself  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  universe, 
added  to  your  father's  boundless  riches  the  whole  of  that  wealth 
which  Charles  X.  had  enjoyed.  I  have  so  often  told  you,  that 
you  do  not  require  to  bo  reminded,  that  your  family  possesses 
the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Elys^e  Bourbon,  with  their 
respective  dependencies ;  the  palaces  of  Versailles,  Marly,  Saint 
Cloud,  Meudon,  Saint  Germain,  Compi^gne,  Fontaincbleau,  and 
Fau,  with  all  the  buildings,  lands,  manors,  woods,  and  forests, 
which  compose  them ;  the  forests  of  Boulogne,  Viucennes,  and 
S^nart ;  the  diamonds,  jewellery,  statues,  museums,  libraries,  and 
other  monuments  of  art ;  the  ornaments  contained  in  tlie  difierent 
palaces  and  royal  establishments ;  the  forest  of  Bruadun,  thai  giant 
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of  our  forests,  commanding  its  rich  alluvial  vale,  exchanged  for 
some  beggarly  appendages  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  demolished  com- 
pletely, its  logs  sent  floating  down  the  Loire,  and  converted  into 
crowns,  to  swell  the  load  of  the  civil  list !  And  this  provision  in 
anticipation  of  the  prince's  majority!  This  reversion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  apanage !  Is  this  civil  list  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  ?  To  those  immense  possessions  add  the  12,000,000 
provided  for  the  king,  and  then  the  wealth  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
the  wealth  of  the  youthful  d' Aumale,  and  you  will  give  a  yearly  sum 
of  more  than  25,000,000.  Having  laid  down  these  figures,  it  remains 
to  be  tried  whether  these  apanages  are  allowed  by  law,  and,  in 
iactj  whether  your  private  domain  is  so  small  as  to  render  yours 
necessary." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  a  more  piquant  detail 
could  not  possibly  have  been  given  of  the  immense 
favours  so  long  and  so  blindly  showered  down  on 
that  family  of  Orleans.  Another  letter,  equally 
witty,  gives  a  faithful  description  of  the  disappoint- 
ment  felt  by  the  Parisian  cockneys  after  their  three 
glorious  days : — 

"  Are  we  credulous,  we  worthy  citizens  of  Paris  ?  Scarcely  had 
we  replaced  the  paving  stones  of  the  barricades  in  their  holes, 
before  we  said,  while  we  rubbed  our  hands,  we  are  at  last  going 
to  have  a  cheap  government!  That  will  be  curious,  for  it  is  a 
sight  seldom  seen.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  require  our  king 
to  adopt  the  ridiculous  simplicity  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  a  country  rich  and  free  from  public  debt,  taxes 
the  public  treasury  to  no  more  than  125,000  francs.  We,  who 
cannot  pay  our  debts,  must  have  a  king  with  a  fortune  fifty  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the^  head  of  that  powerful  republic,  though 
our  king's  is  not  fifty  times  as  powerful.  A  king  of  this  sort, 
void  of  every  thing  that  savours  of  selfishness,  we  find  in  Louis 
Philippe.  A  prince,  who  has  neither  hounds  nor  horses,  shows, 
chamberlain,  confessor,  nor  mistress,  cannot  be  extravagant.  He 
will  cost  us  nothing.  Ah !  he  will  not  demand  a  farthing  of  us. 
He  has  a  net  revenue  of  5,000,000.  He  is  soon  satisfied !  Let  us 
r^*  ^fore,  that  we  have  at  last  a  citizen  king !     *     *    The 
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question  ib,  not  what  is  he,  but  what  shaJl  we  give  hini,  we,  the 
commisBionera  of  the  dvil  Hat,  who  are  called  on  this  glorious 
occasion  to  do  the  honoura  of  the  nation.  First,  12,000,000  to 
14,000,000  i  noit,  4,000,000  of  a  yearly  revenue,  under  aU  circum- 
stances, whether  favaurahle  or  adrerae,  in  land  and  foreate  ;  then, 
twelve  beautifiil  town  rcBidences,  with  their  parks,  waters,  and 
gardens ;  then,  the  museums,  diamonds,  horaries,  and  manufac- 
tores  ;  32,000,000  of  equipages  ;  2,S59,912  francs  of  apanage ;  the 
temporary  enjoyment  of  2,000,000 ;  a  million  for  the  prince  royal, 
a  dower  for  the  queen,  and  public  provision  for  the  princes.  True, 
the  burden  will  not  seem  so  heavy  if  you  consider  how  skilfully  it 
is  distributed  into  four  parts — -the  public  grant  to  the  crown,  the 
private  estate,  the  apanage,  and  the  civil  list.  Everything  is 
arranged  with  faultless  precision.  To  complete  the  work,  we 
must  add,  that  the  actual  cii-il  list  is  disburdened  of  the  debts 
and  charges  of  the  old  civil  list,  and  the  weight  of  them  politely 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  state.  The  king,  you  sec,  will  have 
no  pension  of  C,000,000  to  bestow,  no  theatre,  no  'military  estab- 
lishmeut,  no  chamberlains  in  gilded  robes,  no  hunting  establish- 
ment, no  great  and  little  equerry,  no  great  and  small  almonry, 
no  governors  of  custles,  no  military  staff,  nor  any  such  thing.  To 
lighten  the  cliarges  and  swell  the  revenue,  these  financial  wits 
have  thus  been  called  into  exercise.  What  think  you  of  this, 
good  dti7;enB  ?  •  •  To  complete  our  task  of  congratulation,  let 
lis  pass  in  review  the  details  of  your  cheap  government !  The 
grant  to  the  crown  will  comprise  castles,  muaeums,  manufactures, 
forests,  and  fiirms ;  the  chateaux  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  Saint 
Cloud,  Meudon,  Fontainebleau,  Compi&gne,  Trianon,  Pau,  Stras- 
bourg, the  Elys^c,  Bordeaui,  VerswUes.— What  ?  Bordeaux  and 
Strasbourg  too,  at  the  very  uttermost  ends  of  France  ?  '  To  be 
sure,'  answered  several  deputies.  '  Ougjit  not  the  king  to  be 
lodged  magnificently  when  he  travels  ? '  '  Why,  then,  if  Louis 
Philippe  is  so  anxious  about  such  comforts,  a  royal  chdteau  ought 
to  be  erected  at  every  station  where  he  changes  horses !  We  have 
seen  Napoleon  in  his  gray  cloak  sleeping  on  the  snow  plains  of 
AusterlitK;  hut  a  citizen  king  cannot  sleep  in  a  country  inn. 
Where  have  I  read,  then,  that  we  were  a  nation  of  lackeys  ?  We 
are  going  to  have  a  royal  treasure,  royal  forests,  and  royal  palaces. 
—And  the  nation,  my  friends  ?     Why  should  not  these  ehdteauje 
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be  national  palaces  P  They  are  in  keeping  with  the  greatness  of 
our  nation;  but  out  of  all  proportion  as  respects  the  modest 
pretensions  of  a  prince  summoned  to  the  throne  by  neither  more 
nor  less  than  219  deputies,  at  their  sitting  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1830." 

We  cannot  follow  M.  Cormenin's  facetious  reckon- 
ings throughout,  and  shall  therefore  finish  by  quoting 
his  personal  appeal  to  Louis  Philippe  : — 

"  Think,  sire,  of  that  glory  so  pure,  so  rare  in  a  citizen,  invited 
like  you  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  his  country,  so  free  from  self 
interest  as  to  make  no  demand  on  the  people,  rich  enough  to  be 
independent  of  them.  You  know,  sire,  your  personal  fortune  is 
immense.  Before  you  ascended  tlie  throne,  if  I  mistake  not,  your 
forests  alone  yielded  you  a  rental  of  7,493,000  francs ;  no  princely 
House  in  Europe  derives  so  much  wealth  from  a  similar  source. 
I  must  remind  you,  too,  that  as  the  Duke  d'Aumale  is  but  ten 
years  of  age,  by  Article  381  of  the  civil  code,  you  will  enjoy  his  two 
millions  of  revenue  till  he  has  entered  his  nineteenth  year.  I 
know  not  whether,  independently  of  your  personal  property,  you 
have  not  extensive  investments  in  public  funds,  or  in  private  and 
banking  concerns.  Discretion  and  respect  warn  me  not  to  push 
too  far  investigations  of  this  nature." 

This  last  hit  tells  so  much  the  more  forcibly  as  no 
one  is  ignorant  that,  during  his  entire  reign,  Louis 
Philippe,  under  feigned  names,  was  a  large  holder  in 
the  funds  of  various  countries,  as  well  as  in  many 
works  of  industry — such  as  canals  and  railways,  of 
which  he  at  first  wished  to  take  the  entire  manage- 
ment himself.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  a  gainer 
by  the  payment  of  25,000,000  to  the  Americans, 
notwithstanding  the  keenest  opposition,  having  pre- 
viously bought  at  a  nominal  price  more  than  half 
' '     -'hares.    This  was  one  of  the  disgraceful  transac- 
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tions  of  that  period.  Its  memory  has  not  even  been 
effaced  by  the  affair  of  the  salt  mines  of  Gouhenans, 
in  1847.  The  deputies  who  had  legalised  it  by  their 
votes  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  ignorant  of  this ;  but 
a  vast  net-work  of  corruption  and  venality  was  already 
extending  itself  over  that  France,  once  so  pure  and 
so  proud  of  the  noble  character  of  its  people !  From 
that  time  no  man  was  named,  or  could  be  named, 
to  the  meanest  civic  employment  without  having 
agreed  to  those  conditions.  Even  the  judges  were 
not  pure,  who  boasted  that  they  were  not  remove- 
able;  which  was  true,  so  far  as  their  deprivation 
was  concerned,  but  not  as  regarded  their  promotion, 
which  occupied  the  care  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
ministers. 

In  his  list  of  favours,  heaped  to  such  overwhelm- 
ing excess  on  the  Orleans  family,  M.  de  Cormenin 
has  made  no  mention  of  some  matters,  of  small  im- 
portance it  is  true,  which  strongly  mark,  notwith- 
standing, the  ability  and  business  habits  for  which 
Louis  Philippe  was  so  distinguished.  Amongst 
other  matters,  the  ingenious  critic  might  have 
noticed  the  action  for  damages  brought  against  the 
city  of  Paris  in  1815,  for  having  turned  from  their 
usual  channel  the  waters  of  the  Ourcq,  by  which 
his  ancestors  had  been  wont  to  convey  their  forest 
timber,  the  products  of  those  forests  which  had  been 
so  kindly  restored  by  Louis  XVIII.,  which  could  not 
have  been  restored  relieved  of  the  burdens  which 
hung  over  them.     Now,  Napoleon,  who  was  the 
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lord  of  those  forests  when  the  canal  was  dug,  imJ 
posed  no  tax  on  that  account  on  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  His  serene  highness  was  less  forhearing. 
He  had  no  sooner  got  possession  than  he  claimed 
and  procured  a  handsome  compensation,  of  whii 
the  citizens  are  not  yet  relieved.  At  the  same  timei' 
his  serene  liighness  claimed,  with  equal  pertinacity, 
the  restoration  of  some  rents  which  his  ancestors 
had  derived  from  the  marshes  of  Cotentin,  Carentan, 
&c.  Whetiier  or  not  those  were  feudal  rights,  th^ 
were  claimed  most  eagerly  hy  the  Jacobin  of  1790, 
the  liberal  prince  of  1815.  Some  have  said  that  he 
reaped  but  Uttle  from  those  transactions ;  but  it  is 
indisputable  that,  through  his  own  unyielding  avarice 
and  the  ability  and  skill  of  M.  Dupin,  and  perhaps 
the  favour  of  the  judges,  he  was  often  victorious  ia 
those  contests.  He  did  not  despise  petty  gains.  Ab 
the  head  of  the  radical  opposition,  he  found  the 
benefit  of  having  it  declared,  through  his  party,  that 
the  princes  of  the  Royal  House  were  anxious  to 
restore  feudalism,  which  prevented  his  aiding  the 
Revolution  of  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  which  added 
much,  as  is  well  known,  to  his  own  chances  of  the 
crown. 

If  to  all  those  minor  benefits  we  add  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Casauba,  the  succession  to  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  the  Ameriean  loan,  the  schemes  practised  by 
means  of  the  telegraph  on  the  public  funds,  his 
donations  to  certain  ministers  connected  mth  the 
public  works,  the  railways  and  the  fortifications,  &a 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  prodigiously  that 
colossal  fortune  rose,  though  now  they  pretend  that 
it  is  annihilated.  It  is  well  known  that  from  the 
first,  even  under  the  Restoration,  the  tribunals,  the 
government,  indeed  all  the  authorities  in  the  state, 
helped  that  system  of  encroachment.  Notwith- 
standing the  disclaimer  of  the  President  Seguier  we 
could  mention  trials  stirred  up  by  Louis  Philippe's 
avarice,  in  which  pretended  judicial  declarations 
were  real  acts  of  service. 

The  most  lucrative  transaction  of  his  whole  life, 
which  M.  Cormenin  leaves  unnoticed,  probably 
through  ignorance,  is  the  spoliation  of  the  Casauba 
treasures.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
transactions  of  our  time.  The  particulars  of  it  are 
little  known,  because  the  principal  personages  con- 
cerned felt  it  to  be  their  interest  to  throw  a  veil 
of  mystery  over  them.  By  diligent  research  we 
have  gathered  some  details  on  the  subject  which  we 
shall  lay  before  the  reader.  To  acquire  those 
treasures  was  the  main  object  of  the  Algerian 
expedition,  though  vengeance  formed  a  subordinate 
motive.  The  authors  of  the  project  deserve  all  praise. 
It  was  necessary  to  destroy,  completely,  that  pirate 
haimt  where  brigands,  during  four  centuries,  had 
been  hoarding  up  the  treasures  of  all  nations,  and 
especially  of  Spain  and  Prance,  in  the  Casauba. 
Those  powers  had  before  made  repeated  fruitless 
efforts  to  accomplish  that  object.     England  herself 

had    miscarried    in    a    similar    attempt,   in  1816. 

2  R 
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Bourmont's  expedition,  in  1830,  was  completely 
successful,  to  whatever  cause  that  success  is  to  be 
attributed.  In  less  than  three  days,  without  any 
loss,  he  became  master  of  the  treasures.  He  said 
immediately  after,  in  the  presence  of  his  staff,  "  We 
liave  wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
arrears  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  and  three  months' 
pay  to  the  entire  army."  A  small  portion  of  the 
dey's  treasures  would  have  sufficed  for  this,  and 
those  generous  intentions  were  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
Even  the  40,000,000  due  to  the  legionary  soldiers 
were  to  have  been  discharged;  but  the  men  who 
conceived  that  enterprise,  and  brought  it  to  such 
a  successful  issue,  were  not  the  men  to  reap  its 
fruits :  Sic  vos  non  vobis.  The  Revolution  of  July 
followed  immediately  after,  and  the  reports  respect- 
ing the  rich  discovery  were  laid  before  Louis 
Philippe.  "VVe  may  imagine  the  joy  that  filled  his 
breast  when  he  contemplated  that  rich  booty.  Im- 
mediate orders  were  given  that  the  whole  should  be 
promptly  located  in  his  coffers.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  leave  a  share  of  it  to  the  officers  and 
ministers  through  whom  the  conquest  was  effected. 
Those,  especially,  were  to  be  rewarded  who  first 
found  the  treasure.  An  immense  portion  of  this 
treasure  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  which,  at 
a  rough  computation,  was  estimated  at  250,000,000. 
In  the  dey's  private  treasures  were  found  diamonds 
and  other  precious  objects  to  the  amount  of 
100,000,000.     The    dey  of    Constantine   had    sent 
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30,000,000  to  Algiers  that  they  might  be  safe. 
These  also  were  found  in  the  town  treasury.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  whole  at  upwards 
of  360,000,000.  There  was  something  here  for 
every  one.  Louis  Philippe  divided  the  spoil.  We 
may  be  sure  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own 
interests.  No  favours  could  have  come  more 
auspiciously  for  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  a  glorious 
commencement.  He  became  almost  liberal.  He 
wished  all  his  Mends  to  be  satisfied.  The  commis- 
sioner Dennis  received  several  millions.  Firino, 
the  paymaster-general,  was  no  less  fortunate.  We 
say  nothing  of  what  he  might  have  appropriated 
while  he  had  the  keys  of  the  dey's  treasures  in  his 
possession.  Plandin,  the  comptroller,  has  said  that 
he  was  one  day  seen  in  the  quarter  where  the  gold 
was  treasured  up,  busily  filling  his  pockets.  When 
every  claim  had  been  met,  and  numberless  chests 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  conveyed  to  their 
respective  destinations,  48,000,000  were  reserved 
for  the  state  treasury.  This  sum,  which  was  con- 
veyed directly  towards  Paris,  was  all  that  was  ever 
taken  into  account  in  the  budget  of  the  year.  It 
formed  but  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole,  and  scarcely 
served  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  The 
army  never  got  their  three  months'  pay,  and  the 
claims  of  the  legionary  soldiers  were  forgotten.  All 
that  was  over  of  the  48,000,000  was  applied  to  other 
purposes,  through  the  agency  of  different  com- 
mercial houses,  which  drew  largely  in  the   shape 
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of  commission.  M.  Hagermann,  of  Paris,  received 
300,000  francs  for  having  held  865  chests  of  gold  in 
his  magazines  for  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

Great  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  this 
aflFair  from  being  known ;  but  Soult,  who  had 
become  minister  of  the  war  department,  heard  of 
it.  He  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  a  little 
vexed  to  find  that  so  much  gold  and  silver  had 
been  discovered  and  had  disappeared  without  his 
having  known  anything  about  or  received  one  atom 
of  the  plunder.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was 
named  forthwith,  which  immediately  set  out  for 
Africa  to  learn  the  causes  and  effects  of  tliis  grand 
work  of  spoliation.  After  having  interrogated  the 
dey's  treasurer,  Firino,  the  paymaster-general,  and 
several  soldiers  belonging  to  two  companies  of  the 
49th  regiment,  which  had  been  for  eight  days 
charged  with  the  transmission  of  the  booty,  they 
paid  a  visit  to  the  treasure  caves,  which,  as  every 
one  testified,  had  been  filled  with  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  effects.  They  were  now  as  empty  as 
if  they  had  been  swept.  It  was  necessary  to  mea- 
sure them,  to  estimate  their  probable  contents. 
Guy,  the  engiQeer,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
operations.  The  result  of  his  calculations  was, 
that  there  must  have  been  250,000,000  of  Spanish 
gold  coin,  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  besides  an 
equal  value  of  diamonds  and  similar  objects.  The 
dcy's  treasurer  was  present,  and  allowed  the  accu- 
racy of  tlie  calculations.     If  to  this  we  add   the 
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Constantine  treasure,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  did 
not  exaggerate  when  we  valued  the  prize  at  upwards 
of  350,000,000.  All  tliis  of  right  belonged  to  the 
state,  and  ought,  in  due  course,  to  have  found  its 
way  into  the  national  treasury.  When  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  had  learned  these  particulars, 
and  were  ready  to  prosecute  their  researches  in  a 
way  that  must  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
whole  truth,  their  operations  were  abruptly  closed, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  from  Paris.  M.  Flan(Un, 
the  military  comptroller,  who  was  the  reporter 
of  the  committee,  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
hastened  first  to  the  minister  at  war,  and  then 
to  Louis  Philippe,  before  both  of  whom  he  laid 
his  complaints.  But  he  met  with  a  most  ungra- 
cious welcome.  He  was  everywhere  repulsed,  lie 
had  even  to  face  the  tribunals  of  justice,  which 
had  already  begun  to  render  acts  of  sercice.  He 
was  eyen  condemned,  and  obliged  to  maintain 
silence  up  to  the  close  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign. 
It  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  reach  the  chief 
delinquent,  he  is  now  re-commencing  his  attacks 
on  the  subalterns,  and  has  laid  a  petition  before 
the  National  Assembly.  We  earnestly  desire  in- 
quiry on  the  subject.  It  is  time  that  the  truth 
should  be  known  respecting  this  enormous  spolia- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  chief  causes,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means,  of  that  shameful  system  of  corrup- 
tion which  for  eighteen  years  afflicted  and  disgraced 
our  country,  which  has  not  yet  recovered  from  its 
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fatal  consequences.  If  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
portion  of  this  wealth  was  added  to  a  fortune 
already  so  much  increased  by  the  kindness  of  the 
princes  of  the  B/Cstoration,  it  is  the  more  a  matter 
of  right  that  an  accoimt  of  it  should  be  rendered; 
for  Louis  Philippe,  though  he  had  become  the 
wealthiest  of  European  princes,  was  neither  lavish 
nor  generous  towards  that  poor  France  which,  dur- 
ing  eighteen  years,  he  kept  grinding  with  loans  and 
imposts.  Her  debt  was  continually  increased  by 
dowries  and  provisions  for  his  children.  Every 
birth,  every  marriage,  every  interment,  of  a  child 
or  grandchild,  tended  to  swell  the  amount.  So 
that  the  increase  of  his  family,  instead  of  being 
a  source  of  rejoicing  to  us  as  to  other  nations, 
became  only  a  source  of  lamentation. 

It  was  not  merely  to  defray  Louis  Philippe's 
personal  expenses  that  that  fortune  was  applied. 
His  friends,  the  agents  of  his  intrigues  and  revo- 
lutions,  the  whole  host  of  hirelings  whom  his  father, 
and  he  himself,  had  so  long  paid  and  pensioned, 
were  paid  from  the  same  source.  Those  men  were, 
for  the  most  part,  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the 
populace;  but  they  had  made  him  high  and  mighty ! 
*  *  Those  debts  were  not  paid  out  of  his  private 
exchequer.  It  was  to  meet  them  that  those  laws 
were  really  laid  before  the  Chamber  which  ex- 
hausted our  finances  by  burdensome  charges  on 
the  subject  of  canals,  roads,  fortifications,-  railways, 
&e.     "  We  live  under  a  cornipt  governnienty'  TiTote 
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General  tie  Cubiferes  to  a  farmer  of  the  king's 
revenues,  who  demanded  money  of  him  in  order 
to  make  some  speculation  succeed.  The  money 
was  sent.     Thci'e  was  no  other  way  of  succeeding. 

By  the  side  of  those  avaricious  men  whose  for- 
tunes were  so  closely  int-envoven  with  those  of 
Louis  Philippe,  ivho  adapted  themselves  so  entirely 
to  his  tastes  and  shameful  machinations,  were  found 
men  less  selfish,  less  greedy  of  riches,  whose  pas- 
sions, however,  were  more  to  be  dreaded.  Tliis 
was  the  republican  party,  who  had  been  so  defrauded 
of  their  triumph  in  1830.  Though  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselvesj  though  reduced  in  numbers,  the 
faction  had  still  great  hold  on  the  people,  from 
the  boldness  of  its  chiefs  and  the  strength  of  their 
convictions.  Cavaignac,  Guinard,  and  Marrast,  the 
same  men  who  became  so  prominent  at  a  later 
period,  pursued  their  schemes  and  adhered  to  their 
principles  with  the  most  sanguine  vehemence.  They 
corresponded  with  all  parts  of  Eiu^pe.  Secret 
societies,  ready  to  second  them,  existed  in  every 
quarter.  At  this  period,  conspiracies,  evidently 
organised  by  them,  broke  out  in  several  places. 
At  Lyons,  which  Godfrey  Cavaignac  had  visited 
some  days  before,  a  ferocious  struggle  took  place, 
which  lasted  several  days.  Other  plots  and  insur- 
rections, proceeding  from  the  same  source  and 
directed  to  the  same  object,  broke  out  simul- 
taneously at  Luneville,  Grenoble,  St.  Etienne,  and 
especially    at    Paris,    where    the    spirit    of    stem 
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enthusiasm  exceeded  all  that  had  manifested  itself 
before.  Louis  Philippe  did  not  this  time  appear 
in  the  streets.  He  remained  quiet  in  his  palace, 
giving  orders  and  instructions  to  his  generals,  who 
executed  them  punctually.  The  whole  responsibility 
devolved  on  them,  and  hence  some  of  them  were 
shamefully  slandered.  Many  matters  were  exag- 
gerated and  perverted,  even  in  the  official  journals. 
General  Bugeaud  has  been  accused  of  having  ordered 
those  massacres  in  the  Rue  de  Transnonain,  when 
he  was  not  then  present;  which,  indeed,  were  no 
more  than  acts  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  against  the  rebels,  who  had  killed  their 
captain.  Those  soldiers  belonged  to  the  35th  r^- 
ment,  which  was  commanded  by  General  Lascours, 
who  was  not  a  witness  of  that  act  of  vengeance, 
which  imdoubtedly  he  would  have  prevented  had 
he  been  on  the  spot.  Bugeaud  would  have  done 
the  same,  but  he,  too,  was  in  a  different  quarter, 
directing  the  32nd  regiment,  which  succeeded 
completely  in  every  assault.  The  rebellion  was 
completely  put  down,  and  order  was  everywhere 
re-established. 

These  insurrectionary  proceedings  gave  rise  to 
a  trial  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  called,  and 
with  justice,  the  monster  trial ;  for,  viewed  in  the 
light  either  of  justice  or  policy,  it  was  altogether  a 
monstrous  business,  sufficiently  so  to  mark  the 
epoch.  Never  did  that  republican  faction,  which 
had  just  sustained  such  a  defeat  that  many  believed 
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it  anniliilatcd,  display  greater  energy  or  audacity. 
Tlie  imbe<?ility  and  incapacity  of  the  usurper  were 
never  more  manifested.  The  measures  of  the 
government,  from  first  to  last,  were  characterised 
by  cowardice  and  inconsistency.  A  single  fault  was 
sufficient  to  ruin  it,  and  during  the  month  of  the 
trial  it  committed  many;  hut  Louis  Philippe's  hour 
was  not  yet  come  I  As  all  the  plots  of  the  time 
emanated  from  the  same  source,  and  had  the  same 
end  in  view,  namely,  the  downfal  of  Louis  Plulippe, 
it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  the 
accused  to  Paris  and  try  them  simultaneously. 
When  they  arrived,  it  was  foimd  that  the  Hall  of 
the  Peers  was  too  small  to  contain  them.  It  was 
necessary  to  build  another.  They  distributed  their 
criminals  into  various  classes,  and  the  accused  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Luncville,  and  Saint  Etienne,  were 
tried  separately,  and  lodged  in  distinct  prisons,  from 
which  they  were  brought  in  successive  groups.  On 
every  such  occasion  conflicts  took  place,  of  the  most 
tumultuous  nature,  with  the  criers  and  gens-d'amtes. 
Protests  were  also  uttered  against  the  juiisdiction  of 
the  Chamber.  The  accused  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  scornfully  repelled  the  advocates  offered 
them.  They  behaved  yet  more  audaciously  before  the 
judges.  When  questions  were  put,  they  maintained 
silence.  When  ordered  to  be  silent,  they  set  up 
shouts  and  yells  like  those  of  savages,  insulting  and 
menacing  the  peers,  whom  they  called  traitors  and 
assassins.  Several  of  those  judges,  struck  with 
2s 
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terror,  took  flight  and  never  returned.  "  The  political  ' 
world,"  said  L.  Blane,  "  had  fallen  into  the  most 
terrible  confusion.  Tlie  claims  of  justice  were  dis- 
regarded. Outrages  were  everywhere  offered  to  the 
authorities.  PugiUstic  scenes,  of  the  most  revolting 
description,  were  frequent.  No  guarantee  was  allow- 
ed the  accused.  Defence  was  forbidden,  or  became 
insulting.  Such  comphcated  disorders  were  never 
known  in  our  history.  No  government  was  ever 
surrounded  with  so  many  perils  through  incapacity." 
We  agree  with  the  author  of  Tlie  Ten  Years' ITtstory 
that,  on  this  occasion,  Louis  Philippe's  government 
showed  a  total  want  both  of  ^dgour  and  capacity ; 
but  the  disorders  of  the  period  are  not  to  be  entirely 
ascribed  to  this  cause.  A  constant  remembrance  of 
his  usurjiation  haunted  liis  mind.  Tliis  conscious- 
ness of  liis  illegal  tenure  of  power  added  courage 
and  audacity  to  his  enemies.  He  found  out  at  last 
that,  in  the  tribunal  of  the  conscience,  in  order  to  j 
gird  one's  self  witli  the  rights  and  authority  of  i 
lawful  prince,  it  is  not  enough  to  dethrone  and  ] 
supplant  him. 

At  length,  after  a  month  of  agitation  and  stormy  | 
discussion,  M.  Tr61at,  one  of  the  accused,  concluded  ' 
an  eloquent  harangue  with  the  following  bold  apos- 
trophes : — 

•'  Who  sees  not,  in  tlie  eventa  now  taking  place,  the  inost 
etriking  predictiona  of  what  is  yet  to  eome.     Blind  tiiry  daicdlos 
the  eyes  of  our  rulers.     They  have  dropped  the   chamcttTa   i 
legiel&tore  and  judges  and  now  assume  those  of  apiU'ful  enemies, 
•    •    When  the  public  feelings  are  hourly  becominR  ■ 
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they  hesitate  not  to  demand  one  hundred  and  siity-thrtL'  heads. 

•  •  Five  jeara  ago  M.  Perail,  on  behalf  of  the  Revolution, 
demanded  the  head  of  the  noble  Prince  Polignao.  A  aub-delegate 
of  M.  Persil  is  this  day  demanding  the  heads  of  those  whose 
history  he  ought  to  write.  •  •  A  miin  aita  here  as  judge  who 
devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  diffusion  of  republican  scnti- 
menta  amonget  the  young.  *  •  I  myself  have  seen  him  with  a 
knife  in  liia  hand  pronouncing  the  eulogium  of  Brutus.  •  • 
Why  ia  the  republic  this  day  left  without  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  ? 

•  •  I  see  men  here  who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  eause 
of  extreme  deniocracy.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  oath  which  one  of 
them  swore  to  maintain  the  republic,  and  they  ore  here  to  con- 
demn me  because  I  did  not  commit  perjury  like  thentselves.  ■  • 
The  man  who  first  placed  the  tricolor  flog  on  your  old  king's  palace 
it  in  exUe;-\  the  men  who  drove  that  monarch  from  the  country  are 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  your  upstart  king.  •  •  Tour 
crier  with  his  black  rod  has  touched  the  bold  deputy  (Audry  de 
Puyraveau),  who  first  opened  a  door  for  the  Revolution,  Thus 
stands  the  caae.  *  *  The  Eevolution  is  locked  iu  deadly  combat 
with  a,  counter  revolution.  •  "  The  past  is  at  issue  with  the 
future;  the  present  and  its  selfish  spirit  wTestle  with  fraternity* 
despotism  is  pitted  against  liberty.  •  •  Tyranny  has  on  its  side 
bayonets  and  prisons,  and  the  gilded  collars  of  peers.  •  "I  have 
not  defended  myself ;  you  are  ray  sworn  foea,  not  my  judges.  •  ■ 
Ton  may  condemn  me,  but  you  will  not  try  me,  for  you  do  not 
comprehend  me.  •     •  " 

After  this  diatribe,  which  was  uttered  in  a  cahn, 
hut  energetic  tone,  Messrs.  Favre  and  Michel  ad- 
dressed the  alarmed  and  confounded  judges  in  a 
strain  of  equal  warmth  and  eloquence,  hut  more 
measured  and  considerate  towards  the  judges.  The 
accused  still  protested  and  clamoured.    The  scandal- 

t  It  WHS  M.  Guiaard  who  Brst  plnoed  the  Incolnr  flag  on  tha  TuUerie»,  in 
1H30.  Wo  know  wIikI  befel  tim.  Il  is  b  curious  coincidenco  tLnt  Ihe  uufor- 
limatQ  Saint  Uorfg,  who  Qnt  raited  the  white  banner  on  tbo  aamo  |>nl«ce,  in 
1815,  afterward*  porislieJ  hj  tho  hanci  pfu  miscrennl,  at  the  instigation  of  Ibr 
poHco  of  Louis  XVni. 
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otm  hwAnem  wan  about  to  readi  iu  dtmammemi  when 
the  Pariioaii  criminalfi  who  had  been  lodged  at  Saint 
P^la^,  eicaped  bf  a  subtercanecms  paasage.  The 
report  of  ib€«r  escape  exdted  a  great  sensation  in  the 
ci^taL  The  police  atten^ted  to  ex^ain  it,  but  the 
mjrstery  was  not  deared  up.  If  the  whcde  affiur  was 
not  got  up  between  the  government  and  the  prison^ 
en^  to  put  a  period  to  a  very  embacraflsing  bosineaB, 
the  prisoners  deserve  credit  lor  their  dexterity  and 
perseverance.  Carriages  awaited  them  in  the  street, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  and  in  less  than  three 
dajrs  they  were  convqred  to  the  banks  <rf  the  Thames. 
As  the  most  prominent  among  the  prisoners  had 
esc2^>ed,  the  rest  were  condemned  to  imprisonment, 
and  went  to  fill  the  dungeons  of  Ham,  Donlens,  and 
the  fkmous  fort  Saint  Midiel,  where  Louis  Philippe 
performed  that  philanthropic  feat  of  which  he  after- 
wards felt  so  proud. 

Scarcely  had  the  government  recovered  from  their 
fearful  dilemma,  when  they  were  startled  by  the 
atrocious  attempt  against  Louis  Philippe  made  by 
the  Corsican,  Pieschi.  That  individual  was  an  agent 
of  the  secret  societies,  and  had  made  himself  amen- 
able to  justice.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  he  had 
figured  in  the  Grenoble  conspiracy  of  1816.  This 
fact  was  established  during  the  trial,  when  it  was 
found  that,  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  had 
received  a  gratuity  similar  to  those  given  to  the 
relatives  and  accomplices  of  Didier  and  Drouet 
d'Krlon.     Thus,  after  having  conspired  on  behalf 
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of  Louis  Philippe's  u8uri)ation  in  1816,  he  attempted 
to  assassinate  him  in  1835,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
his  pfovcrmncnt.  So  far  as  Fiesehi  was  concerned, 
the  intei-position  of  Providence  in  tliis  aiTair  was 
manifest.  As  for  Louis  Philippe,  his  hour  was 
not  yet  come.  On  this  occasion  Ms  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  were  remarkahle.  It  was  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  usurpation,  and,  though 
he  had  seldom  ventured  ahroad  since  the  late  trials, 
he  could  not  refuse  the  national  guard  the  honour 
of  being  reviewed  by  himself  on  that  day.  Attended 
by  three  of  his  sons  and  a  numerous  staff,  he  had 
nearly  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  long  avenue 
of  the  boulevart  which  terminates  at  tlie  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  when  a  thundering  noise  was  heard, 
like  what  is  caused  by  the  simultaneous  discharge 
of  fire-arms  by  a  platoon  of  infantry.  Tlie  king 
and  his  sons  had  a  miracidous  escape.  They 
thought,  and  the  world  thought  Ukcwise,  that 
they  bore  charmed  lives.  Marshal  Mortier,  the 
object  of  Louis  Philippe's  pccuhar  esteem,  fell  by 
his  side,  along  with  ten  others.  Many  died  soon 
after,  especially  Colonel  Heym6s,  who  had  exhi- 
bited so  great  zeal  in  1830  that  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  general  1  This  terrific  discharge 
instantly  caused  a  great  void  around  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Every  one  thought  he  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  but  he  had  only  been  sUghtly  grazed 
on  the  forehead.  He  pi-oceeded  ^vith  the  re- 
view,  after  having  sent   his  sons  to  inform  their 
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mother.     He  gave  no  sign  either  of  trouble  or  of 
weakness. 

The   assassin   himself,   who   was   endowed  with 
marvellous  energy  and  courage,  after  having  made 
every  preparation  for  his  scheme  without  the  aid 
of  any  one,  with  his  own  hand   applied  the  fire 
to  his  terrible  machine,  which  we  can  only  compai-e 
to  that  of  St.  Rdjant.     The  rebound  wounded  him 
severely,  but  he  had  let  himself  down,  all  bleeding 
as  he  was,  by  a  cord,  and  nearly  made  his  escape. 
Before  the  judges,  when  all  other  means  of  escape 
seemed    to    fail,    he    betrayed    liis    associates,    and  i 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  cmbarrassmeut  which  he 
excited  by  the  confession   of  his  own   guilt   and 
theirs,  with  the  same  stoical  impudence  manifested  | 
by  other  assassins,  such  as  Lacenaire  and  Peytel. 
To    the    last    he    hoped   to   escape   tlu-ough    this  | 
infamous  expedient.    He  died  at  last,  scorned  by  ■ 
the  public  and   his  judges,   and   detested  by  his  I 
accomplices. 

The  chief  of  tliese  was  Morey,  a  petty  saddler, 
who  neglected  his  business  for  polities.  He  was 
naturally  cold  and  resei-ved,  and  had  grown  old 
in  intrigues,  from  the  time  of  Babceuf  down  to 
Godfrey  Cavaignac,  his  chief  in  the  Society  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  which  furnished  the  means  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  terrible  machine.  Few  men 
ever  met  death  so  firmly.  Unable  to  mount  the 
seafFold  mthout  support,  he  apologised  somewhat 
in  the  fashion  of  BaUly,  when  he  was  in  the  same 
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position.  "  It  is  not  fear,  but  cold,  that  makes 
me  tremble,"  said  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  as  he  went 
to  execution.  "With  the  same  calmness,  Morey 
said,  "  It  is  not  my  heart  but  my  legs  that  fail 
me."     (He  was  sixty-five  years  old.) 

The  third  criminal  was  PiSpin,  one  of  those 
empty-headed  ignorant  shopkeepers  of  Paris  who 
rush  headlong  into  politics  mider  the  impulse  of 
foUy.  Having  abandoned  his  own  business  for  the 
cares  of  the  state,  regarding  which  he  was  com- 
pletely ignorant,  he  lost  all  courage  on  the  moment 
of  Ids  arrest,  and  displayed  the  utmost  cowardice 
during  the  trial.  Through  the  exhortations  of  the 
priest,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  death  ivith  a  shght 
show  of  courage.  Singularly  enough,  he  was  the 
nephew  of  another  P^pin,  who,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1789,  carried  the  bust  of  Pliihppe  Egalit^ 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  and  received  from 
a  royalist  a  sabre  cut  wliich  nearly  killed  him 

Fiescid's  attempt  is  one  of  the  most  nefarious 
that  ever  originated  in  poUttcal  hatred.  It  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Louis  PhUippe. 
He  perceived  that  with  such  men,  armed  with 
such  means,  it  was  impossible  for  him  either  to 
govern  or  to  live.  Por  fifteen  years  he  and  his 
Mends  had  kept  up  a  clamour  against  tyi-anny 
and  oppression;  and  after  their  long  comedy,  as 
they  themselves  styled  it,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  enact  laws  and  take  measm-es  more  arbitrary 
a   hundred-fold   than    any  that  had  been  known 
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under  Louis  XYIII.  and  Charles  X.  After  half  a 
century  of  vain  essays  and  chimerical  inventions, 
it  was  a  truly  curious  spectade  to  see  those  men 
who  had  uttered  so  many  extravagancies,  dedaring 
that  they  had  heen  deceived,  making  honourable 
amends  for  their  folly,  and  demanding  the  sup- 
pression and  oblivion  of  all  that  they  had  done, 
which  had  cost  Erance  so  much  blood  and  so  many 
tears! 

As  for  Louis  Philippe,  who  from  the  first  had 
shown  himself  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
innovations,  his  embarrassment  must  have  been 
very  great.  However,  he  did  not  hesitate,  and 
gave  proof  of  the  entire  mutability,  or  rather 
fSalsity,  of  his  sentiments.  When  he  had,  by  long 
harangues  and  insidious  sophisms,  convinced  his 
ministers  that  a  change  of  system  was  necessary, 
he  announced  the  plan  of  the  laws  of  September, 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  complaints. 

M.  de  Broglie,  the  son-in-law  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  son  of  one  of  the  leading  characters  in 
our  revolutions,  in  whose  family  the  new  doctrines 
had  become  traditions,  entered  into  the  plan  without 
scruple.  He  drew  up  the  new  code,  and  maintained 
the  discussion  in  the  Chamber,  which  offered  little 
opposition  to  it,  though  nearly  all  the  members 
had  sprung  &om  the  revolutionary  ranks,  and  called 
themselves  liberals  par  excellence.  They  had  now, 
however,  acquired  wealth  and  rank,  and  were  de- 
termined to  retain  them.    A  large  majority  of  them 
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affirmed  the  most  despotic  laws  that  bad  been 
passed  from  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

M.  Thiers,  the  liistorian,  the  apologist  of  the 
errors,  we  may  say  of  the  crimes,  of  the  Kevolution, 
which  he  understood  and  related  so  imperfectly, 
must  liavc  felt  his  situation  still  more  perplesdng. 
He  extricated  himself,  however,  with  his  wonted 
assurance.  The  man  who,  in  1830,  drew  up  the 
protest  of  the  journalists  against  the  ordinances 
of  Cliarles  X.,  now  imposed  on  the  same  journalists 
restrictions  much  more  severe  than  the  ordi- 
nances had  been.  In  common  with  his  colleagues, 
ho  made  honourable  amends,  and  finished  Ms 
apolo^  by  protestations  of  loyalty  to  monarchy, 
even  to  the  sovereignty  of  Charles  X.,  wliich  ho 
declared  he  had  never  opposed— not  even  when  he 
wrote  in  Tfie  Comtit-utioiinel,  or  when,  with  Louis 
Pliilippe's  money,  he  originated  The  National. 
*  •  Not  one  of  these  things — and  he  had  done 
many  sueli — was  at  all  disloyal. 

Persil,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  was  in  a  yet 
more  trying  predicament.  In  1830  he  impeached 
tlie  ministers  of  Charles  X.  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  then  expressed  himself  in  the  severest 
terms,  and  loudly  demanded  their  condemnation, 
founding  his  cliarges  on  those  very  laws  which 
he  now  wished  to  abrogate,  while  he  railed  at  the 
despotic  and  arbitrary  nature  of  others,  which 
he  was  now  wishful  to  establisli.  Like  his  com- 
peer, he  es:tricate<l  himself  by  means  of  quibbles 
2  T 
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and  palace  subtleties;  and,  like  him,  he  wound 
up  with  the  confession  that  the  Restoration  govern- 
ment had  not  transgressed  the  limits  of  justice 
or  law ;  and  that,  in  its  relations  with  other  powers, 
it  had  maintained  our  independence  and  our  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Sauzet,  who  had  been 
the  advocate  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X,,  was 
under  no  necessity  of  contradicting  himself.  His 
report  on  the  laws  of  1835  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hearty  repetition  of  his  speech,  five  years 
before,  in  behalf  of  the  ordinances.  He  loudly 
extolled  the  admirable  report  of  M.  de  Chantelauze, 
in  which  M.  de  Broglie  appeared  to  have  found 
his  choicest  arguments  and  reasons.  The  resem- 
blance was  so  striking,  and  the  plagiarism  so 
manifest,  that  when  the  discussion  took  place  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  de  Dreux  Br6z6,  indig- 
nant at  all  those  contradictions  and  recantations, 
delivered  a  thundering  invective,  which  thus  con- 
cluded : — 

"  If  you  wish  to  expiate  all  the  wrongs  and  repair  all  the 
injustice  of  1830,  cease  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  anarchy ; 
do  not  allow  the  monument  of  the  13th  of  February  to  be  de- 
molished; give  us  back  our  colleagues,  whom  you  drove  fix)m 
the  midst  of  us ;  open  the  gates  of  Ham ;  restore  to  the  church 
the  worship  of  St.  Genevi^e ;  re-estabUsh  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  January.     •     *" 

The  royalist  orator  might  have  enumerated  many- 
other  acts  of  reparation  which  Louis  Philippe 
should  have  made  if  he  had  sincerely  intended 
to  atone  for  all  his  wrongs.     But  his  grand  object 
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was  to  prevent  a  revolution  which  might  cost  hiDi 
his  crown,  and  not  provoke  another  which  might 
oblige  liim  to  surrender  it.  His  i-ecent  victories 
over  the  republicans,  and  his  recent  laws,  had,  he 
supposed,  establiahed  his  authority  beyond  the 
power  of  his  enemies  to  overthrow  it.  At  the 
commencement  of  bis  reign,  one  of  the  ministers 
had  called  liim  a  qinm-ler/itimate  prince,  nor  had 
he  himself  found  fault  with  the  expression;  but 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  his  suc- 
cesses against  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
public  commotions  emboldened  liim  to  claim  and 
assume  more  than  the  rights  of  a  gjiasi  king.  If 
he  had  ever  sincerely  entertained  the  thought  of 
restoring  the  crown  to  its  legal  owner,  that  was 
now  for  ever  abandoned.  He  looked  on  himself 
as  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  destined  to  exist 
to  the  most  remote  generations.  All  the  friends 
and  adherents,  or  rather  fellow-conspirators,  of  bis 
usurpation,  agreed  with  him.  A  few  days  may 
thus  substitute  falsehood  for  truth  and  usurpation 
for  right.  Por  fifteen  years  those  i'ramers  of  revolts 
■  and  tumults  had  laboured  vnWi  all  their  might  to 
debauch  the  morals  of  their  own  generation.  By 
a  long  series  of  falsehoods  and  heresies,  they  had 
blinded  the  eyes  of  that  nation  once  so  renowned 
for  its  generosity  and  intelligencti ;  and  when  all 
that  course  of  charlatan  intrigues  liud  placed  in 
their  hands  a  power  wluch  it  had  been  so  long 
their  aim  to  discredit  and  subvert,  they  cherished 
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the  flattering  hope  of  re-establishing  it  for  their 
own  advantage,  in  all  the  strength  and  prosperity 
in  which  it  had  existed  before.  For  fifteen  years 
they  had  led  on  the  people  to  murder  and  assassina- 
tion. They  had  professed  before  them  the  most 
erroneous  and  hateful  doctrines — ^impiety,  spolia- 
tion, and  regicide;  and  now,  when  their  own  ends 
and  interests  required  a  change  of  system,  they  recal- 
led their  words,  proclaimed  themselyes  quacks  and 
impostors,  and  thought  by  means  of  craft  to  triumph 
over  every  difficulty,  and  persuade  the  whole  world. 
They  prided  themselves  on  their  ability  I  *  *  All 
this  might  very  well  have  excited  laughter  and  pity, 
had  not  the  evil  consequences  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
which  are  still  flowing  from  the  system,  been  cal- 
culated to  inspire  indignation  and  contempt. 

But  the  delusions  of  the  usurper  were  brief. 
Those  political  associations  so  foolishly  tolerated 
by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  which  Louis 
Philippe  had  first  maintained  and  then  driven  by 
force  to  seek  the  covert  of  obscurity,  only  became 
more  vigorous  in  their  organisation  and  more 
terrible  in  their  character.  None  were  enlisted' 
except  men  of  tried  courage  and  devotion.  The 
members  were  obliged  to  swear  on  their  daggers 
that  they  would  resist  tyranny,  and  die  rather  than 
betray  their  secret;  nor  is  there  a  known  instance 
of  the  secret's  being  broken !  *  *  It  is  remark- 
able that  those  societies  had  been  founded  and 
directed  by  men  who  now  held  the  highest  places 
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in  tlie  state,  and  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
magistrates  and  ministers.  Suc!i  men  were  Messrs. 
Barthe  and  Mcrilliou,  who  in  that  capacity  were 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  various  plots, 
especially  those  of  Blanqui,  Martin  Bernard,  and 
Barh^s.  The  last  was  undoubtedly  a  man  sincerely 
devoted  to  liis  principles,  from  which  he  has  never 
swerved.  At  the  present  time  he  is  arraigned  for 
similar  offences  Iseforc  the  supreme  court  at  Bourges. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1839,  he  killed  with  his  owti 
Iiand  a  brave  officer  who  was  discharging  his  duty. 
His  defence  before  the  Court  of  Peers  was  as  hold 
as  his  attack : — "  You  are  not  my  judges,"  he  said, 
"hut  my  enemies.  You  have  the  right  and  au- 
thority to  strike,  but  not  to  try  me."  lie  knew 
that  ho  was  addressing  men  many  of  whom  had 
been  his  associates  and  accomplices  in  conspiracies 
against  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  S.,  and  had 
openly  preached  atheism,  murder,  and  regicide,  in 
the  chairs  of  the  university,  within  the  bosom  of 
the  academy.  Those  declamations  vanished  away 
when  the  son  and  accomplice  of  a  regicide  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  his  adherents  were  raised  to  the 
summit  of  power.  Prom  such  men  he  could  not 
apprehend  a  serious  condemnation  or  an  impartial 
trial.  Their  doings  could  only  be  acts  of  vengeance 
and  tyranny.  The  other  two  criminals,  Blanqui 
and  Martin  Bernard,  were  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  from  which  they  were  liberated  by 
the  H^volution  of  February,  1848. 
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This  affair  seemed  to  have  given  at  least  a 
temporary  check  to  4meiUea ;  but  Louis  Philippe's 
enemies  were  not  limited  to  such  modes  of  assault. 
Single  individuals  made  attempts  at  assassination. 
Zealous  fanatics  only  could  engage  in  such  enter- 
prises. One  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  profligate 
times  could  have  furnished  such  devotion.  But 
many  were  moved  by  such  feelings.  The  two  first, 
Alibaud  aud  Meunier,  never  belied  their  cliaractcrs. 
Their  spirits  were  both  of  the  real  Brutus  stamp. 
None  such  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of 
antiquity  or  barbarism.  In  the  trial  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  a  numerous  Ust  had  been  formed  in 
tlie  secret  societies  for  the  accomplishment  of  Louis 
Phihppe's  murder.  Alibaud  and  Meunier  had  only 
undertaken  a  task  which  fell  to  them  by  lot.  Many 
others  had  sworn  to  imitate  their  example.  Alibaud 
was  a  young  man  of  genteel  manners,  very  simple  and 
modest  in  his  appearance.  He  had  recently  come 
from  Perpignan  without  a  sou.  He  had  not  even 
money  to  pay  for  the  musket  which  he  discharged 
against  the  carriage  of  Louis  PhiUppe.  Having 
been  arrested  on  the  spot,  he  appeared  before  the 
judges  without  uttering  a  murmur  or  an  accusation 
against  any  one.  "  The  king,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
author  of  my  crime.  He  has  made  me  an  assassin." 
He  went  to  the  scaffold  without  wishing  any  one 
to  solicit  the  royal  mercy  in  his  behalf.  Meunier, 
who  made  a  similar  attempt  some  months  after, 
was  also  a   disciple  of  the   secret   societies.      He 
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sliowed  the  same  fanatical  courage.  He  suifered 
an  appeal,  however,  to  be  made  in  Iiis  behalf,  and 
had  his  punishment  commuted  into  banishment. 

While  Louis  Philippe  thus  pursued  his  course 
as  a  king,  surrounded  by  assassins  and  traitors, 
we  may  well  fancy  that  he  had  many  changes  of 
ministers.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to 
find  good  and  faithful  men,  or  men  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  willing  to  share  the  perils  of  that 
dynasty  of  usuri)ation  which  was  evidently  doomed 
to  struggle  for  a  long  time  to  come  between  the 
republicans  and  the  legitimists.  His  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  the  choice  of  ministers.  He  had  already  had 
five  governments  since  the  death  of  P(5rier,  not  one 
of  which  existed  more  than  six  months.  One  admi- 
nistration, that  of  the  Duko  de  Bassano,  only  lasted 
five  days.  It  was  not  the  worst.  It  introduced 
the  traditions  of  the  empire,  and  its  chief  was  a 
man  of  worth,  though  his  notions  were  much 
in  arrear  of  the  times !  Besides,  intrigues  and 
jealousies  are  so  frequent  in  the  representative 
system.  Every  petty  faction,  representing  tlie  mere 
shade  of  a  difference  of  poUtical  sentiment,  must 
have  its  ministry.  Changes  are,  therefore,  very 
frequent.  Soult  was  succeeded  by  Marslial  Gdrard. 
Then  followed  Mortier,  Maison,  and  Messrs.  de 
Broglie,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Mole,  &c.  The  last  of 
these,  by  his  prudence  and  capacity,  seemed,  more 
than  any  other,  to  have  won  the  esteem  of  Louis 
Philippe,  n'ho  one  day  did  him  the  distinguished 
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honour  of  dining  with  him,  with  his  whole  family, 
at  Champlatreux.  Since  Louis  XIV.  visited  Fou- 
quet  no  Erenchman  had  been  so  honoured  by  his 
sovereign.  So  flattering  a  mark  of  regard  excited 
much  jealousy.  Mol^  was  soon  attacked  on  every 
hand  by  enemies  of  every  kind.  A  formidable 
coalition  was  formed  against  him  in  the  Chamber, 
before  which  his  administration  gave  way.  Louis 
Philippe,  who  was  by  no  means  sincere  or  open- 
hearted,  and  always  ready  to  manoeuvre,  gave  him 
very  inadequate  support,  and  testified  little  regret 
for  his  fall.     Guizot  took  his  place. 

Guizot  understood  the  usurper's  relations  with 
foreign  powers  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  had  recently  visited  London,  and  contracted 
a  sort  of  intimacy  with  the  English  government. 
On  Louis  Philippe's  behalf  he  learned  the  views 
which  they  entertained,  and  to  which  they  were 
irrevocably  devoted,  respecting  the  future  policy 
of  Prance.  Thence  sprung  that  system  of  humilia- 
tion and  impotence,  that  determination  to  maintain 
peace  at  all  hazards,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many 
complaints  and  well-foimded  protests.  That  sys- 
tem, however,  was  the  condition  on  which  he 
reigned — ^the  sine  qud  non  of  his  existence. 
M.  Guizot  imderstood  that  fatal  position,  and 
shaped  his  home  and  foreign  policy  accord- 
ingly. He  thus  became  not  only  necessary 
but  indispensable  to  Louis  Philippe.  In  fact, 
the   latter,   it   was  evident,   must  cease  to  reign 
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when  the  other  ceased  to  preside  over  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  our  enumeration  of  counsellors  and  ministers 
we  have  scarcely  mentioned  the  famous  Talleyrand, 
who  was  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all.  To 
him,  above  all  others,  Louis  Philippe  had  recourse 
on  emergencies,  and  lie  was  in  every  respect  most 
worthy  of  his  confidence.  He  was  the  prince  of 
diplomatists,  and,  if  not  the  ablest,  he  was  by  far 
the  craftiest.  He  had  one  advantage  over  all  others, 
in  that  he  had  witnessed  Louis  Pliilippe's  entry 
in  the  career  of  revolutions.  He  had  been  the 
bosom  friend  of  Egalit6,  his  father.  It  was  a 
happy  reunion  to  both  when  they  met  again  in 
1814,  and  the  ci-decaut  Bishop  of  Autun  found 
himself  the  master  of  our  destinies.  It  was  he, 
of  course,  who  received  the  young  duke's  first  visit 
and  homage,  when  the  latter  came  from  Sieily, 
without  a  friend  or  protector,  to  Paris,  where  he 
had  so  many  reasons  to  dread  a  meeting  with  the 
elder  line  of  princes.  Talleyrjind's  services  helped 
to  procure  for  him  that  unexpected  and  gracious 
welcome  which  he  received  from  Louis  XVIII. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  indebted  to  his 
Mnd  offices  and  those  of  his  creature,  the  Abbe 
de  Montesquieu,  for  the  restoration,  or  rather  gift, 
of  his  immense  wealth. 

When  Napoleon  returned,  in  1815,  Talleyrand 
was  at  Vienna,  and  interfered  little  with  what 
was  going  on  in  Paris.  He  soon  entered  into 
2d 
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communication  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
established  himself  in  England,  where,  in  concert 
with  Dumouriez,  he  drew  up  those  memoirs  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  allied  sovereigns.  It  is 
well  known  that  those  memoirs  excited  great  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  the  congress,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lawful  princes  was  proposed.  This 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  favour  sustained  by  both 
of  those  personages  after  the  second  return  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth.  The  intimacy  of  the  pair  grew 
more  and  more  during  their  joint  disgrace.  From 
that  time  aU  their  secret  plans  and  projects  were 
directed  to  a  common  end.  In  1816,  Didier  received 
from  Talleyrand  the  money  contributed  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  aid  the  insurrections  at  Lyons  and 
Grenoble,  as  well  as  instructions  respecting  the 
management  of  them.  Louis  XVIII.  was  suspicious 
and  distrustful,  and  their  designs  were  hatched  in 
the  utmost  secrecy.  But  he  committed  the  affairs 
of  the  police  to  the  tools  of  his  greatest  enemies, 
who  therefore  carried  on  their  treasonable  schemes 
with  the  utmost  impunity.  After  Louis  the 
Eighteenth's  death,  dissimulation  was  no  longer 
necessary.  Both  the  friends  visited  the  court, 
where  they  frequently  saw  each  other,  and  had  a 
mutual  understanding.  But  it  was  chiefly  at  the 
Palais  Royal  that  journalists  and  men  of  letters 
concocted  the  schemes  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  downfal  of  Charles  X.  Almost  all  were 
young  and  full  of  ardour.      So  intemperate  had 
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their  zeal  become,  tliat  latterly  The  Consliluiivniie/, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  oiBeial  organ  of  the 
party,  though  edited  by  the  veterans  of  Jacobonism, 
Louis  Philippe's  old  friends,  was  now  deemed  too 
timid  and  moderate.  A  more  energetic  and  un- 
compromising journal  was  requisite,  to  serve  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  party.  Hence  arose  the  idoa 
of  T/ie  National,  which  has  since  grown  so  famous, 
and  stUI  exerts  so  great  influence.  The  project 
originated  with  Thiers,  Armand  Carrel,  and  Slignet, 
who  executed  it  under  the  auspices  of  Talleyrand, 
while  the  funds  were  contributed  by  Louis  rhilippc. 
It  was  in  1830  that  the  old  Bisliop  of  Autun 
rendered  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  acts  of 
service.  According  to  his  custom,  on  critical  occa- 
sions, the  veteran  diplomatist  was  at  Paris  when  the 
revolt  against  Charles  X.  broke  out.  He  had  re- 
peated commimications  with  Louis  Philippe.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  negociations  Irom  Ram- 
bouillet,  which  were  carried  on  through  the  medium 
and  agency  of  Girardin,  the  master  of  the  buck- 
hounds.  The  Duke  of  Orieans  took  no  step,  liowever 
trivial,  without  previously  consulting  him.  His 
influence  was  exhibited  yet  more  in  the  relations 
that  sprung  up  between  Louis  Philippe  and  Eng- 
land. He  vas  the  author  of  that  aUiancc  which, 
though  somewhat  secret  at  first,  afterwards  became 
matter  of  notoriety  to  the  whole  Morld,  wliich  proved 
as  useful  to  the  usurper  as  it  was  baneful  to  Prance, 
In  tliis  business  Talleyrand  practised  the  same  astute 
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diplomacy  as  Dubois  had  done  under  the  B^ent 
d'Orleans.  He  had  deceived  Alexander  and  the 
allies,  in  1815,  and  had  therefore  become  embroiled 
with  Bussia.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  procure  from  that  power  a  recog- 
nition of  the  new  dynasty.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  this  plain  to  the  understanding  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  immediately  despatched  him  to  Lon- 
don, armed  with  unusual  powers.  Talleyrand  resided 
in  that  capital  four  years,  and  was  the  grand  cause 
of  the  disgrace  and  misfortunes  which  befel  us. 
This  became  manifest  in  1834,  when  he  concluded 
the  ridiculous  quadruple  aUiance,  of  which  he 
boasted  so  much,  though  in  reality  it  was  no  more 
than  a  new  proof  of  our  national  degradation. 
From  that  time  we  lost  all  power  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  British  influence  is  still  in  the 
ascendant.  Louis  Philippe,  with  all  his  might, 
aided  in  the  triumph  of  the  two  usurpations,  and 
that  was  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  obsequious  deference  paid  by  the  usurper  to 
England  was  more  fatally  manifested  in  the  East. 
The  Egyptian  pacha  had  been  for  many  years  a 
most  useful  ally  to  France ;  and  had  we  persevered 
in  our  alliance  with  Bussia,  would  have  rendered 
most  essential  service  to  our  interests.  In  that  case 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  would  have  made  French 
influence  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean.  Eng- 
land saw  all  thuH  and  determined  to  prevent  such  a 
ci  laUe  to  check  the  paeha  in  his 
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attacks  on  Turkey,  which  had  heen  so  succesaful, 
they  forced  us,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  stay  his  progress. 
A  French  officer  delivered  the  British  mandate  to 
Ihrahim'a  son,  the  day  after  the  famous  victory  of 
Niezib,  when  the  Egyptian  army  was  marching  on 
Constantinople,  and  about  to  sccui'e  for  ever  the 
independence  of  their  country.  At  the  same  time 
our  fleet,  wliich  had  left  Toulon  to  join  that  of  the 
pacha,  hastily  returned  to  our  harbours.  In  nearly 
the  same  manner,  at  a  later  period.  Marshal 
Bugeaud's  progress  was  interrupted,  after  his  bril- 
liant victory  at  Isly,  when  he  was  ready  to  march 
on  Fez  and  Morocco,  where  he  would  have  found 
treasures  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Casauha. 
The  same  truckling  spirit  was  manifested  with 
regard  to  an  isle  in  the  Pacific  which  we  had 
conqueretl,  and  of  which  they,  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner,  challenged  our  poss(>ssion.  They  even 
ohliged  us  to  indemnify  an  agent  of  theirs,  named 
Pritcliard,  for  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained 
in  the  execution  of  the  tyrannical  orders  of  his 
government  against  our  marine.*.  The  name  Prit- 
chardisics  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  ministerial 
deputies  who  voted  for  this  indemnity  when  the 
budget  was  discussed. 

In  all  parts  of  the  ivorld  we  were  the  victims 
of  Englisli  ambition  and  of  English  jealousy.  They 
paralysed  our  victories  and  withstood  our  allies. 
Everywhere  we  found  them  crossing  our  path. 
Nor   did   they   offer   the   shadow   of  a  concession 
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even  when  we  prostrated  ourselves  at  their  feet, 
and  loaded  them  with  tokens  of  deferential  regard. 
We  well  remember  the  pompous  eagerness  with 
which  Soult  hastened  to  represent  our  court  at 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  equally 
ostentatious  zeal  with  which  Louis  Philippe  received 
that  princess  in  the  Ch&teau  d'Eu,  and  the  visit 
which  he  paid  her  the  following  year  at  Windsor. 
France  derived  not  the  slightest  concession  or  token 
of  regard  from  all  this.  When  Louis  Philippe, 
after  having,  in  concert  with  England,  resisted  so 
successfully  the  efforts  of  Don  Carlos,  sought  to 
strengthen  his  influence  in  Spain  by  marrying  his 
son  to  the  young  queen,  the  British  minister  broke 
off  all  intimate  relations  with  him.  England  thought, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  seeking  to  act 
the  part  of  Louis  XIV.  over  again  in  that  country, 
or  at  least  endeavouring,  by  another  usurpation,  to 
dethrone  another  dynasty  of  Bourbons,  more  nearly 
allied  than  himself  to  the  legitimate  stock. 

The  marriage  of  his  children  occupied  much  of 
Louis  Philippe's  care.  He  had  many  of  them,  and 
through  their  means  he  hoped  to  establish  peace  and 
security  for  the  future.  But,  whatever  merit  and 
advantages  attached  to  them,  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
alliances  for  them  equal  to  their  pretensions.  He  now 
looked  on  himself  as  the  legal  and  recognised  sove- 
reign of  Prance,  and,  therefore,  courted  alliance  with 
the  first  reigning  families.  Unable  to  find  entrance 
into  the  family  of  Romanoff,  which  had  even  rejected 
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tlie  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  tlirew  himself  on  Prussia 
and  Austria.  The  intimate  relations  wliicb  oxisted 
hetweon  liim  and  Prince  Metternieh  made  him 
think  first  of  Austria,  wUero  there  were  many 
iinroarriod  princesses.  In  Prussia  they  reckoned 
somewhat  on  their  influence  ^vitli  Ilumholdt  and 
Aneilloii,  and  more  especially  of  the  king's  mistress, 
the  Princess  do  Liegnitz,  for  which  they  gave,  as 
it  were,  the  market  price,  according  to  Parisian 
fashion.  The  alliance  with  the  ancient  IIousc  of 
Lorraine  was  the  most  tempting,  and  to  this  quarter 
Thiers,  then  foreign  mimster,  bent  all  his  efforts, 
with  every  assurance  of  success. 

The  king's  two  eldest  sons  accordingly  sot  out 
for  Germany  in  May,  1836,  accompanied  hy  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  retinue.  Both  wore  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  which  tliey  had  received  at  the 
liands  of  Charles  X.,  but  which  they  dared  not 
exhibit  in  Paris.  The  nohle  Jfeur-de-li/s  re-appcared 
on  their  carriages,  from  wliich  Louis  Philippe,  like 
a  coward,  bad  so  shamefully  suffered  them  to  bo 
erased.  This  progress  of  the  two  princes,  heh's  of 
the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  or  believed  to  be  such, 
in  search  of  wives,  had  little  in  it  becoming  the 
dignity  of  a  court.  There  were  many  things,  how- 
ever, at  that  time,  equally  at  variance  both  with 
right  and  custom.  A  good  deal  was  expected,  and 
not  without  reason,  from  the  personal  graces  of 
the  princes,  who  made  a  favourable  impression  at 
IJerlin  in  the  royal  circles,  without,  however,  calling 
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forth  any  proposal  tending  to  matrimony.  Prussia 
was  then  too  submissive  to  Russia.  Both  powers 
had  received  solemn  promises  from  Louis  Philippe 
that  he  would  restore  the  crown  to  its  lawful  owner 
when  the  fitting  time  came.  Neither  could,  there- 
fore, regard  the  princes  as  members  of  a  royal 
house.  The  same  feelings  reigned  at  Vienna 
amongst  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  so  proud  of  their 
high  descent.  The  young  princes  met  with  a  kind 
reception  at  that  court,  but  they  were  regarded 
as  princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  not  as  the 
heirs  of  the  throne.  The  elder  believed  that  he 
had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  Charles.  He  was  deceived,  how- 
ever, and  could  find  no  encouragement  to  his 
pretensions.  Thus  terminated  that  ridiculous  tour, 
which  Thiers  proposed  with  a  view  of  gratifying 
the  vanity  of  Louis  Philippe. 

After  this  aflEront,  which  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment both  to  the  English  journals  and  all  those 
in  Prance  which  had  preserved  their  independence, 
Louis  Philippe  directed  his  attention  elsewhere,  for 
he  was  unwilling  that  his  race  should  become 
extinct,  and  now  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
to  transmit  to  his  posterity  that  throne  which  he 
had  promised  to  restore.  Obliged  to  descend  to 
an  inferior  rank,  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  was  demanded  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
That  family  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  Germanic  empire,   and  allied   to  the  greater 
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number  of  reigning  houses,  more  especially  to  that 
of  Prussia.  The  personal  accomplislimcnts  and 
merits  of  the  princess  rendered  her  worthy  of  a 
high  destiny.  The  only  inconvenience — a  serious 
one — was  that  she  professed  the  Lutheran  religion. 
It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  the  children  should 
he  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  Roman  Catholicism ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  the  measure  should  appear 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  This 
was  a  fresh  concession  on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  i-evolutionary  and  philosophic  party.  He 
often  showed  but  little  regard  for  religion,  and 
got  up  several  marriages  in  his  family  out  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  thus  contributed  not  a  little 
to  tliat  disaffection  which  disturbed  the  close  of 
his  reign. 

We  have  mentioned  how  he  suiTcred  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Qui^-len  to  be  persecuted  before  his  eyes ; 
how  he  suffered  the  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Aux- 
orrois  to  be  profaned,  and  the  archbishopric  to  be 
demolished.  We  shall  borrow  from  the  Annals 
of  Christian  ThUoaophij  a  ciu-ious  and  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  hira 
and  that  virtuous  prelate,  who  died  so  gloriously 
at  the  barricades  of  June.  Kothing  could  show 
more  truly  the  manner  in  which  Louis  PhUippe 
treated  persons  and  things  of  a  sacred  character. 
The  dignity  and  energy  of  the  pontiff  is  represented 
with  equal  exactness : — 

"  It  IB  well  knovm  how  keen  and  constant  the  stniggles  of 
2x 
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M.  Affine  have  been  with  the  government,  and  especially  with 
Looia  Philippe.  The  illustrious  prelate  would  surrender  none 
cf  the  church's  prerogatives  to  the  secular  power,  though  it  was 
often  made  evident  to  him  that  a  little  pliancy  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  We  remember  especially  the  stand  which 
he  made  on  the  Chapter  of  St,  Denis,  He  often  spoke  to  us  of 
that  business,  and  protested  that  he  acted  from  a  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  was  influenced  throughout 
this  struggle  by  a  determination  to  transmit  his  see  to  his  suc- 
oessor  as  he  had  received  it,  and  by  a  conviction  that  the  king, 
determined  to  rear  a  body  of  prelates  over  whom  he  might  have 
absolute  control,  was  acting  a  double  part  towards  the  holy  see. 
He  was  several  times  obliged  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy 
with  Louis  Philippe,  who,  though  a  sorry  divine,  quoted  the  gospel, 
the  missal,  and  the  breviary,  in  defence  of  his  policy,  which  he 
maintained  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  church's  interest. 
His  texts  and  quotations  were  easily  met  by  the  prelate,  but  the 
royal  controversialist  was  not  to  be  silenced.  He  returned  to  his 
point  as  though  nothing  had  been  uttered  in  opposition.  M.  Affre 
was  obliged  to  break  off  the  discussion,  and  requested  that  the 
matter  might  in  future  be  discussed  only  through  the  king's 
ministers.  •  •  When  the  Sevolution  of  February  broke  out, 
the  archbishop  had  long  been  in  disgrace  with  the  king.  While 
we  are  engaged  with  this  subject,  we  may  conclude  with  the  parti- 
culars of  the  archbishop's  last  interview  with  Louis  Philippe,  as  he 
related  them  to  us.  They  exhibit  a  dignity  and  firmness  truly 
worthy  of  a  bishop. 

"  We  well  remember  when  the  authorities  of  Paris  were  received 
by  his  majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  feast  in  1846,  the  arch- 
bishop having  declared  in  his  address  that  the  church  demanded 
liberty,  and  not  protection,  the  king  was  so  shocked  at  his  boldness 
that  he  forbade  the  publication  of  his  discourse  in  The  Moniteur, 
The  prelate  justly  regarded  this  order  as  a  censure  cast  on  his  con- 
duct, and  when  a  similar  event  was  anticipated  in  the  year  1847,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  queen  some  days  before,  and  assured  her  that  he 
was  ready  to  offer  his  kind  wishes  to  the  king,  but  that  he  was 
determined  to  deliver  no  address.  The  queen  was  much  opposed 
to  this  resolution,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued : — *  Oh,* 
said  she,  *  his  majesty  will  be  vexed.'     '  I  am  much  grieved  myself, 
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but  liis  majesty  muat  aec  that  I  cannot  subject  myself  and  my 
clergy  to  a  public  censure  bucIi  as  waa  never  inflicted  on  a  rabbin 
or  a  minister.'  '  At  least  consent  to  see  tbe  king.  I  am  sure  he 
will  satisfy  you,  and  that  the  whole  will  be  amicably  adjusted.'  '  If 
hia  mnjeaty  will  grant  me  audience,  I  aliaU  wait  on  him  nith 
pleaaure.' 

"The  hour  was  named,  and  the  arcbbiahop  appeared  The 
following  ia  his  account  of  what  passed  :— -I  presented  myself  to 
his  majeHty,  and  conversed  without  any  seuso  of  constraint.  In 
public  meetings  I  sometimes  feel  constrained,  but  on  that  occasion 
I  WHS  as  much  at  my  ease  as  if  I  had  been  talking  to  any  ordinary 
individual.  •  •  The  king  received  me  in  hia  drawing-room, 
and,  according  to  his  custom,  took  me  aside  into  a  window 
recess,  whore  we  both  sat  down.  For  some  time  we  regarded  each 
other  in  silence.  This  silence  I  at  last  interrupted,  and  said, 
'  Having  heard  that  you  wished  to  speak  to  me,  I  eagerly  respond 
to  your  invitation.'  '1!' said  the  king, 'Ihave  nothing  to  say.  I  waa 
informed  that  you  wished  to  apeak  to  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  hear 
you.'  '  Ab,  weU,  your  majesty  must  know  the  oliject  of  my  visit. 
I  wish  no  ropotitiou  of  tbe  afiront  offered  me  at  tbe  presentation 
last  year.  I  shaU  therefore  express  my  wishes  for  your  health,  in 
the  name  of  my  clergy,  without  dylivering  any  addresa.'  '  I  see 
you  are  directing  a  new  attack  against  me.  I  thought  our  contro- 
versiea  had  been  fbiiahed,  but  I  perceive  you  are  determined  to 
resume  them.  If  I  forbade  the  publication  of  your  discourae,  it  is 
because  you  suffered  yourself  to  offer  unseasonable  counaela.'  *I 
beg  your  majesty's  pardon.  My  sentiments  and  my  words  bear  no 
such  construction.  To  demand  liberty  rather  than  protection  ia 
to  present  tbe  church's  claims  in  tbe  mildest  form.'  '  I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  Tour  claims  and  your  journal  spread  trouble 
everywhere.'  Passing  then  to  a  different  topic,  he  said, '  Not  loug 
ago,  you  summoned  a  council  at  St.  Germain.'  '  We  did  not  hold 
any  council ;  a  few  biahops,  my  sui&agaiis  and  friends,  paid  mo  a 
visit,  in  the  course  of  which  we  discussed  various  points  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.'  '  Ah,  I  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  you  had 
formed  a  council:  you  have  no  right  to  do  any  such  thing.' 
Hitherto,  saya  the  archbishop,  I  had  answered  with  great  defer- 
ence, scarcely  lifting  my  eyes  towards  him ;  but  at  this  speech  I 
looked  up,  and,  fixing  my  eyes  on  his,  I  said  firmly,  ■  I  beg  your 
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pardon,  sire;  the  church  has  always  had  the  right  to  call  its 
bishops  together  to  regulate  matters  connected  with  their  dioceses.' 
'  These  are  your  demands,  but  I  shall  resist  them.  Besides,  I 
have  been  told  that  you  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  pope.  I  know 
that  it  was  to  request  permission  of  him  to  eat  flesh  on  Saturday.' 
'  It  is  true,  sire,  we  did  send  an  ecclesiastic  (M.  Abb6  Labouillerie) 
to  make  some  demands  of  the  pope ;  but  all  believers  have  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  still  more  the  bishops.'  '  And  what  did  you 
ask  of  him  ?  I  wish  to  know  that.'  *  Were  it  my  secret,  I  would 
tell  the  whole  affiur  to  youir  majesty ;  but  the  secret  is  not  mind 
only ;  it  is  also  that  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  to  the 
king.  •  •'  At  these  .words,  the  king,  red  with  indignation, 
rose,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  said, '  Bemember  that  more  than 
one  mitre  has  been  dashed  in  pieces.  *  • '  I  rose  in  turn,  and 
said,  *  True,  sire ;  but  may  Gt)d  preserve  your  majesty's  crown ; 
for  we  have  seen  crowns  also  laid  in  the  dust.'" 

This  quotation  will  give  the  reader  an  insight  into 
the  religious  character  and  practice  of  the  pupil  of 
Madame  de  Oenlis,  the  tender  son  of  that  hypocritical 
woman,  who,  with  a  strange  caprice  of  character, 
pretended  to  blend  impiety  with  faith,  and  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  with  the  virtues  of  the 
monarchy.  Trusting  less  to  morality  and  truth 
than  to  violence  and  corruption,  he  looked  on  re- 
ligion as  nothing  more  than  a  secondary  appendage 
to  government — counting  little  upon  it,  he  did  little 
for  its  advancement.  The  chapter  of  Saint  Denis, 
which  he  wished  to  organise  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  was  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  tool  to 
work  his  own  designs.  It  was  but  an  addition  to 
his  system  of  degradation  and  universal  corruption. 
His  sister.  Princess  Adelaide,  who  was  also  a  pupil 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,  was   equally  lukewarm  on 
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matters  pertaining  to  religion.  The  Queen  Amelia 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family  whose  life  was 
marked  by  piety.  Much  was  said  at  first  of  her 
beuificence ;  but  the  almoner  of  her  bounties  was 
one  of  those  quack  philanthropists  whom  Molicrc 
found  so  rare,  of  whom  our  age  has  produced  so 
many.  That  personage  was  a  mimic  of  the  EngUsh 
Howard,  who  made  a  circuit  of  prisons,  to  console 
the  unfortunate.  All  the  organs  of  liberalism  vied 
with  each  other  in  extolling  his  good  actions,  with 
the  evident  design  of  contrasting  them  -with  the 
more  real  benefits  wMch  flow  from  Christian  charity ; 
but  it  happened  that  this  paragon  of  virtue  and 
benevolence  was  caught  with  his  hand  in  the  bag, 
and  that  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  ■well-ordered 
charity  begins  at  home.  This  was  not  his  only,  nor 
was  it  his  worst  vice,  and  therefore  his  services  were 
dispensed  with.  Trom  that  time  the  queen  pursued 
her  com-se  of  charity  in  a  way  less  ostentatious,  but 
more  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

The  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive, whoso  days  ended  so  miserably  in  1842, 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  most  ridiculous  style 
amongst  the  children  of  common  citizens,  according 
to  the  maxims  of  the  revolutionary  sect,  which  we 
have  to  thank  for  the  immoral  and  ungovernable 
spirit  by  which  the  present  generation  is  character- 
ised, Ilis  religious  education,  we  may  well  suppose, 
was  not  such  as  to  make  him  ivsist  a  union  with 
one  whose  faith  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  nation 
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whom  he  expected  to  govern.  His  studies,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  brothers,  bad  been  directed  by  the 
will  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  military  sciences.  For 
this  we  cannot  blame  him.  It  was,  then,  a  par- 
amount necessity  for  him,  in  common  with  tho 
majority  of  the  aovcrci^s  of  Europe,  to  bring  up 
the  princes  of  his  family  in  the  habits  and  arts 
which  so  many  wars  and  revolutions  have  rendered 
indispensable.  It  was  certainly  a  great  misfortune 
for  the  French  monarchy  that  of  the  thi-ec  grand- 
sons of  Louis  XV.,  who  successively  ascended  tho 
throne,  not  one  manifested  the  least  inclination  for 
arms.  But  ought  we  not,  on  the  other  band,  to  bo 
thankful  that,  in  those  peaceful  and  happy  timca 
which  preceded  our  revolutions,  it  bad  become  a 
tradition  tliat  the  king  should  not  command  armies 
in  the  field,  and  that  a  guarantee  had  thus  been 
afforded  the  people  against  those  scourges  of  hu- 
manity, the  votaries  of  ambition  and  conquest.  To 
tills  renunciation  by  her  kings  of  the  evil  trade  of 
arms  was  France  indebted  for  so  many  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  But  it  must  bo  owned  it 
would  bo  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  return 
to  that  system  in  times  like  the  present.  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  new  system, 
and  from  his  youth  fitted  to  command  a  regiment, 
wished  his  five  sons  to  possess  the  same  qualifica- 
tions. AH  embarked  in  a  military  career,  and  aU 
were  to  some  extent  successful  in  Africa  or  by  sea. 
In  this  respect,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  happy, 
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according  to  his  own  wishes.  On  his  children  he 
founded  his  safety  for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the 
future,  and  thus  far  his  wishes  were  completely 
realised.  On  the  other  hand,  his  laws  of  Septemher, 
his  corrupt  home  government,  the  assurances  he 
-  received  from  foreign  countries,  all  concurred  to 
foster  the  imagination  that  his  dj-nasty  could  not 
be  overthrown.  If  foreign  powers  no  longer  counted 
on  his  promise  to  restore  the  cromi  to  its  legitimate 
owner,  they  began  to  believe  in  his  ability  to 
maintain  order  and  annihilate  the  spirit  of  revo- 
lution. 

But  success  intoxicated  him,  Impatient  of  all 
limits  to  his  amljition  and  power,  he  executed  with 
excessive  rigour  the  laws  of  September,  already 
intolerable,  and  yet  further  increased  those  means 
of  corruption  which  had  been  accumulating  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  Tliis  period  of  cor- 
ruption has  been  compared  to  the  administration 
of  the  famous  "Walpole,  who  has,  mth  justice, 
been  called  the  father  of  corruption.  Even  he  was 
surpassed  by  Louis  Pliilippe  and  his  chancellors. 
The  British  chancellor  said  that  eceri/  man  has 
his  price;  and  ho  had  accordingly  rated  every 
member  of  parliament  according  to  a  fixed  standard. 
Louis  Philippe's  ministers  went  further.  They  drew 
up  categories  of  their  stipendiaries,  and  created 
tariffs  for  men  and  things.  From  the  peerage 
down,  to  the  bureau  of  tobacco,  everything  was 
made  a  matter  of  traffic.      Public  employments, 
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decorations,  and  electoral  voices,  were  all  taxed. 
We  have  seen  peerage  letters  bought  and  sold 
at  the  Exchange.  And,  what  is  more  remarkable 
still,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  became  the  centre, 
in  fact  the  bazaar,  where  those  disgraceful  trans- 
actions took  place.  The  ministers,  the  judges, 
granted  nothing,  did  nothing,  except  to  a  deputy 
or  the  friend  of  a  deputy.  Those  gentlemen  were 
no  dissemblers.  Without  a  blush,  they  told  their 
petitioners,  "  You  live  under  a  corrupt  government, 
and  you  must  submit  to  it."  When  legislators 
ceased  to  receive  entertainments,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  thus 
sustained;  of  course^  said  Louis  Philippe.  Every 
one  knows  the  cynical  remark  of  Talleyrand,  when 
he  heard  that  the  practice  above-mentioned  had 
been  suppressed: — That  will  he  cm  eocpenaive 
change.  From  that  time,  in  fact,  commenced  the 
system  of  corruption  which  Louis  Philippe  brought 
to  such  a  height  of  perfection.  Often,  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  deputy,  and  to  gain  the  voices 
of  the  electors,  a  town,  an  entire  district,  was 
mercilessly  sacrificed  for  a  public  work,  a  road, 
or  a  canal,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  entire  neigh- 
bourhood. Railways  were  increased,  those  fertile 
sources  of  fraud  and  intrigues,  the  managers  of 
which  were  obliged  to  make  presents  of  shares 
to  all  the  journalists  and  grand  personages,  not 
excepting  Louis  Philippe  himself.  When  the  elec- 
tions were  favourable,  that  is,  when  the  deputies 
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coincided  with  ministers,  indemnities  and  pensions 
were  necessary.  Places  and  nominations  were  put 
at  their  disposal.  In  fact,  fifty  thousand  offices 
were  called  into  existence,  more  than  had  been 
known  under  the  Restoration  1 

The  civil  list,  which  in  1829  was  as  low  as 
900,000,000,  mounted  up  till  in  1848  it  came  to 
1,600,000,000.  The  floating  debt,  which  in  1830 
did  not  exceed  160,000,000,  in  1846  rose  to 
900,000,000.  In  fifteen  years  there  had  been 
expended  5,000,000,000,  more  than  during  the 
most  extravagant  times  imder  the  Restoration. 
This  calculation  does  not  include  the  proceeds 
of  the  Casauba,  nor  the  sale  of  the  private 
domain,  nor  the  Cond6  succession,  nor  the 
American  loan,  and  other  kindred  transactions. 
•  *  And  thus  were  fulfilled  the  promises  made 
in  1830,  of  a  cheap  gocemment,  based  on  a  true 
charter  ! 

When  the  measure  of  crime  was  filled  up,  and 
protests  became  more  loud  and  frequent,  it  was 
evident  that  coercive  powers  would  be  exerted  to 
less  purpose.  After  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe's 
well-beloved  sister,  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  had 
so  often  given  him  useful  counsel,  chagrin  took 
possession  of  him,  and  from  that  fatal  day  his 
moral  powers  were  utterly  prostrated,  and  he  no 
longer  manifested  the  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  crises 
of  emergency. 

2y 
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Meantime  a  catastrophe  was  impending.  For 
several  months  the  liberal  or  republican  portion  of 
the  opposition  forbidden  to  assemble  in  their  clubs 
met  at  banquets  in  the  different  towns  of  the  de- 
partments, not  venturing,  however,  to  attempt  such 
a  thing  in  Paris.  Those  were  evidently  attempts  at 
revolution  which  it  was  impolitic  to  overlook,  and 
which,  becoming  more  audacious  through  impunity, 
ended  with  announcing  a  banquet  in  the  capital. 
The  minister,  Duch&,tel,  fortified  by  an  old  law  of 
the  Revolution,  formally  declared  at  the  tribime 
that  he  would  not  suffer  it.  This  firmness  seemed 
to  have  an  imposing  effect,  and  the  ministry  enjoyed 
a  triumph  on  which  Louis  Philippe  built  much 
security.  This  declaration,  however,  produced  great 
excitement  in  the  capital.  On  the  24th  of  February, 
1848,  meetings  took  place  in  various  quarters,  bar- 
ricades were  erected,  and  the  national  guards  joined 
in  the  insurrection.  The  troops  of  the  line  seemed 
inclined  to  do  their  duty;  but  they  were  few  in 
number,  and  ill  directed.  Bands  of  rebels  paraded 
through  the  capital,  crying,  Dovm  with  the  Ministers  I 
Vive  la  Bepubliqtie  I  It  was  suflBlcient  for  the  out- 
posts of  the  regular  troops  that  the  insurgents  did 
not  attack  them ;  they  stood  motionless  while  those 
shouts  arose;  some  even  refused  to  fire.  A  shot 
having  been  discharged,  however,  from  the  rank  of 
the  rebels,  the  troops  stationed  near  the  Foreign 
Office  repeatedly  fired,  and  some  victims  fell.  Cries 
of  to  arms  instantly  arose  in  every  quarter.     The 
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sliot  (liscliargod  by  the  insurgents  was  but  the  pre- 
concerted signal  of  an  hneute.  It  was  midniglit, 
and  yet  carriages  were  in  readiness  on  which  the 
carcases  of  the  fallen  were  placed  and  carried  by 
torch  light  through  the  streets  to  the  bureau  of 
The  National,  which  had  l)ccome  the  centre  and 
focus  of  the  insurrection.  On  every  side  \vas  heard 
the  cry  :  To  amis  ! 

Signs  of  terror  wei"e  now  manifested  at  the 
Tiiileries.  The  thoughts  of  the  royal  house- 
hold were  dii-octed  to  Marshal  Bugeaud,  to  whom 
they  gave,  with  hesitation,  the  command  which 
had  been  announced  eight  hours  before.  In  the 
liour  of  extremity  they  again  resorted  to  this 
expedient.  Tlie  marshal  was  not  backward,  notwitli- 
standing  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  attending 
such  an  undertaking.  "  It  is  very  late,"  he  said 
to  Louis  Philippe's  envoy,  "  hut  I  will  do  my 
doty."  He  went  immediately  to  the  TuUerics, 
where  he  received  orders  from  the  king,  whom  he 
found  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  thinking  only  of 
making  concessions  and  capitulations.  He  had 
already  summoned  to  the  ministry  Messrs.  Mole, 
OdiUon  Barrot,  Thiers ;  he  waa  on  the  point  of 
abdicating,  and  creating  a  regency.  *  *  The 
marshal,  persuaded  that  it  was  not  by  means  like 
these  that  revolutions  were  to  be  quelled,  repaired 
to  the  eastern  boulevaris,  where  the  strength  of 
the  rebels  was  concentrated.  Here,  also,  most  of 
the  troops  were    assembled.      They   were  few   in 
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number,  and  ill  organised.  Many  of  tliem  were 
without  cartridges.  The  hesitation  of  the  national 
guard  had  shaken  their  courage.  The  presence  of 
the  marshal,  however,  inspired  all  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  their  duty.  At  his  command,  they 
formed  into  columns  to  assail  the  barricades  which 
had  been  erected  during  the  night  along  the 
boulecarts.  To  their  surprise,  when  they  proceeded 
on  their  march,  with  the  marshal  at  their  head, 
they  found  the  barricades  undefended.  The  insur- 
gents had  abandoned  them,  through  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  inability  to  defend  them.  They  were 
driven  from  barricade  to  barricade  till  they  reached 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  where  large  numbers 
gathered  together,  and,  wishing  to  fraternise,  cried 
out,  Vive  la  Ligne !  Vive  la  Ueforme !  A  has  lea 
Mimatre's ! 

Far  fiwm  giving  way  to  such  demonstrations, 
the  marshal  ordered  his  columns  to  continue  their 
march ;  and  was  about  to  order  an  assault,  when 
31.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  ministers,  came  up,  and,  in  the  king's 
name,  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  de- 
claring that  the  Revolution  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  reconciliation  had  taken  place.  At  this  positive 
injunction,  the  marshal  arrested  the  movement  of 
his  troops;  but  it  was  with  deep  regret,  for  he 
felt  fully  persuaded  that  the  first  assault,  in  fact 
a  suagle  discharge  of  musketry,  would  put  an  end 
to  the  Revolution,     lie  was  hesitating  still,  when 
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the  Duke  de  Nemours  came  to  repeat  the  same 
order,  and  aceompanied  it  with  the  same  assurances 
of  peace  and  conciUation,  Ohliged,  therefore,  to 
remain  motionless  in  the  faee  of  an  insurrection 
turbulent  but  impotent,  he  was  far  from  thinking 
that  the  leading  positions,  such  as  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Chambers,  were  all  but  defenceless.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  scarcely  even  its  ordinary 
defenders,  when  a  column  of  rebels,  led  by  the 
most  audacious  of  demagogues,  most  of  whom  were 
leaders  of  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  entered 
by  main  force,  drove  the  president  from  his  seat, 
and  proclaimed  the  republic,  in  presence  of  a  small 
number  of  deputies,  their  accomplices,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who,  in  company  with  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  had  come  to  claim  the  recognition 
of  her  son's  rights,  in  consequence  of  the  abdication 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  revolutionary  party,  instead 
of  bowing  to  this  decision,  overwhelmed  the  princess 
■with  outrages.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  nas  also 
grossly  insulted;  and  the  young  prince,  who  was 
almost  strangled  before  the  eyes  of  his  motlier, 
owed  his  preservation  to  a  soldier  of  the  national 
guard. 

During  all  this  time  Marshal  Bugeaud,  impatient 
of  the  inactivity  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
observing  that  he  had  only  some  groups  of  insm-- 
gents  opposed  to  him,  returned  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  revolt  had  now  become  threatening. 
The  king,  with  much  difficulty,  had  been  per 
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to  descend  and  review  a  small  numb»  of  faithful 
soldiers.  He  only  remained  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  returned  to  his  apartment,  where  the  marshal 
found  him  stupified  with  alarm.  Not  despairing, 
however,  he  proposed  to  send  him  away,  along 
with  his  family,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  a  fort 
where  he  would  be  safe  till  the  troops  might  be 
assembled  against  the  rebels.  '^  It  is  a  difficult 
enterprise,"  he  said,  "and  blood  will  flow;  but 
we  may  succeed." 

But  Louis  Philippe's  senses  had  apparently  taken 
leave  of  him.  The  ruling  passion  still  manifested 
itself,  however.  In  agony  he  exclaimed  to  the 
marshal,  "  They  are  coming  to  rob  me  of  all  that 
I  possess y  These  characteristic  words  were  the 
last  he  ever  spoke  within  the  Tuileries.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  forced  to  fly  on  foot.  He  had 
made  no  preparation  for  his  departure.  His  sole 
companion  was  his  wife,  on  whom  he  leaned  for 
support.  At  intervals  he  kept  saying,  "  They  are 
going  to  rob  me  of  all  that  I  possess ^  In  this 
way  he  crossed  the  garden,  and  arrived,  with 
difficulty,  at  the  spot  where  his  king  and  his 
father  had  perished !"  *  *  What  terrible  reflec- 
tions must  have  passed  through  his  mind  at  that 
moment,  in  that  place!"  *  *  He  suddenly 
paused,  as  if  detained  by  an  invisible  form.  He 
seemed  ready  to  faint,  when  the  queen,  who  had 
not  once  quitted  him,  hastily  drew  him  away  from 
the   spot.     They   quickly   entered   a  carriage,    and 
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never  paused  on  their  journey  till  they  stepped  on 
the]  shores  of  Britain — that  country  which  he  had 
loved  so  well.  Louis  Philippe  was  not  a  stranger 
in  the  land. 
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What  causes  led  to  the  conBpiraey  which  mis- 
carried under  the  walls  of  Grenoble  on  the  night 
of  the  Ith  of  May,  1816,  and  which  broke  out 
some  months  afterwards  at  Lyons  ?  What  was 
the  real  aim  of  that  conspiracy?  Who  were  its 
authors?  Who  were  engaged  in  it?  Napoleon's 
glorious  name  was  inscribed  on  the  banner  round 
which  Paul  Didicr  rallied  his  malcontent  associates. 
Would  that  name  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the 
imperial  dynasty  restored,  in  the  event  of  success  ? 
What  amount  of  responsibility  attaches  to  each 
of  those  men  who  were  actors  in  the  drama,  though 
hidden  behind  the  curtain  ?  Wlio  took  part  in  the 
plot,  or,  rather,  repressed  it  ?  These  are  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  for  thirty  years  with 
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the  utmost  acrimony,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  at  the  tribune,  and  even  in  the  sanctuary 
of  justice;  and  they  have  hitherto  continued 
doubtful. 

The  darkness  and  uncertainty  which  have  in- 
volved the  twin  conspiracies  of  Grenoble  and 
Lyons;  the  singxdarity  which  attaches  to  all  who 
were  implicated  in  those  affairs;  the  apparent 
security  with  which  the  plots  were  organised;  the 
inhuman  rigour  with  which  they  were  put  down 
by  the  parties  in  power,  indicating  on  their  part 
a  secret  dread,  strangely  at  variance  with  their 
former  supineness;  those  half  revelations,  those 
mysterious  concealments,  those  confessions  made 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  or  which  fell  from  the 
king's  minister;  those  terrible  accusations  bandied 
from  one  to  another  during  fifteen  years,  and  even 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  the  very  men  who, 
without  remorse  or  scruple,  marched  the  con- 
spirators to  their  doom ;  that  singular  good  fortune 
which  since  1830  has  shielded  all  the  secret  and 
avowed  instigators  of  the  troubles  of  1816  and  1817 ; 
the  revelations  ever  promised,  ever  adjourned; — 
all  these  things,  impenetrable  and  unexplained, 
have  tended  to  make  Paul  Didier  a  most  distin- 
guished personage,  and  the  plot  to  which  he  gave 
his  name  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  mysterious 
incidents  of  what  have  been  so  inaptly  termed  the 
times  of  the  Restoration. 

The  history  of  the   conspiracy  of  Grenoble  has 


often  been  announced,  but  has  never  been  wi'itten. 
The  world  has  only  had  an  imperfect  account  of 
that  of  Lyons.  Some  scenes  of  that  terrible  drama, 
some  sketches  of  those  bloody  transactions,  have 
occasionally  fallen  from  the  pens  of  ig;norant  or 
interested  parties  i/la^t  no  complete  history  has 
been  published.  Two  writers  had  promised  to  TVTite 
the  history  of  Paul  Didier's  conspiracy.  One  waa 
snatched  away  by  an  early  death.  The  obstinate 
silence  niabatained  by  the  latter  is  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  business.  Our  history,  there- 
fore, is  as  fresh,  as  new,  as  if  the  event  which  is 
recorded  bad  happened  but  yesterday.  The  grand 
event  is  one  belonging  to  times  long  past,  hut  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied  it 
are  still  unknown  or  ill  explained.  The  character 
and  sentiments  of  the  unfortunate  hero  have  been 
perverted  and  misrepresented,  or  even  passed  over 
in  sOence.  The  great  majority  of  men  think  that 
the  conspiracy  of  Grenoble  was  the  act  of  an 
isolated  individual,  led  astray  by  resentment  or 
aml)ition — of  a  foolish  old  man,  who  missed 
bis  aim,  leading  along  with  liim  thii-ty  imfor- 
tunate  creatures  like  liimself.  Wlience  did  that 
foolish  old  man  come  ?  Whither  was  he 
going?  Who  could  tell?  Did  he  act  alone, 
or  was  he  impelled  by  a  stranger?  IIow  many 
are  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  that  dreadful 
expiation,  which,  without  pity,  gave  up  poor 
mountaineers  and  boys  sixteen  years  old  to   the 
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executioner  and  the  tender  mercies  of  a  military 
council? 

Before  the  recollection  of  the  too  famous  night 
of  the  4th  of  May  has  been  e£Faced,  before  the 
men  of  that  period  hare  disappeared,  we  have 
been  desirous  to  fathom  the  depths  of  that  mystery. 
We  have  been  influenced  neither  by  hatred  nor 
passion,  but  by  the  simple  desire  to  know  and 
proclaim  the  truth.  We  have  cross-questioned  and 
confronted  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  plot, 
and  those  who  suppressed  it.  We  have  torn  jfrom 
the  dust  of  oblivion  the  notes,  manuscripts,  and 
correspondences,  secret  family  archives,  pamphlets, 
and  newspaper  paragraphs, — every  page  that  has 
been  written  on  either  side,  every  scrap  of  the 
discussions  which  has  been  published  since  1816, 
connected  with  Paul  Didier.  From  these  resources, 
the  most  of  which  are  documents  unknown  to  the 
world,  together  with  the  confessions  of  some,  the 
indiscretions  and  recollections  of  others,  we  have 
compiled  the  history  of  that  conspiracy.  The  time 
has  at  last  come  for  revealing  the  truth  to 
mankind. 

Paul  Didier  was  bom  in  1758,  at  Upie,  a  little 
town  in  Dauphin^.  like  many  of  the  youth  of 
that  period,  he  was  educated  by  a  coimtry  curate. 
During  the  course  of  his  life,  he  often  gave  proof 
that  the  loyal  and  religious  principles  on  which 
his  education  was  based  made  a  profound  impres- 
°'  his  heart.     His  contemporaries  remember 
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liim  as  a  successful  pleader  at  the  bar.  He  pos- 
sessed a  lively  imagination,  an  active  mind,  and 
a  turn  for  business  and  the  bustle  of  public  life; 
and  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  first  burst 
forth,  he  was  not  one  of  tlie  last  to  hail  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era,  which  was  destined  to  change  the 
aspect  of  the  universe. 

Didier  was  carried  along  with  ttie  tide  of  new 
ideas  wliich  had  set  in  in  France,  till  the  excesses 
of  the  10th  of  August  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who 
followed  tlie  party  of  the  Revolution  from  upright 
motives  or  enlightened  convictions.  At  a  later 
period,  when  courage  was  very  rare,  and  a  sound 
discretion  in  political  matters  still  more  so,  he 
was  one  of  the  little  number  who  contested  the 
perilous  honour  of  defending  Louis  XVI.  I  And 
Simon  Didier,  his  son,  tells  us  that  he  then  drew 
up  a  protest,  as  a  sequel  to  the  testament  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  His  actions  from  that  moment 
were  very  varied.  Sometimes  he  was  guided  by 
deliberation ;  at  other  times  by  impulse,  A  friend 
to  religion  and  monarchy,  he  was  one  of  that 
pleiad  who,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  fought 
and  conspired  to  restore  the  old  regime  in  France. 
He  was  at  Lyons  when  that  city  made  its  heroic 
defence.  When,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-two  days, 
it  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Commune  Affranchie, 
a  price  was  set  on  Paul  Didier's  head.  He  figured 
in  the  long  lists  drawn  up  by  Gauthier,  Dubois 
Craned,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  representatives  of  the 
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pe<^>le.  He  fled  imder  a  fictitkHis  name,  reached 
Bordeaux,  and  afitenrards  ICarseiDes,  where  lie 
enrolled  himself  among  the  confisderales  o€  the 
Math.  He  was  soon  quite  at  home  in  the  midst 
of  oovufiracies,  rea^  to  more  in  everj  direcfciaa* 
His  morements  to  and  firo,  his  corrcqiondence  wiHi 
the  royalist  leaders,  all  gare  token  of  that  fistsl 
turn  for  political  intrigue  whidi,  twenty  yeus 
after,  broo^t  him  to  the  scaflTc^  He  continued 
fire  jears  in  Switaerland  and  Germany,  a  member 
iA  that  itinerant  court  which  followed  the  Count 
de  Provence.  When  he  returned,  the  conTeutian 
had  giren  place  to  the  directory.  France  was 
counting  her  lost  sons,  and  anticipating  a  brighter 
future,  in  whidi  all  the  erils  inflicted  hy  the 
terrorists  would  be  healed.  At  Paris,  Didier  soon 
found  himsdf  in  communication  with  a  grea^ 
number  of  patriots,  who  had  emigrated,  like  him- 
self.  To  that  number  belonged  Messrs.  de  Mardenx, 
de  Juign^,  Bubouchage,  du  Belloy,  de  Pracontal, 
Dreux  Bt6z6;  Mesdames  de  Quinsonna,  de  la 
Porte,  &c. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  all  the  efforts 
made  at  that  period  to  re-establish  unity  in  the 
midst  of  France,  and  call  back  to  the  throne  the 
exiled  princes.  Didier  was  not  backward  in  the 
cause  of  royalist  propagandism.  In  the  sxunmer 
of  1790  he  published  a  small  anonymous  pamphlet, 
entitled  Th^  JtRnd  and  Wish  of  Frenchmen.  It 
'  tfbrward  appeal   on  behalf  of  the 
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Bourbous.  This  publication  was  succeeded  by 
another,  entitled  The  Bcsloratton  of  Religion.  The 
latter  contains  nothing  nt  all  remarkable,  except  a 
very  eulogistic  dedication  to  Bonaparte,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Portalis,  then  minister  of  public 
worship,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  publication.  At 
that  period  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Montalivet,  Cambacfert^s,  and  Fouch^.  He  had 
dexterously  allied  himself  to  that  constellation  who 
presided  over  the  government,  the  public  offices, 
and  the  supreme  judicature.  From  that  time  he 
became  thorougldy  devoted  to  the  new  rigime,  and 
was  ready  at  a  single  word  to  take  his  part  in 
the  distribution  of  the  imperial  favours. 

Not  long  after,  a  new  decree  erected  a  school 
of  equity  at  Grenoble,  and  Didier's  name  was 
conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  professors  summoned 
to  give  instructions  as  members  of  the  faculty. 
Though  free  and  easy  in  his  character,  keen  dis- 
cussions often  arose  between  him  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  especially  M.  Pal.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1810,  the  latter  having  been  named 
rector,  Didier  gave  in  his  demission. 

From  1810  to  1814  his  name  disappeared  from 
the  political  world.  His  ambitious  spirit  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  specidation.  From  being  a 
leading  promoter  of  gigantic  schemes,  he  was  very 
soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence.  He  was 
obliged  to  incur  debts  and  resort  to  loans.  Many 
of  his  still  unpaid  obligations  bear  the  dates  of 
3a 
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1911  and  1812,  and,  from  thdir  tiiflnig  dianeUr, 
indicate  the  rery  loir  state  to  wfdch  he  was 
reduced. 

At  length  the  last  hours  of  the  Empire  came. 
France  was  inrc^ed  in  wretdiedness.  Bidier  saw  all 


schemes  and  projects  annihilated*  His  Tisions  of 
prosperitj  melted  awaj.  The  lot  of  all  men  then 
orortook  hinu  Turned  aside  from  the  path  of 
honour  and  rdigion,  in  whidi  his  youthful  years 
were  spent,  he  emharked  in  daring  enterprisea 
heyond  his  strength.  Ambition  mastered  every 
thought  of  his  mind.  He  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  re-establish  his  broken  fortunes. 
Having  tried  the  revolutionists,  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  partisans  of  Bonaparte,  politics  and  industrial- 
ism, utterly  ruined,  but  still  active  and  stirring, 
he  turned  his  eyes  towards  a  new  destiny.  A  new 
personage  claimed  his  r^ards. 

From  the  year  1789  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had, 
by  his  conduct,  given  strong  encouragement  to 
the  Bevolution.  At  a  later  period  he  offered  his 
sword  and  his  services  to  the  patriots  of  La 
Yend^.  He  next  formed  friendly  relations  with 
Louis  XYIII.,  whom  he  entreated  to  throw  a  veil 
of  oblivion  around  the  errors  of  his  youth;  and, 
though  La  Vendue  rejected  the  services  offered  by 
the  son  of  £galit6,  Louis  XYIII.  did  not  withhold 
his  pardon  from  him.  His  father's  career  and 
his  own  early  education  made  him  a  partisan 
of  the  Bevolution.    His  fiemiily  coimections,  espe- 
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cially  the  happy  nuptial  alliance  which  he  had 
formed  through  the  kindness  of  his  forgiving 
cousin,  made  him  a  friend  to  monarchy.  People 
were  never  tired  of  praising  the  harmony  which 
reigned  in  Ids  youthful  family,  his  liberal  ideas, 
his  citizen  qualities,  and  the  constitutional  manners 
which  he  had  acquired  during  his  long  residence 
in  England.  A  certain  compound  of  Jacobinism 
and  royalism,  of  religion  and  philosophy — all  this, 
seen  from  a  distance  and  through  the  prism  of 
proselytism  and  enthusiasm,  must  have  made  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  an  admirable  medium  between 
the  old  regime  and  a  new  dynasty,  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  Revolution  and  legitimacy. 
Besides,  tlurough  the  vicissitudes  which  successively 
transported  him  from  the  Jacobin  club  to  the  army 
of  Dumouriez,  from  the  villages  of  Switzerland  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  political 
associations  of  England,  the  saloon  of  his  cousin 
the  Count  d'Artois,  then  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  found  means 
to  gather  round  him  a  knot  of  partisans,  whose 
hopes  and  schemes  he  dexterously  flattered,  whose 
counsels  and  advices  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  his 
own  advantage ;  waiting  in  the  depths  of  his  soul 
for  times  more  favourable  to  his  personal  ambition. 
Sprung  from  the  wreck  of  those  foul  squadrons, 
to  sustain  which  Philippe  Egalit6  had  left  a  blighted 
character  and  dilapidated  one  of  the  finest  fortunes 
in  France,  supported  by  the  Girondists,  the  party 
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of  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans  had  gained  siiffifiiftnt 

strength  to  occasion  serious  alarm  to  the  directory 

in  the  midst  of  the  Bevolution.     In  1795,  after 

the  failure  of  the  Quiberon  expedition,  Dumouriee 

had  seriously  proposed  to  General  Charette  to  ghre 

him  the  crown  of  Erance,  and  unite  on  his  head 

the  heritage  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  cause  of  the 

Revolution.     Charette's  reply  is  well  known.    He 

read    Dumouriez's    letter   twice,    and   then,   afiker 

five   nunutes'   deliberation,    he    addressed   to    the 

conqueror  of  Jemappes  the  following  brief  rqply, 

characterised  by  an  eloquence  more  military  than 

diplomatic : — 

"My  deab  Duhoubikz, 

Tell  the  son  of  citizen  Egalit^  to  go  and . 

(Signed)  The  Chsyaueb  db  Chabbttb." 

The  Orleans  party  thus  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
associate  with  it  the  heroes  of  La  Vendue;  but  it 
did  not  lose  courage.  In  the  army  in  Paris  it 
enlisted  fresh  recruits.  Their  intrigues  were  mul- 
tiplied when  they  saw  the  Revolution  languish 
through  the  want  of  a  leader  to  whom  they  could 
entrust  a  power  already  become  feeble,  impotent, 
and  almost  ri^culous.  Bonaparte's  rapid  elevation 
to  the  height  of  glory  put  an  end  to  the  imderhand 
schemes  of  the  Orleanists.  The  very  name  of  the 
party  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  political  history 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  when  some 
conspiracies  broke  out,  the  aim  and  object  of 
which  are  still  enveloped  in  mystery.     Didier  then 
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turned  liis  liopes  towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
That  prince  was  then  resident  at  Palermo,  where 
his  new  partisan  intended  to  visit  him.  In  his 
own  family  circle  he  often  spoke  of  his  intended 
journey  in  terms  so  positive  that  his  younger  son, 
Simon,  ransacked  Gu(/i>'ie'8  Geography/  for  informa- 
tion resjiecting  the  town  of  Palermo.  This  circum- 
stance stamped  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  on 
the  young  man's  memory.  Madame  Didier  did 
not  then  entrust  the  secret  of  that  distant  journey 
to  her  children,  hut  at  a  later  period  she  often 
expressed  the  keenest  regret  that  the  return  of 
Louis  XVIII.  to  Prance  had  prevented  her  hus- 
band's journey  to  SicUy,  where  the  affairs  of  her 
family  would  have  been  advantageously  settled 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  To  those  expressions 
of  regret  she  always  added  some  ^vords  of  eulogy 
in  behalf  of  a  prince  who  always  and  in  every 
place  managed  to  conceal  his  own  thoughts. 

But  while  Didier  was  projecting  his  voyage  to 
Palermo,  and  his  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  the  abdication 
at  Pontainebleau,  and,  finally,  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  occurred,  and  changed  the  entire  aspect 
of  affairs.  In  hot  haste,  he  abandoned  the  son  of 
Egalit6,  and,  biirning  with  zeal  for  monarchy,  he 
made  his  way  to  Paris.  •  •  Scarcely  had  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  disembarked  at  Calais,  when  Didier 
gave  him  proof  of  his  devotion  by  publishing  The 
Mind  and    Wish   of   Frenchmen,    a    title    always 
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conrenient,  which  recalled  another  pamphlet  whose 
title  and  object  were  the  same,  published  fifteen 
years  before.  AVe  have  ah-eady  seen  what  hia 
sentiments  respecting  Napoleon  were,  the  laudatory 
terms  in  which  he  dedicated  to  liim  his  Bestoration 
of  Religion^  and  the  keen  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  spoke  of  his  power.  Ah,  well  1  when  the  storm 
of  adversity  blew  over  him,  Didier,  like  very  many 
others,  was  ready  to  administer  a  kick  to  the  fallen 
hero,  and,  as  his  reward,  received  the  mastership 
of  requests,  with  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  *  *  This  two-fold  favour  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  He  complained, 
and  that  aloud.  He  was  promised  a  seat  in  the 
Coiu-t  of  Cassation ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  He 
beUeved  that  he  was  called  to  higher  destinies. 
When  Bonaparte,  after  his  landing  in  the  Gulf  of 
Juan,  made  such  a  rapid  progress  through  the 
astonished  cities,  Didier  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enrol  himself  under  liis  banner.  Renegades  and 
traitors  crowded  around  bun  in  such  nximbers  that 
he  had  no  lack  of  materials  from  which  to  make 
a  choice.  He  knew  human  nature  well,  and  was 
not  slow  in  forming  his  judgment.  Didier's  upstart 
devotion  was  in  itself  suspicious.  Besides,  he  had 
learned  sometliing  of  the  mummeries  which  he 
had  played  ofi"  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Didier's  name,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  number  of  those  whom  the  emperor  chose  to 
favour. 
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Bereft  of  fortune  and  place,  and  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  Didier  felt  in  his  heart  towards 
Napoleon  that  implacable  resentment  which  spring;s 
from  misery  and  despair.  The  wounds  which  had 
been  inflicted  duiing  the  last  days  of  the  empire 
opened  afi-esh.  Compromised  with  Bonaparte  and 
the  elder  Bourbons,  every  avenue  of  safety  was 
closed  against  him.  The  intrigues  of  the  Orleanists, 
however,  reWved  towards  the  close  of  the  empire. 
"WTiile  certain  committees  were  actively  engaged  in 
Paris,  Generals  Leffcrre  Desnouettes,  Drouet  d'Erlon, 
and  the  brothers  LaUemand,  to  whom  Dumouricz's 
notions  had  descended  as  if  by  way  of  heir- 
loom, formed  in  the  north  a  central  association, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  on  the  throne  of  France.  This  was  after- 
wards avowed,  by  one  of  the  brothers  LaUemand, 
to  the  emperor,  who  registered  the  fact  in  his 
memoirs.  This  fine  scheme,  so  sagehj  concewed, 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  those  who  had  a 
share  in  the  glory  of  its  foi-mation,  was  completely 
marred  by  the  landing  at  the  Gulf  of  Juan. 

When  the  Hundred  Days  began,  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  again  put  in  peril.  That  prince 
had  not  known  how  to  acquire  new  friends  or 
to  retain  old  ones.  All  parties  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  awkwardness.  His  departure  re\'ived 
the  ambitious  notions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  lost  no  time  in  despatching  to  Vienna  two 
memoirs    explanatory    of    the    causes    which    led 
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to  the   tall  of  the  House  of  Bourbon   in    1780 
and  1814: — 

"■  Did  hia  serene  highnewi  think.^  aska  IC  Sarrans,  in  iriarmg' 
this  taet,  in  hia  woHe  entitled  LomU  Philippe  mnd  tie  Cjwmitir 
Becoluiion  of  1S30,  '^  that  the  star  of  hia  fommea  waa  dpatrnnd 
to  blaze  ^rth  amid  the  clooda  that  darkened  thoee  timea  ?  Dift 
be  wish  to  suggest  to  the  eongreaa  of  Vienna  a  mode  wfaerekjp 
they  might  avoid  the  rock  on  which  Looia  XYIIL  had  suid» 
shipwreck  ?  We  sre  not  qidte  certain :  but  we  do  know  dut  ait 
that  period  the  intrigues  of  the  (Meaniata  were  carried  to 
a  length  in  Paria  and  the  armj,  sneh  an  amount  of  ini 


waa  practised,  that,  in  order  to  neutraliae  it,  llaralial  Grmifcky 
gave  orders  to  prodaim  Xapoleon  n.  Marshal  Sooh,  on  hia  psft, 
transmitted  a  deapctdi  to  the  emperor,  on  the  22!nd  of  Jnne,  n 
wfaich  he  described  the  agitation  reigning'  in  tiie  annj,  and  ^0 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleana  waa  hanvked 
about  firom  one  to  another  of  the  generala." 

It  is  well  knowD  with  what  solemn  and  ene^etic 
protestations  Louis  Philippe,  aft^*  the  re-entry  of 
Louis  XYIII.,  repelled  the  idea  of  his  having  ast 
all,  in  any  way,  compassed  the  crown  of  France. 
It  is  also  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  utmost 
generosity  was  exhibited  by  the  Count  d'Artois, 
who  mediated  between  his  cousin  and  the  suspi- 
cious, irritated  king.  That  cousin  practised  great 
caution,  and,  by  a  special  favour,  was  re-inrested 
with  his  family  possessions.  At  a  later  period, 
Charles  X.  still  further  loaded  him  with  proofs 
of  his  friendship  and  devotion.  Thus,  in  the  midst 
of  the  steeple-cluues  of  the  Hundred  Days,  when 
the  ambition,  rivalry,  hatred,  and  all  the  fury  of 
polities!  strift^  were  agitating  the  face  of  public 
i  ma  one  of  the  first  to  seek  a  place 
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of  shelter  under  the  banner  of  some  party  chief. 
His  sole  remaining  hope  was  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Through  liim  alone  could  he  dream  of 
repairing  his  broken  fortunes,  and  carrying  out 
the  projects  of  his  ambition,  which  increased  as 
he  advanced  in  years.  Besides,  that  prince  seemed 
the  natural  bond  of  union  destined  to  connect  the 
past  with  the  future.  Didier  was  still,  in  theory, 
a  votary  of  monarchy,  and  flattered  himself  he  had 
found  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  liis 
life  had  been  occupied. 

Egalitd's  heir  had  a  sort  of  acquaintance  of  the 
author  of  the  Restoration  of  Meligion.  We  have 
adverted  to  his  projected  voyage  to  Palermo,  when 
the  empire  was  drawing  to  a  close.  That  scheme, 
and  the  eager  sympathy  with  which  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  pronoimced  in  Didicr's 
family,  sufficiently  prove  that  secret  relations 
existed  between  those  two  personages.  They  had 
perhaps  been  tlirown  together  when  Didier  was 
the  ally  of  Bamave  and  Mounier,  in  the  commit- 
tees and  clubs  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  must 
of  necessity  have  known  Egalit6  and  his  eldest 
son.  When  the  latter  found  his  way  to  Paris,  in 
1814,  Didier  was  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  who 
waited  on  him  at  the  hotel  of  the  Rue  Grange 
Batehere,  where  the  duke  sojourned  before  the 
Palais  Royal  was  restored. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  during  the  Hundred 

Days,  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Virieu,  an  old  member 
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of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Paul  Didier,  avowing 
his  sympathies  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  declared 
repeatedly  that  France  would  never  enjoy  prosperity 
till  the  sceptre  had  passed  jfrom  the  feeble  grasp  of 
the  elder  Bourbons  to  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Orleans,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
been  transferred  to  the  tiers-Mat  from  the  worthless 
satellites  of  the  court.  This  notion,  to  which  the 
Revolution  of  July  gave  shape  and  relief  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  was  the  dream  of  Didier — the 
favourite  theme  of  his  political  romances.  On  this 
basis  he  longed  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice. 
Alas !  this  dream  was  of  brief  duration.  Scarce 
had  people  time  to  reflect  amid  the  pell-mell  bustle 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  when  Louis  XVIII.  returned 
a  second  time  to  France.  He  came  animated  by 
that  spirit  of  reprisal  and  reaction  which,  in  the  sad 
circle  of  our  political  torments,  had  been  justified 
by  the  Saturnalia  of  the  20th  of  March. 

During  the  interregnum  Didier  had  breathed  too 
much  fury  against  the  Bourbons  to  expect  any 
favour  on  their  return,  though  other  men,  who  had 
outstripped  him  in  opposition,  had  found  ways  and 
means  to  render  themselves  necessary.  Overlooked 
on  the  re-organisation  of  the  coimcil  of  state,  Didier 
simk  back  into  misery  and  despair.  A  few  weeks 
after  he  appeared  in  a  new  field  of  intrigues. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  blow  given  to  their 
insurrectionary   principles,    by    the    restoration    of 
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monarchy,  when  they  sought,  amid  the  eventualities 
of  a  position  by  no  means  sure,  in  the  crisis  of  a 
new  spnmg  power,  a  lever  to  overturn  the  dynasty 
which  they  deserted.  After  they  had  hastened  the 
hour  of  Bonaparte's  abdication,  with  the  view  of 
securing  to  themselves  a  free  choice  of  a  govern- 
ment which  would  not  force  themselves  to  abdicate, 
the  deputies  of  the  Hundred  Days  did  not  prove 
such  deadly  enemies  of  the  Bourbons  as  to  quit  the 
country  on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  The 
monarchy  had  committed  serious  faults.  The  treason 
and  desertion  to  which  those  errors  and  weaknesses 
had  given  rise,  seemed  not  to  have  inspired  them 
with  the  prudence  or  vigour  necessary  to  avoid 
fresh  dangers..  Nothing  appeared  stable.  The 
whole  fabric  of  government  seemed  tottering. 

The  20th  of  March  showed  how  active  and 
powerful  the  revolutionary  spirit  still  continued. 
Forty  thousand  men,  drawn  up  behind  the  Loire, 
the  last  wreck  of  the  imperial  army,  only  waited  the 
emperor's  command  to  march;  not  to  invade  the 
world,  but  to  recover  his  crown.  The  treasury 
was  impoverished.  The  derangement  of  the  public 
business  and  the  curtailment  of  establishments 
threw  thousands  of  functionaries  into  misery. 
Disbanded  soldiers  ran  riotously  through  the  towns 
and  villages.  People  gave  vent  at  pleasure  to 
exaggerated  fears  respecting  the  national  wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  had  not  pronounced 
their    ultimatum.      The   Emperor   Alexander    and 
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Lord  Wellington  had  listened,  without  saying  much 
in  opposition,  to  proposals  in  favour  of  a  new 
dynasty.  This  was  quite  suflBcient  to  engender 
in  the  minds  of  the  malcontents,  who  were  very 
numerous,  projects  and  wishes  which  they  hoped 
to  see  realised.  Louis  XVIII.  had  scarcely  set 
foot  the  second  time  on  the  soil  of  France,  when 
a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the 
monarchy.  Formed  out  of  the  refuse  of  the  army 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, this  faction  was  still  tossed  betwixt  hopes 
and  regrets,  when  its  sole  remaining  support,  the 
Fouch^-TaUeyrand  ministry,  notwithstanding  the 
anomalous  proscriptions  of  the  priest  and  the 
regicide,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Forced  to  resign  a  portfolio  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  intrigues  and  underhand  dealings 
with  the  European  powers,  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  distrust  with  which  the  king  regarded  his 
equivocal  proceedings,  observing  also  the  honest 
but  exclusive  spirit  which  prevailed  at  Monsieur's 
court,  Talleyrand  soon  perceived  that,  unless  extra- 
ordinary changes  of  aJffairs  took  place,  he  had  no 
chance  of  recovering  the  place  at  the  council  table 
which  he  had  just  lost.  His  spirit  was  too  proud 
and  egotistic  for  a  mere  partisan.  like  the  rest 
of  the  doctrinaire  school,  he  loved  power  for  its 
own  sake,  not  as  a  means  of  doing  good.  To 
have  contributed  twice  to  the  Restoration,  and  to 
be  twice  rejected  by  the  very  men  whom  he  had 
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placed  on  the  tlirone,  seemed  a  cruel  destiny  for 
the  Bishop  of  Autun.  Offended  against  Bonaparte, 
lie  had  tlirown  himself  into  the  hreach,  and  secretly 
undermined  his  power :  the  ohject  of  suspicion  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  he  no  longer  coveted  the  means  of 
making  liiuiBelf  useful  to  that  monarch.  lie  sought 
no  more  to  help  on  a  concourse  of  circumstances 
likely  to  place  in  relief  hia  own  astute  diplomacy. 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  offering  to  others  those 
seiTices  which  were  so  lightly  esteemed  at  the 
new  court.  This  notion  attached  Talleyrand  to 
Eouch^.  Brothers  in  misfortune,  and  moved  by 
a  common  interest,  the  two  renegades  ceased  to 
exhibit  that  spirit  of  rivalship  wliich  more  than 
once  had  broken  out  during  their  short  tenure 
of  power. 

More  fortunate  than  Talleyrand,  Fouch^  was 
named  minister-plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
Dresden.  This  bait,  tlirown  by  Louis  XVIII.  to 
one  of  his  brother's  murderers,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  suppostion  of  a  fatal  and  inexplicable 
dependence  felt  by  that  king  upon  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  or  by  a  desire  on  his  part  to  nullify,  as 
far  as  possible,  Fouch^'s  schemes  against  all 
governments  that  were  foolish  enough  to  disjienae 
with  his  services.  By  purchasing  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  and  removing  him  from  Paris,  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  tliought  he  had  won  him  over  to 
Ms  interests,  or  put  it  out  of  liis  [rawer  to  do  him 
injury.      Louis   XVIII.  was   deceived.      In  1816, 
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Foucb^,  obeying  the  instincts  of  his  nature, 
marched  into  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  the  king's 
enemies.  Talleyrand  was  the  presiding  genius  in 
that  body  which,  gathered  from  the  wrecks  of 
twenty  others,  successively  fostered  and  then  de- 
stroyed by  the  Revolution,  now  presented  an 
appearance  of  vigour  altogether  formidable.  In 
the  vanguard,  side  by  side  with  Fouch6  and 
Talleyrand,  stood  Lafayette,  Voyer  d'Argenson,  a 
hundred  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  last  of  all,  the  ill-fated  Paul  Didier. 

All  of  those  personages,  whose  destinies,  alas ! 
were  widely  different,  then  entered  on  a  long  circle  of 
plots,  the  last  of  which  burst  on  the  night  of  the 
29th  of  August,  1830.  One  was  anxious  to  recover 
his  lost  portfolio:  the  other  was  wishful  to  bring 
to  a  termination  the  unaccomplished  work  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Hundred  Days.  Some  tried  to 
intimidate  the  government,  with  the  view  of 
making  themselves  necessary;  others  wished  to 
overturn  it  by  forcing  it  to  adopt  extreme  measures. 
The  more  experienced  leaders  of  the  faction  kept 
their  final  purpose  a  secret.  They  covered  beneath  the 
glorious  memories  of  the  Empire,  and  their  hatred 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  claims  which  were  ostensibly 
disavowed  by  the  hero  of  their  choice.  All  were 
prepared,  however,  to  do  violence  to  his  scruples, 
as  was  done  in  1830,  when  the  famous  three-fold 
drama  was  enacted  at  the  H6tel  de  VUle,  Neuilly^ 
sdais  Royal.     There  was  but  one  obstacle 
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which  seemed  capable  of  breaking  the  meshes  of 
this  intrigue,  and  marring  the  progress  of  that 
conspiracy  which  was  daily  becoming  more  widely 
extended,  and  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  nation. 
This  was,  the  presence  of  foreign  armies  on  the 
soil  of  France. 

Thanks  to  the  very  unpleasant  turn  given  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  by  false  or  foolish 
agents,  Louis  XVIII.  found  himself  in  a  position 
of  inferiority  with  the  allied  powers,  ^  which  never 
could  have  existed  had  his  conduct  been  more 
independent — had  he  better  understood  his  position, 
or  been  less  hasty  to  resume  his  authority.  Lord 
WelUngton  was  king  of  France.  Nothing  was  done 
without  his  counsel  and  directions.  Louis  XVIII. 
was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  exhibited  any 
courage  or  pride  in  the  relations  of  his  government 
with  foreign  powers.  When,  therefore,  the  cabinet 
of  the  Tmleries  gave  way  to  Lord  WelUngton,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  secret  movers  in  the  intrigue 
which  was  begun  after  the  fall  of  the  Fouch^- 
Talleyrand  ministry,  would  suffer  their  projects  to 
be  arrested  by  a  power  the  measure  of  whose 
strength  they  knew  too  well.  Before  advancing 
too  far,  it  was  necessary  to  be  assured,  if  not  of 
the  direct  participation  of  England  in  their  dark 
movement,  at  least  of  Wellington's  indiflFeren.ce  to 
Louis  XVIII.  personally.  To  speak  positively,  the 
allies  in  1816  had  no  preference  for  that  prince 
above   any  other.      If  from  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
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other  cabinets,  he  had  a  guarantee,  a  principle  of 
stability,  England  would  have  been  glad  to  enforce 
that  guarantee  by  demanding  a  cession  of  territory; 
and,  to  accomplish  this  end,  any  pretender  wonld 
have  suited  her  purpose.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
might,  on  this  condition,  have  Calvinised  France, 
as  he  thought  of  doing.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
might  have  enacted  a  1688,  and  substituted  his 
fSamily  for  the  elder  branch.  Either  of  these 
schemes  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  and  political  principles  of  the  English, 

Those  men,  who  had  made  a  pUgrimage  to 
Hagueneau  to  resign  our  destinies  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  powers,  and  supplicate  them  to  place  a 
stranger  on  the  throne  of  France,  were  not  likely 
to  pause  in  their  career  of  ambition,  or  leave  un- 
employed any  expedient  that  promised  success  to 
their  intrigues.  One  of  the  first  movements  made 
by  the  faction  of  which  the  faUen  ministers  were 
the  eye  and  soul  was  to  make  sure  of  England's 
neutrality,  should  some  unforeseen  emergency  again 
raise  a  question  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
France.  Who -were  the  agents  employed  to  sound 
the  secret  disposition  of  Wellington  in  respect  to 
a  change  of  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  St.  Louis? 
What  were  the  engagements  really  made  by  the 
representative  of  England  ?  We  do  not  know ;  but 
the  complexion  given  to  certain  events  and  nego- 
ciations,  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  and  especially 
of  England,  after  the  disasters  of  the  20th  of  March, 
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the  revelations  which  we  shall  make  in  the  course 
of  the  present  narrative,  all  go  to  prove  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  that  met  in  Paris  lent  an  ear  to 
vague  representations  which  gave  a  very  false 
view  of  the  condition  of  France,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  princes  of  the  elder  line  were 
unfit  to  govern  the  country  which  had  given  them 
such  a  cordial  welcome ;  that  a  thousand  causes 
were  at  work  which  made  the  people  averse  to 
their  sovereignty,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  France  full  power  to  elect  a  new  chief, 
through  the  medium  of  a  freshly-elected  Chamher 
of  Representati\'es.  The  events  of  1830  proved 
that  England  only  waited  for  some  grand  demon- 
stration,  whether  based  on  riglit  or  wrong,  to  lend 
her  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  djuasty. 
In  1815  everything  was  arranged  to  throw  affairs 
into  confusion  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties. 
One  tiling  only  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  tliose  dark 
and  mysterious  ncgociations  the  interests  of  Na- 
poleon were  never  thought  of. 

Napoleon,  whose  name  100,000  soldiers  were 
constantly  repeating  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France,  was  cursed  in  Paris  by  the 
noble,  the  middle  classes,  and  even  the  common 
people.  From  the  liberal  camps  the  heaviest  blows 
were  dealt  against  lus  power.  Tlie  upper  and 
middle  classes  had  accelerated  the  doom  of  the 
mighty  captain.  Foreign  armies,  to  repel  his  fierce 
encroachments,  had  twice  trod  with  their  u*ou  hoofs 
3c 
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the  soil  of  France.  Amid  all  those  powers  which 
severally  contributed  to  his  overthrow,  was  there 
one  still  likely  to  think  of  the  exile  of  St.  Helena^ 
in  connection  with  a  B/6volution  which  the  middle 
classes  originated,  by  which  they  alone  could  profit? 
But,  as  the  prime  movers  in  conspiracies  are  not 
the  men  who  appear  in  the  streets,  as  no  serious 
enterprise  could  be  undertaken  without  the  aid 
of  those  disbanded  soldiers  who  were  ready  to  take 
up  arms  if  they  could  but  see  once  more  unfurled 
that  tricolor  banner  which  they  had  followed  on 
so  many  fields  of  glory.  When  the  rebellious 
iutrigue  was  about  to  be  carried  into  esiecutioQ^ 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  invoke  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  age,  which  they  knew  had  sudi 
a  magic  influence  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  were 
likely  to  serve  the  cause.  It  was  an  infamous 
and  Machiavelian  deception;  but  ambitious  and 
iatriguing  men  are  not  nice  as  to  the  means  which 
they  employ. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1815,  the  committee 
of  Paris,  which  had  been  organised  by  the  five 
ex-ministers  on  the  23rd  of  September,  inscribed 
on  their  banner  these  words,  which  neither  dashed 
with  any  man's  ambition  nor  compromised  any 
leader  or  party:  The  Friends  of  National  Inde^ 
pendence.  To  uphold  the  national  independence, 
every  town  was  soon  visited  by  agents,  whose  object 
was  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  enlist 
recruits,  and  form  the  malcontents  into  regiments. 
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In  tlic  name  of  the  national  independence^  the  signal 
for  insurrection  was  boldly  given  at  Grenoble,  where, 
eight  months  before,  the  fate  of  the  monarcliy  had 
been  decided.  It  was  to  advance  the  cause  of 
tiationat  independence  that  Paul  Didier  was  ordered 
to  play  for  the  emperor,  by  presenting  himself 
before  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble  at  the  gate  of 
Bonne,  which,  on  the  7th  of  March,  had  been 
thrown  open  to  Najjoleon. 

Before  going  farther,  or  pursuing  the  windings 
of  this  conspiracy,  it  will  be  of  importance  to 
describe  the  personages  who  held  the  reins  of 
power,  and  estimate  the  strength  which  would  be 
opposed  to  the  insurrection.  Talleyrand  ha<l  been 
succeeded  by  Richelieu.  His  ministiy  contained 
within  it  fewer  elements  of  a  revolutionary  cha- 
racter, but  weakness  and  incapacity  were  its  main 
attributes.  Summoned  to  take  part  in  the  royal 
councils  firom  the  very  motive  wliich  ought  to 
have  kept  him  aloof,  Richelieu  was  a  man  to 
whom  France,  in  1816,  must  have  appeared  a 
oomplcte  enigma.  Like  the  heroes  of  the  thousand- 
and-onc  nights,  who  sleep  for  ages  and  awake  iu 
the  midst  of  a  new  epoch,  he  had  forgotten,  in 
the  solitude  of  his  government  of  Crimea,  the 
necessities  and  the  passions  of  his  countrymen. 
Talleyrand  very  arciily  said  of  him,  "  No  man  in 
France  is  better  acquainted  with  the  Crimea." 
He  was  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  man  of  business, 
nor  had  he  that  ardour  of  conviction  necessary  to 
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fit  a,  man  for  govei-ning.  Weak  and  irresolute 
by  nature,  and,  like  all  waverers,  ever  ready  to 
favour  the  weaker  eide  of  an  argument,  Louis  the 
Eighteenth's  prime  minister  was  continually  tossed 
between  iiis  anxiety  to  manage  public  affairs  suc- 
cessfully and  remorseful  thoughts  of  the  miserable 
results  of  his  policy.  Through  his  distinguished 
birth,  the  liigh  oflS^ces  which  he  had  filled,  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  marked 
out  for  Mm  a  course  of  strict  devotion  to  pure 
royalism,  yet  he  was  continually  oscillating  towards 
liberalism  and  revolution.  This  was  the  man  who 
wielded  the  destinies  of  France  at  a  time  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  whose  presence  in  the  royal 
councils  was  the  bane  of  that  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Restoration ;  who,  without  the 
privacy  of  his  colleagues  in  the  administration, 
discussed  and  carried  the  disastrous  and  humbling 
clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  presented  them 
to  their  notice  when  nothing  remained  hut  to  seal 
them   with  their  ratification. 

With  Richelieu  were  associated  Clark,  Corvetto, 
and  Bubouchage.  The  cares  of  the  first  were  mono- 
polised by  the  herculean  labour  of  reconstructing 
the  army.  The  second,  in  despair,  was  looking 
to  the  exhausted  sources  of  the  budget  for  the 
means  of  filling  up  the  financial  abyss  created 
by  the  immense  taxes  imposed  by  the  treaties 
of  1815.  Wliile  two  theories  were  taking  hold 
of  the   minds  of  the   coimcil,   Messrs.  de   Feltre, 
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Dubouchage,  and  Cor\etto,  were  glad  to  leave  to 
the  minister  of  justice,  Barbt:  Marbois,  the  task  of 
separating  the  disputants,  and  interpreting,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  cei"tain  gwo^i-liberal  notions 
with  which  Richelieu  had  been  inspired  by  Decazea, 
the  minister  of  police.  The  members  of  the  cabinet 
who  were  more  especially  called  upon  to  give  effect 
to  the  plans  of  government  were  Messrs.  Eicholieu, 
Decazes,  and  Vauhlanc,  or  rather  the  two  last,  as 
Richelieu's  will  was  entirely  swayed  by  the  minister 
of  police. 

Vauhlanc  was  a  man  of  an  enUghtened  and 
active  mind ;  the  only  member  of  the  administra- 
tion whose  conduct  was  guided  by  a  wcU-defincd 
system  of  policy.  He  would  have  given  an  air 
of  greater  independence  and  nationahty  to  the 
negociations  between  the  government  and  foreign 
powers.  He  would  have  intimidated  the  factious 
without  following  a  course  of  reaction.  He  would 
not  have  persecuted  one  day  those  whom  he  was 
ready  to  caress  the  next.  He  hated  court  intrigues 
and  underhand  dealings,  and  everything  belonging 
to  the  tricks  of  diplomacy,  which,  unfortunately, 
too  often  constitutes  the  essence  of  statesmanship. 
He  went  straight  to  liis  end,  without  beating  about 
or  diverging  in  any  way.  He  might  he  broken,  hut 
he  could  not  be  bent.  But  ho  struggled  vainly 
against  the  torrent  which  was  carrying  liis  col- 
leagues do«'iiwards.  The  current  was  too  strong 
for  him.      His   consistency  was  called  obstinacy. 
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His  notioiis  were  stjied  in^ndicable  theoiiaL 
His  teal  tor  monudij  was  esDed  ahsc^iitisn ;  sod 
after  six  months'  ineffisctoal  strhriiig  with  the  inde- 
eision  of  the  toMe  Bididiea  and  the  filial  policy 
of  Becazes,  VanManc  left  the  party. 

Becassesy  who  now  presided  orer  that  department 
roond  whiGh  so  sad  a  lustre  had  heen  thrown  hj 
the  Duke  of  Otranto^  had  already  become  the  soul 
of  the  administratian.  This  man,  who,  though 
endowed  with  no  extraordinary  capacity^  pkiyedapart 
so  important  in  the  history  <^  tli^  Restoration,  had 
not  yet  reached  that  hei^t  of  power  in  wliidi  he  ocm- 
tinned  daring  fbor  years ;  hot  he  had  abeafy  begon 
to  arrange  those  sabUe  sdiemes  whidi  were  destined 
to  gain  him  the  esteem  of  Louis  -2LVJJLL,  and  make 
him  strong  enon^  to  crush  all  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  oppose  hinu  Of  all  those  who  sarronnded 
the  king's  person^  no  one  was  more  forward  in  acts 
and  expressions  of  cmlity.  He  expressed  a  profound 
derotion  to  that  constitutional  monarchy  which  the 
author  and  promulgator  of  the  diarter  so  de^y 
dierished.  Decazes  knew  tli^  secret  of  rousing  the 
often  langnid  humour  of  the  caustic  Louis  the 
Eighteenth*  He  could  flatter  his  literary  tastes  by 
praising  his  favourite  authors,  and  amuse  him  by 
detailing  street,  court,  and  dty  scandal.  He  told 
him  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  private  lives  of  the 
deputies  and  public  men.  To  furnish  this  rich 
harvest  of  scandal,  he  availed  himself  of  all  the 
disgusting  materials  which  his  government  brought 
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to  his  hand.  He  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  anti- 
cipating the  king's  wishes,  and  this  never  failed 
to  secure  his  own.  There  was  no  species  of 
cringing,  mental  or  corporeal — no  self-denial,  to  be 
practised  either  tlirough  tlie  understanding  or  the 
will — nothing  practised  by  sycophant  courtiers  or 
faATTiing  lackeys,  which  this  man  either  forgot  or 
neglected.  K  the  king  was  in  a  sceptic  humour, 
Decazcs  was  a  disciple  of  Voltaire.  If  it  suited 
the  master  to  be  a  hberal,  Decazes  was  a  revolu- 
tionist, ne  could  not  resist  the  force  of  his 
majesty's  reasonings,  and  readily  bowed  to  hia 
invincible  dialectic  skUl.  To  deceive  and  mislead 
the  king's  mind  by  false  reports  respecting  public 
men  and  the  affairs  of  state ;  to  call  forth  severe 
measures  and  ordinances  by  forged  or  apocrj'phal 
documents ;  to  render  the  Count  d'Artois  an  object 
of  hatred  and  suspicion ;  to  represent  the  royalists, 
on  one  hand,  as  traitors  seeking  to  dethrone  the 
king  and  exalt  his  Iirother,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
republicans  and  Orleanists,  who  masked  their 
theories  under  the  name  of  constitutionalism,  as 
the  only  true  friends  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  the 
charter ;  to  arrange  these  events  according  to  the 
windings  of  his  subtle  diplomacy,  was  the  mode 
by  wliieh  Decazes  elevated  himself  to  the  pinnacle 
of  royal  favour. 

He  was  the  pupil  of  Fouchd  and  Talleyrand, 
and  had  all  the  subtlety  and  vicious  propensities 
of  hia  masters.     We  must  give  liim  the  credit  of 
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founding  a  political  system  which  may  be  called 
the  see-saw  policy.  He  was  the  Janus  who  smiled 
with  one  face  on  royalists,  and  with  the  other  on 
the  liberals;  yet  he  never  had  any  thought  but 
of  sacrificing  all  to  the  necessities  of  the  day,  the 
hour,  or  the  moment.  During  his  administration 
several  painfully  anomalous  transactions  occurred, 
which  only  treason  and  alarm  could  account  tor. 
That  monarchy  to  which  he  owed  everything,  and 
which  he  systematically  brought  to  ruin,  would 
have  been  staked  at  a  throw  on  the  gambling-table, 
had  such  a  course  been  necessary  to  his  safety. 
He  did  not  covet  power  for  the  glory  and  splendour 
which  surrounded  it,  but  to  secure  his  personal 
safety.     To  this  all  his  policy  was  directed. 

Of  all  the  men  who  reaped  the  harvest  hi  1830, 
when  the  obsequious  slaves  of  the  fallen  dynasty 
were  degraded  and  persecuted,  Decazes  alone  was 
honoured  with  the  marked  preference  of  the  king, 
who,  on  the  9th  of  August,  iavested  hinn  with 
the  baptismal  favours  of  the  new  regime ;  and  yet, 
of  all  the  ministers  under  the  Restoration,  he  was 
the  man  who  most  compromised  himself  in  the 
reactionary  proceedings  of  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  mainly  concerned 
hi  the  erection  of  those  courts  which  pronounced 
such  cruel  sentences  against  Ney  and  Pleignier. 
The  two  extremes  thus  presented  furnish  an  easy 
clue  to  the  mystery.  We  can  imagine  by  what 
underhand  transactions  Decazes  became  one  of  the 
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most  favoured  ]>ensioners  of  the  Palais  Royal,  through 
the  Mn^jiciaires  of  a  revolution  to  which  he  pretended 
such  strong  hoatilityin  the  most  trj'ing  circumstances. 
The  world  has  long  seen  through  this  mysterj'. 

It  was  tlirough  Deeazes  that  the  National 
Independence  faction  came  to  have  a  footing  in 
the  royal  councils.  Not  that  he  could  have  reaped 
more  precious  results  irom  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  than  his  own  hrilliant  destiny  had  already 
opened  to  him ;  but  he  had  already  seen  the 
monarcliy  sink,  after  a  duration  of  a  few  months. 
The  20th  of  March,  which  was  crushed  at  Waterloo, 
was  enough  to  awaken  fears  for  a  monarchy  which 
was  far  from  being  firmly  seated.  The  revolution- 
ary strength  was  terrible.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
it  would  seek  an  occasion  of  measuring  itself  with 
royalty,  and  overwhebning  it  in  one  final  struggle. 
Candidates  had  been  named  at  the  congress  of  the 
allied  powers.  An  unforeseen  emergency  might 
offer  them  chances  of  success,  by  presenting  to 
those  powers  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  peace 
of  Europe.  Besides,  he  was  still  young,  and,  could 
he  find  other  patrons  than  Talleyrand  and  Pouclit^-, 
one  of  whom  was  pre-eminently  the  incamative 
of  treason  ?  Could  Deeazes  resist  the  influence  of 
such  an  example?  Could  he  stem  the  tide  of  the 
intrigues  of  those  two  apostates  ?  He  had  neither 
courage  nor  honesty  sufficient  for  such  a  task.  The 
straight  path  was  unknown  to  him.  He  knew  the 
plot,  all  its  ramifications,  its  leading  springs,  its 
3  n 
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aim  and  objects.  All  that  was  required  of  him 
was  that  he  should  shut  his  eyes,  and  let  alone 
what  he  saw  daUy  growi.^  in  Lngth  within  the 
range  of  his  own  power  and  authority.  They 
begged  him  to  be  blind  up  to  the  last  moment. 
They  felt  sure  of  success,  and,  therefore,  agreed 
that  he  should  exercise  merciless  severity  should 
they  be  defeated.  Did  Decazes  take  a  more  active 
and  direct  part  in  the  plots  of  1816  ?  Did  he  go 
so  far  as  to  provoke  them  ?  Of  the  men  who 
alone  could  fully  afi&rm  this,  some  have  carried 
the  secret  into  the  darkness  of  the  tomb;  others 
are  concealing  it  now;  some  will  never  tell  it: 
but  we  affirm,  and  will  affirm,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  he  did. 

The  cabinet  of  which  Messrs.  Decazes  and  Vau- 
blanc  contested  the  management,  followed,  with 
little  modification,  the  policy  of  the  ministry  which 
fell  on  the  25th  of  September.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  were  secretly  giving  rewards  to  factious 
rebels,  they  were  promulgating  the  law  against 
seditious  cries — a  law  which  left  individual  liberty 
at  the  mercy  of  prefects  and  informers ;  and  finally 
the  law  of  provosts'  courts — a  doctrinal  delusion 
which  Guizot  represented  to  the  visitors  at  Gand 
as  the  palladium  of  the  crown.  This  dream  he 
afterwards  realised  imder  Barb6  Marbois,  when  the 
latter  was  installed  as  secretary-general  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  With  the 
above-mentioned  means  of  quelling  insubordination 
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at  tlieii'  disposal,  the  ministry  continued  to  hold 
IKJwer  from  the  26th  of  Septemher,  1815,  to  the 
6th  of  May,  1816,  dm-mg  which  time  the  plot 
whose  mysteries  and  fate  we  are  detailing  was 
matured  and  carried  into  execution.  At  tbo  head 
of  all  was  Louis  XVIII.,  the  old  monarch,  whose 
least  faidt  arose  from  his  wish  to  reign  undisturbed. 
Hia  grand  object  was  to  forget,  amid  the  sweets 
of  an  undisputed  sway,  twenty-five  years  of  mis- 
fortune  and  exile.  Retaining,  even  with  the  most 
deplorable  weaknesses  of  age,  the  depraved  tastes 
of  his  youth,  Louis  XVIII.  found  the  doctrinaires 
in  his  way.  lie  resigned  liimself  to  their  direction, 
and  thus  reigned  according  to  their  false  maxims; 
so  that  he  left  beliind  no  party  by  whom  his  loss 
was  regretted. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Friends  of  National  Inde- 
pendence first  manifested  themselves  at  Lyons. 
The  movement  wliich  occurred  there  in  1816  was 
but  a  prelude  to  tlie  troubles  which  broke  out 
there  eighteen  months  afterwards,  and  i^hich  so 
deeply  compromised  the  minister  and  his  agents. 
A  party  skirmish  took  place,  the  most  mysterious 
incident  of  which  was  the  inexplicable  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  the  head  of  the  abortive  scheme. 
It  was  a  sort  of  prologue,  hi  which  the  leading 
performers  of  that  grand  drama  \vere  clearly  defined. 
These  were  the  heads  of  the  Talleyrand- Fouche 
administration;  wliile  Paul  Didiev  and  tlic  Orlcan- 
ists  occupied  the  subordinate  parts. 
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Our  earliest  notices  of  the  conspiracy  carry  us 
back  to  the  month  of  November.  The  organisation 
was  entrusted  to  Rosset,  a  paper  manufacturer ; 
Montain,  a  physician;  Lavalette,  the  old  receiver- 
general  of  the  Lower  Alps,  who  was  degraded  after 
the  Himdred  Days;  Jacquemet,  a  retired  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  infantry ;  Boza,  a  sergeant 
of  the  first  legion  of  the  Rhone ;  under  the  direction 
of  the  central  committee  in  Paris,  with  the  members 
of  which  Lavalette  maintained  a  correspondence. 
After  two  months'  preparation,  the  grand  affair 
was  fixed  for  the  21st  of  January,  after  Didier's 
arrival  in  Lyons.  That  functionary  had  made  a 
tour  of  the  Loire,  Puy  de  D6me,  and  several  other 
departments,  and  had  returned  to  Paris  to  receive 
his  final  instructions. 

Some  discarded  night  watchmen,  under  pretence 
of  escorting  a  criminal,  were  to  present  themselves 
before  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  overpower  the  sen- 
tinel ;  while  Rosset,  rushing  suddenly  from  a 
neighbouring  street  with  a  hundred  of  his  followers, 
was  to  disarm  the  outposts  and  take  them  prisoners. 
The  cannons  were  to  be  pointed  against  the  Place 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  signal  for  insurrection 
was  to  be  given.  The  numerical  weakness  of  the 
garrison  would  have  rendered  the  execution  of  this 
enterprise  easy.  It  hardly  required  four  hundred 
men  to  take  possession  of  Lyons.  The  plot  was 
revealed  on  the  19th  to  General  Maringon6,  who 
then  commanded  in  that  department,  by  two  letters. 
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one  from  an  officer,  the  other  from  Simon,  one  of 
the  conspirators.  Simon,  Roza,  Montain,  Jacquemet, 
Lavalette,  Bosset,  were  arrested,  one  after  the 
other,  on  the  20th  of  January.  Didier  alone 
escaped,  though  the  most  deeply  involved  in  the 
plot,  gained  the  department  of  the  Isfere,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  at  the  gates  of  Grenoble. 
Information  was  given  in  a  very  remiss  style,  and 
the  plot  which  raiscairied  on  the  20th  of  January 
was  not  tried  till  six  months  aftenvards.  It  was 
necessary  to  let  the  grand  drama,  of  which  Grenoble 
was  to  liave  become  the  theatre,  unfold  itself.  If, 
however,  it  had  been  desired — if  a  mystery  had 
not  been  at  work,  the  plot  might  have  been  crushed 
while  it  was  hatching ;  the  traitors  might  have  been 
seized  in  theu-  hiding-place,  though  apparently 
placed  above  the  reach  of  public  authority, 

From  the  first  judicial  investigation  it  became 
apparent  that  a  rebel  association  was  in  existence, 
that  Paris  was  the  centre  of  its  movements,  that 
the  ex-ministers  were  its  patrons,  and  that  its 
ramifications  extended  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France.  Paul  Didier,  the  envoy  of 
the  Parisian  committee  of  directors,  under  the 
name  of  Augustus,  presided  at  the  meetings  held 
at  Rosset's  house;  Lavalette  and  other  conspirators 
acting  as  Ids  assistants.  From  the  written  pro- 
clamations and  intercepted  letters  it  was  manifest 
that  men  of  high  rank  and  name  wore  mixed  up 
with  the  cabals  of  the  party.     A  veil  was  piously 
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thrown  around  those  names.  The  finends  of  naiiomal 
imdependence  were  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested, 
and  Paul  IHdier  quietly  pursued  his  eourse  of  rdiel- 
lion;  and  the  whole  business,  which  had  been 
almost  forgotten  during  six  months,  had  a  rerj 
prosaic  termination  at  the  assize  court.  Jacq[nemet, 
Bosa,  and  Simon,  who  were  subordinate  movers 
in  the  plot,  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  object, 
were  acquitted.  Sosset,  Layalette,  and  Mcmtain, 
were  condrauied,  the  two  former  to  ten,  the  other 
to  fire  years'  imprisonment.  The  discussions  on 
the  subject  were  yery  wisely  reduced  within  small 
compass,  and,  but  for  M.  Chantelauze,  then  public 
minister,  the  mutes  of  the  court  and  the  police 
would  hare  strangled  the  whole  affidr  without  a 
murmur.  But  the  future  minister  of  Charles  X. 
saw  at  a  glance  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plot. 
In  an  energetic  remonstrance,  he  spoke  of  seditious 
conferences  amongst  the  ex-ministers,  and  accused 
Fouch6,  Camot,  and  Talleyrand,  of  having  hatched 
the  scheme.  Other  accusations,  less  explicit,  were 
afterwards  brought  forward  by  him,  and  if  the 
words  of  M.  Chantelauze  were  ill  understood  then, 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up  now.  * 

Didier  found  all  the  elements  of  a  revolution 
at  Grenoble.  On  the  one  side  were  men  ready  to 
push  the  exercise  of  power  to  the  utmost  extremi- 
ties in  the  reactionary  direction ;  on  the  other  hand 
ho  found  the  greater  part  of  the  enlightened  among 
the  population  animated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility,  if 
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not  of  mclifFeronee.  Some  were  influenced  by 
mortified  vanity.  Others  were  irritated  by  the 
broils  of  the  administration.  A  distrust  was  felt 
of  the  new  regime  which  had  been  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
Officers  and  soldiers,  shut  up  in  their  dwellings, 
were  filled  with  discontent,  and  ready  to  follow 
tlie  first  man  who  unfurled  the  tricolor  flag  or 
proposed  the  health  of  the  emperor.  All  this 
presented  the  most  suitable  groundwork  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived  for  the  insurrection  which 
Didier  spent  three  months  in  organising  throughout 
the  department  of  the  Seine.  He  first  fixed  bis 
head-quarters  at  Qnaix,  north  of  Grenoble,  in  the 
house  of  an  imperial  officer,  Brun,  the  dromedary. 
One  evening,  before  carrying  his  propagand  schemes 
farther,  he  called  together  all  the  disbanded  soldiers 
and  villagers  whom  Brun,  the  old  mayor,  was  able 
to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  conspiracy.  A  last 
meeting  was  held  in  a  separate  room  of  an  inn 
at  Buisserate,  a  village  near  Grenoble,  on  the  road 
to  Lyons.  Didier  spoke  with  vehemence  and  indig- 
nation of  that  miserable  government  of  priests  and 
nobles  which  was  weighing  down  the  best  interests 
of  Prance.  The  fire  of  his  looks,  the  vehemence 
of  his  gesticulations,  his  sonorous  voice,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  audience.  "When  the 
motives  of  the  insurrection  had  been  discussed 
and  proclaimed,  and  the  part  to  be  taken  by  each 
individual  in  the  business  defined  and  agreed  on, 
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he  read,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence,  a 
proclamation  at  once  strong  and  energetic,  which 
thus  terminated: — 

"  Frenchmen !  your  blood  boils !  your  indignation  bas  reached 
its  height!  Beware  of  yielding  to  excess,  lest  you  Mi  again 
into  the  meshes  of  the  enemies  of  France.  Let  not  the  noblest 
of  all  devotions,  the  most  righteous  of  causes — the  cause  of  the 
people — ^be  disgraced.  Let  us  save  France  &om  tyranny  and 
feudalism.  And  you,  •whom  the  holy  alliance,  in  its  fury,  would 
exterminate,  because  it  dreads  your  power — ^you,  gallant  soldiers, 
will  have  your  revenge !  Arise  for  your  country's  independence, 
and,  by  your  conduct,  win  the  protection  of  Heaven  and  the 
&vour  of  mankind  to  your  most  holy  enterprise." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  then?"  cried  Brun, 
the  dromedary;  "your  proclamation  is  silent  re- 
specting the  emperor.  You  must  name  Napoleon." 
"Good!  good!"  replied  Didier;  "I  shall  arrange 
that."  He  folded  his  paper  up,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket.  The  meeting  broke  up.  But  Brun, 
who  stuck  to  his  own  notions,  and  had  no  idea 
of  a  revolution  which  did  not  contemplate  the 
restoration  of  the  emperor  or  his  son,  did  not 
leave  Didier.  He  went  away  with  him,  took  him 
by  the  arm,  and  followed  him  on  his  way  home. 

Two  men  took  the  lead  in  the  insurrection  in 
the  moimtains  of  I'Oisans,  where  Didier  arrived 
about  the  beginning  of  January,  before  he  visited 
Lyons.  These  were  Dussert,  the  old  guide  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  degraded  from 
his  dignity  as  Mayor  of  Allemond,  a  man  of  an 
enterprising  and  decided  character;  and  Durif, 
ex-Mayor   of  Vaujany,   of  a  cunning  and  supple 
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spirit,  more  politic  than  Dussert.  Both  were  meu 
of  great  amhition,  and  vexed  by  the  loss  of  their 
municipal  scarfs.  Up  to  the  moment  of  defeat, 
they  were  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Didier.  From 
rOisans,  Didier  descended  to  La  Mxire,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Canton,  to  the  south  of  Grenoble. 
A  year  had  scarcely  passed  away  since  Nfipoleon, 
crossing  La  Mure  with  a  handful  of  men,  had 
left  there  the  enthusiastic  remembrances  of  a 
triumphal  march.  All  men  there  were  devoted 
to  the  empire,  especially  Drevet,  an  old  soldier 
of  the  guard ;  the  two  Buissons,  one  a  pedlar,  the 
other  an  apothecary ;  Gtinevois,  a  landlord ;  the 
two  brothers  Guillot ;  Dufresne,  Dnmoulin,  The 
last  were  half-pay  officers,  and  required  but  a  word, 
a  sign,  to  make  them  fly  to  the  front  rank  on 
the  side  of  insurrection.  Wherever  he  went,  Didier 
made  nearly  the  same  announcement  of  plans  for 
the  overthrow  of  tlie  Bourbons.  Thus,  from  the 
secret  information  transmitted  to  him,  he  learned 
that  the  insurrection  planned  at  Paris  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding month  of  October  had  received  through 
Metternich,  the  secret  assent  of  Austria,  at  the 
same  time  that  England  pledged  her  consent 
provided  the  movement  was  intended  to  favour 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.*  Tlirough  their  medium 
and  the  influence  of  Biollct,  chief  of  the  rear 
battalion,   a   cold   and  calculating  man,   and  also 

•  Thifi  feet  is  stated  in  the  secret  report  of  M.  Pales,   com- 
of  police  at  Grenoble. 
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of  F^lissier,  a  captaiii,  all  the  half-pay  officers 
and  subalterns  in  Grenoble,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  were  soon  enlisted.  The  enterprise  did 
not  present  many  temptations  to  the  people.  All 
vowed  that  they  wished  its  success.  Borne  promised 
a  sort  of  co-operation,  but  not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  respectable  citizens  moved  directly  in 
the  plot,  and  these  wisely  left  others  less  prudait 
than  themselves  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  designing 
men. 

After  the  soldiery  and  the  citizens  came  the 
schools.  Scarcely  three  years  ago,  one  of  the  men 
of  1816,  a  conspirator  against  the  Bestoration^ 
described  the  methods  employed  to  gain  over  the 
youth  of  the  time : — 

"  I  was  studying  at  Grenoble,"  said  M.  F.  Gros,*  "  when 
Didier's  conspiracy  broke  out.  As  I  knew  several  of  tbe  con- 
spirators, I  was  much  pressed  by  several  of  them,  who  wished 
me  to  join  their  ranks.  Joannini,  an  old  officer  of  the  gens-d^armef^ 
especially  urged  me  to  take  part  in  the  plot.  As  I  was  connected 
with  several  half-pay  of&cers,  many  of  whom  were  then  to  be 
found  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re,  and  an  old  of&cer  myself, 
my  position  as  a  student,  and  the  share  which  I  had  had  in  the 
events  of  the  Hundred  Days,  all  led  them  to  believe  that  I  could 
exercise  some  influence  over  the  students  of  the  Law  School, 
some  of  whom  I  might  carry  with  me,  and  thus  prove  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  Before  engaging,  I  wished  to  know  the  chief  and  the 
object  of  the  plot.  I  begged  Joannini  to  bring  him  forth  from 
his  misty  envelope.  He  then  avowed  that  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy  was  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne; 

*  Letter  from  M.  F.  Gros,  adyocate  in  the  Royal  Court,  Paris,  to  the 
editor  of  The  DmuphinS  Oazette^  respecting  Didier  and  the  conspirators  under 
the  Restoration.     Paris,  1844. 
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and,  taking  my  lukewanii  reception  of  tbis  avowal  for  iut-rediiiitj-, 
he  allowed  me  a  letter  which  pointed  to  this  prince  in  terms  that 
could  not  be  miataken. 

" '  A  prince'  it  waa  written,  '  who  from  kit  youth  hat  leen 
pledged  to  the  came  of  Uberii/ ;  who  haa  fought  bracelg  in  owr 
ranks;  and  who»e  iiberal  eonviclione  are  »uch  that,  from  his 
inability  to  restrain  their  manifettation,  they  cause  him  to  be 
,  regarded  with  luspteion  by  all  the  tnemhera  of  hia  family.'  Such 
were,  if  not  the  exact  words,  at  least  the  phiin  Benac  and  spirit 
of  the  document  which  he  showed  me,  I  was  then  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  emperor,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  my  education  and  military  rank.  Besides, 
I  had  no  feeling  of  any  kind  rcBpecting  the  Bourbons,  of 
whoso  Tety  existence  I  was  ignorant  in  1814<.  Their  presence  in  ' 
France  was  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  disasters  of  our 
armies ;  and  t  confounded  all  of  them,  without  any  exception, 
with  those  foreigners  whom  I  hated  with  all  my  heart  for  the 
calamities  which  our  country  liad  undergone.  I  refused,  there- 
fore, point  blank,  to  take  part  in  a  movement  on  behalf  of  any 
one  member  of  that  family." 

To  a  declaration  so  unequivocal,  history  has  nothing 
to  add. 

The  command  of  the  7th  division  belonged  to 
General  Donnadieu,  a  sincere  royalist,  who  was 
as  enlightened  as  he  was  brave  and  loyal.  lie 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  Grenoble  before  ho  repeat- 
edly called  the  attention  of  the  war  minister  to 
the  insuihciency  of  the  troops,  and  demanded  that 
a  brigade  of  gem-d' antics,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
legions  of  the  south,  should  be  despatched  to 
Grenoble.  In  each  of  his  letters  he  stated  that 
he  had  laid  his  demands  before  the  council,  and 
that  Decazes,  the  minister  of  police,  had  always 
replied  that   Grenoble  and  the    depai-tment   were 
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perfectly  tranqiiil,  and  that  the  troubles  and  ecm* 
spiracies  only  existed  in  the  fancy  of  General 
Donnadieu.  It  was  not  till  the  rebellions  of 
Gbrand  Lemps  and  St.  Martin  had  taken  place  that 
the  ministry  could  be  prevafled  on  to  send  into 
the  department  a  battalion  of  the  Angoul^me 
chassewrsj  which  reached  Ghrenoble  on  the  24th  of 
March,  and  there  joined  the  l^on  of  rH^raolt. 
Without  waiting  for  firesh  orders,  Gteneral  Donna- 
dieu  felt  it  right  to  add  to  this  reinforcement 
eighty  dragoons  of  the  Seine,  who  were  then  at 
Valence.  Some  other  measures,  such  as  the  dis- 
missal of  the  half-pay  officers  who  were  natives 
of  Piedmont  or  Saroy,  of  whom  the  number  was 
considerable;  the  exile  of  three  superior  ofBcers, 
as  well  as  some  much  less  conspicuous  personages, 
who  were  marked  by  their  zeal  for  Bonaparte; 
completed  the  arrangements  through  which  the 
prefect  and  the  commissioner  of  police  pretended 
to  purchase  the  tranquillity  of  the  department. 
This  was  all. 

In  his  Memovr  to  the  Kmg,  General  Donnadieu 
wrote  that,  having  learned  firom  Baron  de  Damas, 
the  governor .  of  the  19th  division,  that  Didier 
was  then  in  the  department  of  the  Is^,  he  had 
several  times  given  information  to  the  prefect  and 
commissioner  of  police;  but  that  both  had  several 
times  replied  like  the  minister  Decazes,  that  the 
general  was  dreaming  that  Didier  had  long  since 
departed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.    While 
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these  tilings  were  thus  proceeding,  Donnadieu  alone, 
and  in  opposition  to  all  the  rest,  was  seeking  to 
ascertain,  amid  the  confusion,  on  which  side  the 
stosrm  was  blowing.  Didier,  who  had  made  a  circuit 
of  Savoy,  Geneva,  and  Milan,  to  make  himself  cer- 
tain of  several  partisans  whom  the  proscription  of 
1815  had  scattered  up  and  down,  again  appeared  in 
the  department  of  the  Istre. 

April  was  drawing  to  a  close :  the  most  favourable 
accounts,  the  most  positive  assm-ances  of  support 
came  from  every  quarter ;  the  conspiracy  daily  as- 
sumed a  form  more  and  more  compact ;  the  knot 
which  bound  the  rebel  committee  of  Paris  and  the 
subaltern  agitators  of  the  provinces  was  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter ;  the  moment  was  drawing  nigh. 
The  ministry  lent  their  entire  aid  to  the  conspiracy. 
Didier  feared  but  one  man  in  Grenoble,  that  was 
General  Donnadieu.  In  the  beginning  of  April  De- 
cazes  proposed  the  general's  removal ;  but  the  Duke 
de  Feltre,  seeing  no  reason  for  withdi-awing  him 
from  the  command  of  the  7th  di\'ision,  gave  a  direct 
refusal  to  tlie  strangely  unseasonable  request  of  the 
minister  of  police.  The  general  remained  at  his 
post,  to  the  mortification  of  the  conspirators.  Some 
days  after,  on  the  28th  of  April,  General  Donnadieu 
was  ordered  to  go  to  Besangon  to  preside  over  a 
court  marshal  wliich  was  about  to  ti'y  General  Mar- 
chand.  Who  gave  that  order  V  The  ministi-y.  If 
this  order  was  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  it  must 
be  owned   that   it  wonderfully  coincided  with  the 
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mysterious  proposals  of  the  lieutenant  of  police. 
Donnadieu's  explanation  on  this  head,  in  his  Me* 
morial  to  the  Emg^  clearly  proves  that  he  did  not 
ascrihe  to  chance  the  choice  made  of  himself  to 
preside  over  a  coimcil  of  war  sixty  leagues  from  the 
position  which  he  commanded.  In  this  emergency 
he  consulted  his  own  loyalty,  and  boldly  refused 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  minister,  alleging 
that  Grenoble  especially  demanded  his  presence, 
and  that  he  would  wait  for  fresh  instructions.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  how  Didier  endeavoured  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  general  to  hold  the  command 
to  which  he  dung  so  obstinately,  and  thus  supple- 
ment what  was  weak  and  unavailing  in  the  ordin- 
ances  of  the  government  and  the  solicitations  of 
Decazes. 

The  Duke  de  Berri  was  going  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  had  landed  in 
France.  From  MarseUles  to  Paris,  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  line  the  route  which  she  was  to  take.  On 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  May,  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of 
Grenoble  set  out  for  St.  Vallier,  Vienne,  and  Lyons. 
The  field-marshal  and  his  officers  had  occupied  the 
advanced  posts.  Gloomy  preliminaries !  It  was  by 
a  conspiracy  and  an  attack  by  armed  troops,  and, 
some  days  after,  by  a  bloody  expiation,  that  the 
duchess's  entry  into  France  was  signalised.  Didier 
chose  that  night  for  the  execution  of  his  plot. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  minute  details  of  the 
battles  between  the  soldiers  and   the  insurgents. 
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The  latter  showed  imquestionahle  courage ;  hut  they 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  repelled  on 
every  side,  and  Didier,  who  had  shown  no  less  skill 
than  hravery,  had  scarcely  tune  to  gam  the  forest  of 
Saint  Martin  d'Hf^res,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  combat.  Next  day,  at  five  in  the  evening, 
Colonel  de  Vautre  re-entered  Grenoble,  attended  by 
three  waggons  loaded  with  muskets  and  prisoners. 
On  the  same  day  the  provost-marshal's  court  took 
cognisance  of  the  affair,  and,  on  tlic  Gth  of  May,  the 
Provost-Marshal  Planta  WTote  to  General  Donnadieu 
the  following  letter,  wluch  was  the  first  judicial 
document  connected  with  this  sad  business : — 

"  I  think  tbat  tho  public  safety  reqxiirce  that  I  should  communi- 
cnte  to  you  some  of  the  results  whieb  we  linve  obtained  from  our 
last  euuiiination.  Tbo  movement  whifh  occurred  the  day  before 
yesterday  is  no  mere  fooliah  attempt  made  by  foolish  young  men 
stirring  up  fooliah  peaaauts  oud  grasping  soldiers.  It  has  for  its 
head  a  man  of  great  cunning  and  address,  uuturaUy  too  timid  to 
expoae  liie  person  to  dangers  where  he  could  not  have  Btrong 
hopes  of  success.  Didier  is  the  man,  an  advocate  by  profession, 
ex-master  of  requests  before  the  Hundred  Days,  who  has  betrayed 
every  government  in  turn  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
man  was  ftith  the  brigands  assembled  at  Eybens.  He  directed  all 
their  movements.  Uc  reckoned  on  complete  success  at  Qreuoble, 
and  determined  afterwards  to  assault  Lyons,  which  he  made  sure 
of  overpowering.  Everj'  circumstance  proves  a  complete  imder- 
Btanding  witli  Jacobins,  Napoleonists,  the  lovers  of  continental 
WW,  and  those  who  live  by  revolutions.  To  my  mind,  the  time 
has  come  to  take  great  precautions  and  decisiro  measures.  With 
Didier  was  the  famous  Cousseaui,  who  nommauded  what  was 
called  the  BalaiJlon  laeri  during  the  Hundred  Days.  This  in- 
dividual subscribed  himself  Count  Bertrand  in  liis  aildresses  lo  the 
peasants.     Tlicre  was  a  mysterious  personage  bearing  tho  title  of 
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general,  of  whom  both  Didier  and  Coasseaux  appeared  to  stand  in 
awe.  At  Ejbens  the  man  said  but  little.  He  was  of  small 
stature,  squat  fignre,  and  much  marked  by  the  small  pox.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  and  white  waistcoat.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  roimd  hat.  Thej  thought  the  prefect  had  taken 
his  departure  in  the  afternoon.  Thej  were  sure  of  seizing  the 
general  and  other  authorities,  which  were  to  have  been  replaced, 
and  also  of  imprisoning  the  nobles,  ^." 

Sad  consequences  of  reyolutioni^!  This  flaming 
royalist,  who  accused  Didier  of  having  betrayed 
every  government  in  France  for  twenty  years,  had 
himself  been  successively  royalist,  revolutionist. 
Jacobin,  and  imperialist ;  and,  at  the  moment  when 
he  wrote,  was  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  enrol 
himself  as  a  liberal  under  the  auspices  of  Decazes. 

The  provost-marshal's  court  had  already  been  a 
month  installed  before  it  had  been  employed  in 
any  criminal  case.  But  on  the  6th  of  May,  four 
of  the  one  himdred  and  twenty  prisoners  that 
cumbered  the  place  of  confinement  were  summoned 
for  trial.  The  sitting  was  brief.  The  criminals 
were  brought  forward  to  meet  the  indictment,  and 
the  same  evening,  at  the  request  of  M.  H.  Mallein, 
the  king's  procurator,  the  court  passed  sentence 
on  three  of  them :  the  fourth  was  acquitted.  Devet, 
formerly  a  soldier  of  the  imperial  guard,  scarcely 
thirty  years  of  age ;  Buisson,  a  pedlar ;  and  David, 
all  three  natives  of  La  Mure,  were  tl!e  victims. 
Every  body  knows  how  prompt  and  decisive  the 
forms  of  procedure  in  provost-marshals'  courts  were. 
No  appeal  could  arrest  the  judgments  which  they 
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pronounced.  The  three-fold  condemnation  had 
scarcely  Ijcen  pronounced  when  the  executioner 
appeared  with  the  instruments  of  vengeance. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th,  at  foui*  in  the  afternoon, 
the  prison  gates  were  opened,  in  presence  of  an 
immense  crowd,  in  whose  looks  suUen  discontent 
was  depicted.  Por  several  hours  they  had  crowded 
the  avenues  leading  from  the  Place  St.  Andr6,  the 
High  Street,  and  the  Place  Grenette,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  scaffold  was  erected.  Some  gens- 
d'armea  appeared  first.  Two  priests  followed  after, 
holding  hy  the  arm  the  two  criminals,  Drevet  and 
Buisson.  David  remained  in  his  prison  cell,  expect- 
ing the  king's  pardon,  which  had  heen  solicited, 
for  him  hy  General  Donnadieu. 

When  he  perceived  the  immense  crowd,  Drevet 
mastered  the  convulsive  emotion  which  men  of  the 
greatest  courage  feel  on  the  approach  of  death, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  Vice  VEmpereur ! 
Vwe  PMnperettr !  repeated  Buisson.  rive  le  Rot  1 
cried  several  from  amid  the  crowd.  Drevet  was 
of  the  middle  size,  hut  strong  and  rohust.  Buisson 
was  remarkable  for  a  majestic  hearing  and  nohlo 
and  regular  figure.  Neither  of  the  two  exhihited 
any  of  the  anguish  peculiar  to  men  in  the  moment 
of  death.  The  people,  who  eagerly  expected  to 
see  their  visages  marked  with  the  livid  symlx)l3 
of  dying  criminals,  contemplated  with  amazement 
the  pallid  features,  the  scarcely  visible  contractions 
of  the  lips,  which  alone  betrayed  in  these  unfor- 
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tunate  men  any  thought  of  the  punishment  which 
they  were  about  to  undergo.  The  people  felt  that 
something  great  must  have  imparted  such  courage 
and  serenity  to  those  men,  thus  marching  to  their 
doom.  Glory,  patriotism,  and  the  lore  of  liberty 
sustained  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  Dreret 
and  Buisson  again  cried  Vive  VEmpereurl  When 
they  were  fastened  to  the  fatal  plank,  the  last  word 
which  their  lips  uttered  was  one  of  glory.  Their 
heads  dropped  amid  cries  of  Vive  le  Boil  For  amid 
the  assembled  and  agitated  crowd  were  men  ready 
to  accept  the  last  challenge  of  the  two  criminals. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the  telegraph  con- 
veyed to  the  ministry  the  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Grenoble.  This  intelligence  produced  a  deep 
sensation  in  the  council,  so  much  the  more  as  it 
confirmed  the  ai)prehensions  and  presentiments  of 
some,  while  it  gave  the  lie  to  the  optimist  negations 
of  others.  Ever  since  the  new  ministry  had  been 
installed  in  office,  Vaublanc  never .  ceased  to  lay 
before  the  council  information  of  a  seriously  alarm- 
ing nature  on  the  subject  of  those  intrigues  of 
which  Paris,  Daupliin6,  and  several  other  places, 
were  the  theatre.  The  calm  assurance  with  which 
all  hia  assertions  were  met  by  the  minister  of 
police,  whose  artful  insinuations  always  carried 
the  day  against  tlie  open  and  frank  speeches  of 
Vaublanc,  gave  a  character  of  cowardice  to  the 
commimications  of  the  latter,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  confidence  and   ease   displayed 
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by  the  favourite  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  for  wtiilc  men 
were  ready  to  allow  that  the  minister  of  the  interior 
might  be  correctly  informed  on  some  points,  no 
one  could  suppose  that  anything  was  likely  to 
escape  the  minister  of  police. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  authority  of  the  latter 
was  daily  increasing,  while  the  influence  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  was  constantly  declining. 
Mortified  by  those  heart-breaking  spectacles,  forced 
to  dispute  daily  every  inch  of  ground  which  be 
was  losing  through  the  weakness  of  Richelieu  and 
the  intrigues  of  Decazes,  Vaublanc  had  but  one 
course  to  adopt,  and  that  was  to  leave  the  field 
to  the  iavourite,  who  derided  his  Cassandra  alarms 
and  lulled  to  sleep  the  anxiety  of  Louis  XVIII. 
by"  false  and  lying  reports,  as  well  as  apocryphal 
instruments.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced 
the  law  of  the  29th  of  October,  while  he  secretly 
fe-voured  the  movements  of  the  rebels. 

Matters  bad  risen  to  such  a  pitch  between 
Messrs.  Decades  and  Vaublanc,  that  the  king's 
council  had  already  been  witnesses,  not  only  of 
differences  between  the  rival  ministers,  but  also  of 
violent  quarrels.  The  latter  having  presented  a 
report,  one  day,  respecting  the  seditious  movements 
in  Paris  and  Daupliin6,  a  very  animated  discussion 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  favourite  of 
Louis  XVIII.  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  say  to 
Vaublanc :  "  Yvu  are  only  the  ministei'  of  (he 
Count  d'Arlois;  yon  wish  to  have  more  authonty 
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than  the  king' 8  ministers.'* — "i/^  /  were  more 
powerful  thorn  you^'  cried  Vaublanc,  "JT  would 
exercise  my  injkience  to  accuse  you  of  treason ;  for 
you  are^  Monsieur  Decazes,  a  traitor  to  yowr  king 
and  country.'*  The  council  instantly  broke  up, 
deeply  and  painfully  moved ;  and  some  days  after, 
the  telegraph  brought  the  tidings  of  the  insurrection 
at  Grenoble.  Vaublanc's  predictions  were  thus 
cruelly  confirmed.  The  minister  resigned,  and 
Barb^-Marbois  shared  his  colleague's  disgrace.  The 
portfoUo  of  the  home  department  was  entrusted  to 
Lain^,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  j>ro  tempore, 
to  d'Ambray.  These  were  not  the  men  to  take 
umbrage  at  M.  Decazes.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  stupid  even  in  those  times  of 
mediocrity.  Decazes  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle.  We  shall  soon  see  to  what  account 
he  turned  his  victory. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  friends  of  national  inde- 
pendence had  failed ;  the  precision  of  the  telegraphic 
despatches  could  leave  no  doubt  on  this  head.  In 
this  state  of  things  what  course  remained  for  the 
improvident  and  guilty  minister  ?  A  lenient  course 
would  perhaps  have  su^ested  the  notion  of  his 
having  been  personally  mixed  up  with  the  rebels, 
and  this  he  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prevent. 
A  rigorous  course,  on  the  contrary,  destroyed  all 
connection  between  himself  and  past  events.  His 
choice  lay  between  these  two  extremes,  and  his 
determination  was   speedily  formed.      Vexed  and 
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lUsquietcd,  the  minister  believed  that  liis  tenure  of 
power  and  favour  depended  on  his  creating  a  gulf  of 
separation  between  himself  and  tlie  insurgents,  by 
hunting  them  down  with  merciless  severity.  In  his 
ambitious  reckonings  he  thought  that  it  was  his 
wisest  policy  to  manifest  the  same  rigour  after 
this  event  as  he  had  done  laxity  when  he  ought 
to  have  taken  preventive  measures.  Louis  XVIII. 
was  much  disposed  to  rigorous  measures.  Reasons 
which  we  have  already  enumerated  had  great  weight 
with  that  prince,  wiiose  supreme  desire  was  to  reign 
unmolested.  Ready  to  sacrifice  all  things  at  all 
times  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  and  the 
exigencies  of  an  equivocal  position,  Decazes,  when 
the  first  tidings  of  the  iusurrcction  reached  hun, 
presented  a  detail  of  the  particulars  to  tlie  king. 
The  picture  was  drawn  in  the  darkest  colours,  and 
the  atfair  was  represented  as  likely  to  jeopardise  tlie 
monarchy.  He  could  say  this  with  more  truth  than 
any  other,  had  not  harsh  orders  already  crushed  the 
terrible  plot  in  the  hour  of  its  birth.  Louis  XVIII. 
placed  unlimited  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  bis  minister.  If  he  did  not  counsel  rigorous 
measures,  he  readily  gave  full  powers  to  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue  them.  There  was  nothing  to  arrest 
the  course  of  M.  Decazes.  His  inspii-ation  dictated 
every  one  of  those  documents  which  we  have 
examined.  The  entire  rcsponsibiUty,  therefore,  rests 
with  him.  From  that  moment  his  evil  genius  was 
predominant  and  supreme. 
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appeal  was  allowed  to  all  esoeptionial  measorefi,  in 
ease  of  rebellion^  or  to  a  ample  polioe  le^olatkHi. 
In  fine,  then^  a  Ticdatkm  (tf  tiie  6Srd  artide  of  the 
ebarter  of  1614s,  wtndi  unoonditkMiallj  abcdished  all 
militaiy  coimcilB  azid  exeeptkmal  tnbimals;  in  one 
word,  every  wish  formed  hy  the  Iring^s  faTouiite 
mimfiter  became  law  On  the  9tli  of  May,  the 
proTosf  s  court  gare  place  to  the  miHtajy  anthotides* 
A  coundl  ot  war  was  created  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  de  Vairtx^  ookmei  ct  the  legicHi  of  the  Jsixe. 
It  is  wdl  known  with  what  fearful  rapidity  infcnrm- 
ation  was  laid  before  the  militaiy  commissions. 
Having  possessed  thatnsdTes  <^  the  results  of  the 
five  days*  labour  <^  the  provost's  court,  the  council 
of  war  met  on  the  day  of  thdr  formation,  and  at 
eleven  in  the  morning  thirty  of  the  accused  were 
brought  before  them.  The  charges  were  but  too 
conclusive.  The  majority  having  been  takrai  with 
arms  in  their  hands  could  expect  neitho*  favour  nor 
mercy  from  a  military  council  invested  with  supreme 
authority  in  a  town  which  was  in  a  state  of  si^e. 
The  crime  was  a  flagrant  one ;  the  provisions  of  the 
law  were  formal;  and  the  penalty  was  already 
determined  and  written  down.  Before  they  had  sat 
eight  hours  the  president  collected  the  votes  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  twenty-one  of 
the  accused,  whose  fete  extorted  neither  sorrow  nor 
pity  in  the  breasts  of  that  arbitrary  court.  The 
judgment  was  unanimous.  Night  had  now  come, 
and  the  crowd  went  quietly  away  from  the  spot. 
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On  Priday,  the  10th  of  May,  at  four  o'clock, 
the  death-bell  tolled  at  the  churcli  of  St.  Andrew. 
As  the  clock  mournfully  sounded,  fourteen  prisoners 
emerged,  one  by  one,  from  the  prison  opposite  the 
church.  The  crowd  which  pressed  around  regarded 
them  with  terror.  Fourteen  priests,  each  with 
a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  accompanied  them.  Escorted 
by  a  troop  of  ffens-iFartnes,  the  gloomy  cortege, 
with  slow  and  measured  tread,  passed  through  the 
Street  du  Quai  and  the  Bridge  de  Pierre,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  saw  glittering  before  them  the 
bayonets  of  the  legions  drawn  up  in  battle  order 
on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Gate  de  France.  The 
legions  of  the  Isere  and  I'll^rault,  the  dragoons 
of  the  Seine,  and  the  national  guard  on  horseback, 
here  formed  a  large  square.  The  city  gates  were 
closed,  the  streets  were  deserted,  sadness  filled  each 
heart,  and  sorrow  darkened  every  countenance.  A 
general  sentiment  of  pity  had  taken  the  place  of 
that  delirious  shout,  Vhe  le  Sm !  which  greeted 
Drevet  and  Buisson  on  their  fall.  Grenoble  forgot 
that  her  houses  had  been  chalked  out  for  pillage 
and  desti-uction,  and  lamented  the  sons  of  her 
mountains  going  to  die  so  young  beneath  the  fire 
of  the  soldiers.  The  cortege  had  reached  the 
Esplanade  of  the  Gate  de  France,  a  large  terrace 
on  the  north  of  the  town,  Avatercd  on  one  side  by 
the  Is6re,  and  on  the  other  shaded  by  a  grove  of 
plane-trees  and  sycamores.  The  criminals  then 
knelt  down  on  the  brink  of  the  moat,  and  the 
3g 
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priests  brought  the  crucifix  for  the  last  time  to 
their  lips ;  the  detachment  at  the  extremity  of  the 
square  wheeled  about,  and,  a  few  seconds  after, 
the  fourteen  unhappy  men  fell  pierced  by  a  hun- 
dred balls.     Not  a  cry  disturbed  the  execution. 

During  this  period  prayers  for  a  commutation 
of  punishment,  addressed  to  the  king  by  General 
Donnadieu,  with  a  petition  for  delay  on  behalf  of 
two  of  the  accused,  reached  Paris.  The  minister 
of  police,  the  real  head  of  the  government,  thus 
beheld  that  conspiracy  which  he  had  suflfered  to 
be  hatched  in  the  light  of  day,  which  he  could 
with  ease  have  checked  from  the  first,  come  piece- 
meal into  his  hands.  like  those  wretches  who 
hoist  false  signals  on  the  dangerous  reefs  and  rocks 
of  their  inhospitable  shores,  with  the  hope  of 
receiving  the  spoils  of  shipwreck,  and  rifling  the 
imhappy  beings  whom  they  have  lured  to  destruc- 
tion, Decazes  might  now  contemplate  the  wreck 
which  his  policy  had  created  at  Grenoble.  All 
that  remained  for  him  was  to  appropriate  the 
better  part  of  the  wreck,  and  traffic  in  the  blood 
of  so  many  victims  in  the  most  profitable  manner. 
To  justify  a  policy  which  was  more  than  equivocal 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  create  an  irreparable 
breach  between  himself  and  the  past.  He  was 
now  forced  to  be  as  merciless  as  he  had  formerly 
been  incautious  and  temporising.  He  had  now  to 
dissipate  every  shade  of  doubt  respecting  his  con- 
nection  or   sympathy  with   the  Revolution.      He 
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turned  a  deaf  eai  to  every  appeal  for  mercy  or 
proposal  for  the  commutation  of  punishment.  No 
man  knew  better  the  extent  of  the  danger.  It 
was  therefore  easy  for  him  to  prove  to  the  king 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  work  to  an  end,  and 
making  an  example  such  as  would  for  ever  deter 
any  one  jfrom  imitating  their  conduct.  He  readily 
prevailed  on  Louis  XVIII.  to  push  his  authority  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  rigour.  The  favourite,  in  fact, 
robbed  the  monarch  of  his  brightest  crown  jewel 
— ^the  prerogative  of  dispensing  mercy.  M.  Decazes 
insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  criminals.  The 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  he  said,  depended  on 
this. 

We  subjoin  the  despatch  of  the  minister  of 
police.  The  very  remembrance  of  it  excites  a 
thrill  of  horror.  It  is  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  secret  fears  of  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the 
king.  Could  a  more  pitiless  answer  have  been 
given  to  the  prayers  of  an  entire  town  for  the 
royal  clemency? 

"  Telegraphic  Despatch  from  Paris,  the  12th  of  May,  1816,  at 

four  o'clock  in  the  evening: — 

"The  minister  of  the  general  police  to  General  Donnadieu, 
commander  of  the  7th  military  division. — By  the  king's  orders 
I  announce  to  you  that  the  royal  clemency  is  to  be  extended 
only  to  those  who  have  made  important  revelations.  The  twenty- 
one  condemned  criminals  must  undergo  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  David  also  must  be  executed.  The  decree  of  the  9th, 
relative  to  those  who  conceal  conspirators,  cannot  be  executed 
to  the  letter.     Twenty  thousand  francs  are  offered  to  those  who 
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will  deliver  Didier  at  Lyons,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  May." 

Words  cannot  describe  the  impression  which 
this  sanguinaiy  missive  made  on  the  people  of 
Grenoble.  There  was  nothing  earthly  to  justify 
it,  even  in  the  exigences  of  state  policy.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  hand  which  directed 
the  blow.  The  name  of  Decazes  was  devoted  to 
eternal  execration;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  Bourbon  monarchy  received  a  terrible 
wound  in  the  public  esteem.  The  minister  of  police 
wished  to  add  seven  names  to  the  already  numerous 
list  of  victims  of  the  4th  of  May.  It  was  necessary 
to  obey  him.  The  severe  injunctions  which  he 
addressed  eight  days  before,  the  illegal  measures 
which  he  had  presented,  the  odious  and  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  he  commanded  instant 
death,  told  that  he  was  in  haste  and  would  suffer 
no  delay.  The  telegraphic  despatch  reached  General 
Donnadieu  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  The  execution 
was  fixed  for  the  following  day.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  Maurice  Miard,  a  boy  of  sixteen  (!); 
Jean  Baptiste  Alloard,  an  old  man  of  sixty ;  Claude 
Plot,  a  soldier  of  the  guard ;  Belin,  Mary,  Hussard, 
and  Bard ;  the  three  last,  who  had  scarcely  reached 
the  years  of  manhood,  knelt  down  on  the  spot 
which  was  still  reddened  with  the  blood  of  their 
comrades.  Plot  rose:  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  platoon,  and,  like  Ney,  to  call  on  them  to 
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fii'i;.  His  voice  was  drowned  in  tho  noise  of  the 
drum,  and  he  fell  with  the  rest  of  the  victims. 
The  bullet  wounded  Miard  without  killing  him. 
His  arms  quivered,  and  he  raised  his  head  above 
the  carcases  of  his  companions.  A  second  and  a 
third  shot  put  an  end  to  this  sight,  which  called 
foi-th  exclamations  of  pity  from  the  few  spectators. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  David,  a  twenty-fourth 
criminal,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  No  one  could 
tell  whether  the  bloodshed  would  yet  end. 

During  this  period  the  man  who,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  had  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  after- 
wards, from  motives  of  humanity,  solicited  pardon 
for  his  victims,  was  protesting  loudly  against  the 
vengeance  inflicted,  in  a  noble  manifesto  addressed 
to  the  minister  at  war.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  liim  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1816:— 

"  Ti>-(laj,  at  four  o'clock,  seven  of  the  twenty-one  unfortunate 
eriminalu  who  were  condemned  on  the  9th,  but  whose  execution 
had  bocn  delayed,  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
PuniehmentB  of  this  sort  produce  ii  salutary  effect  whon  tliey 
BTiceeed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  crime  which  caUcd  them 
forth ;  but  they  produce  the  very  opposite  consequences  when 
trnnquillitry  has  been  restored,  and  the  idea  of  tlio  crime  has  been 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  pity  towards  wretches  led  on  by  grent 
criniinuls,  on  whom  alone  henceforth  tho  sword  of  rengeance 
ought  to  fall.  It  ia  in  reply  to  the  ordem  forwarded  this  day 
by  their  excellenties  the  ministers  of  justice  and  police,  dououucing 
tho  hareheat  measures  against  all  the  unfortunate  wretehcs  con- 
cerned in  the  plot  that  I  now  liave  tho  honour  to  address  those 
reflections  to  your  excellency.  Tho  orders  addressed  to  the  pro- 
cUMtof-gaueral  and  the  other  authorities  may  bear  an  interpreta- 
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tion  very  unlikely  to  serve  his  majesty's  best  interests.  I  deem  it 
necessary  and  expedient,  therefore,  that  just  explanations  should 
be  given,  that  punishment  henceforth  may  fall  only  on  the  heads 
of  the  ringleaders.  A  misdirected  zeal,  which  is  put  forth  only 
when  the  peril  has  passed  away,  leads  the  unwary  to  suppose  that 
it  is  only  by  shedding  torrents  of  blood  we  can  duly  serve  a  cause 
just  in  itself,  and  which  can  be  stayed  only  on  the  pillars  of  good- 
ness and  mercy,  and  not  of  useless  severity." 

In  his  laudable  endeavours  to  prevent  the  useless 
effusion  of  blood.  General  Donnadieu  did  not  confine 
his  exertions  to  entreaties  and  protests.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  save  several  victims,  and  par- 
ticularly one  of  his  old  comrades.  At  the  moment 
when  they  were  going  on  with  the  terrible  indict- 
ment before  the  council  of  war,  and  the  scaffold 
was  being  erected,  information  was  brought  that 
the  ringleader  of  the  plot,  or  rather  the  man  who 
was  designated  as  such  by  the  conspirators,  was 
no  other  than  Drouet  d'Erlon,  who  was  concealed 
in  the  house  of  a  notary.  Greneral  Donnadieu 
might  instantly  have  arrested  him  and  brought 
him  before  the  military  tribunal.  Condemnation 
was  inevitable.  But  Drouet  had  fought  beneath 
the  same  banners;  they  had  been  fellow-soldiers 
in  the  campaigns  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
immediately  despatched  to  the  place  mentioned  an 
officer  on  whom  he  could  rely.  The  unfortunate 
Drouet  came  trembling  into  his  presence,  giving 
up  all  for  lost.  His  old  comrade  ran  up  to  him, 
bade  him  fear  nothing,  and  covered  him  with  the 
attire  of  a  lackey;  and  the  same  moment  caused 
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him  to  ascend  in  a  carriage  behind  Madame  Donna- 
dieu,  who  conveyed  him,  thus  disguised,  away 
from  the  town,  and  gave  liim  a  safe  conduct  to 
the  frontiers  of  Savoy.  Thug  acted  at  that  moment 
the  man  who  was  held  up  to  public  hatred  as  the 
author  and  chief  cause  of  the  odious  massacres  of 
1816.  He  never  received  the  credit  due  to  such 
generosity.  This  devotion  to  his  old  comrade  is 
80  much  the  more  praiseworthy  as  he  compromised 
liimself  by  so  doing,  and  brought  on  himself  all 
that  load  of  calamities  wliich  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  press  upon  Mm.  To  understand  aright  all  the 
consequences  of  this  noble  action,  let  us  suppose 
the  commander  of  Grenoble  had  acted  otherwise — 
that  he  had  arrested  Count  Drouet  d'Erlon,  as  was 
his  duty,  and  brought  him  before  the  council  of  war, 
and  there  confronted  him  with  Didier  and  his 
accomplices,  the  examinations  and  discussions  that 
must  then  have  taken  place  would  undoubtedly 
have  shown  how  deeply  the  minister  of  police  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy. All  woiild  have  been  discovered,  and  the 
intrigues  which  at  a  later  period  overturned  the 
government  and  ensured  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
spirators, the  slanders  and  persecutions  which  were 
so  long  undergone  by  the  hero  of  Grenoble,  the 
Uherator  of  Drouet,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Tliat  general,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  been 
created  a  marshal  of  France,  nor  would  he  have 
been  loaded  with   the   marks  of  Louis  Philippe's 
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gratitude  when  he  became  king.  Drouet's  perils 
at  Laf^re  in  1815  and  at  Grenoble  in  1816  were 
not  forgotten. 

We  thought  at  first  that  this  general,  who  at 
a  later  period  had  it  in  his  power  to  recompense 
his  old  comrade,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  would 
have  testified  more  gratitude ;  but  we  have  learned, 
on  the  contrary,  when  he  saw  his  liberator  per- 
secuted by  the  government  of  1830,  he  made  eflforts 
in  his  behalf  in  every  quarter,  but  met  with  nothing 
but  cold  repUes,  founded  on  the  Chrenoble  business. 
That  was  the  consecrated  term.  Meantime  the  man 
who  had  really  directed  every  movement,  and  after- 
wards caused  those  men  to  be  executed  without 
mercy  whom  General  Donnadieu  wished  to  spare, 
was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  He 
was  as  powerful  as  he  had  been  under  Louis  the 
Eighteenth!  This  anomaly  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  revelations  which  Drouet  made  to  Donnadieu  in 
1816,  and  which  he  reiterated  when  Louis  Philippe 
invested  him  with  the  marshal's  baton,  that  at 
Laffere  in  1815,  and  at  Grenoble  in  1816,  he  and 
his  friends  Lallemand,  Leffevre  Desnonettes,  and 
Mortier,  were  but  the  tools  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  secret  mover  in  all  the  conspiracies.  We  return 
to  the  dreadful  scenes  at  Grenoble. 

In  this  series  of  victims  not  a  single  chief  was 
to  be  found.  All  had  escaped  the  melancholy  fate 
which  overtook  their  underlings.  No  name  of  note 
was  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  wretches  which  the 
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decree  of  the  Prefect  Montlivault,  the  faithful  sum- 
mary of  the  ministerial  proscriptions,  delivered  to 
the  servile  avarice  of  informers  or  the  sword  of  the 
assassin.     Where  was  Prince  Talleyrand?    Where 
were  the  ex-ministers,  and  the  relics  of  the  Chamber 
of  the  Hxmdred  Days,  who  had  figured  for  eight 
months  in  the  reports  of  the  chief  of  the  Lyons 
police   and  the   enquiries   of  M.  de  Chantelauze? 
The  friends  of  national  independence  could  not  but 
be  known  to  the  government.     Their  projects  could 
be  no  mystery.     They  harmonised  too  closely  with 
certain  claims  recommended  to  the  congress  of  the 
allied  powers.     Why,   then,   were  not  those  men 
pursued  by  the  law  ?    Why  were  not  their  designs 
and  intrigues  unmasked  ?    Their  crimes  might  easily 
have  been  proved.    If  material  proofs  were  wanting, 
and  moral  evidence  alone  was  at  their  disposal;  if 
they   feared  to   strike  too   high   wliile  they  dealt 
justice,  was  it  right,  at  the  executioner's  hand,  to 
make  victims  at  pleasure  of  the  lost  children  of  a 
plot  which  they  neither  prompted  nor  directed,  and 
of  which  even,  had  it  been  successful,  they  wero 
not  to  reap  the  rewards?    Was  it  right  to  lavish 
on  the  inferior  criminals  all   the  penalties   whicli 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  leaders  ?     Per- 
haps the  excess  with  which  past  punishments  had 
been  inflicted  produced  in  the  public  mind  a  distaste 
for  fresh  executions,  and  thus  those  men  were  saved 
from  revelations  which  would   have  compromised 

them.     It  is  very  probable  that  tliis  entered  into 
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the  calculations  of  the  supreme  director  of  the 
whole  drama. 

From  that  moment  the  names  of  distinguished 
personages  were  withdrawn  from  the  notice  of  the 
public.  Princes  and  barons,  who  had  been  the 
real  movers,  gave  place  to  spirits  of  an  inferior 
caste.  Of  all  that  proud  race  of  factious  and  de- 
signing men,  Talleyrand  alone  suffered  disgrace. 
The  rest  were  lost  in  the  saloons  of  bankers  or 
citizens,  or  in  the  halls  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
formed  there  that  knot  of  ambitious  malcontents 
who  for  fifteen  years  had  two  oaths  on  their  lips, 
and  played  that  celebrated  comedy  of  which  many 
among  them  boasted  at  a  later  period.  Others 
attached  themselves  to  the  secret  societies,  basely 
to  abandon  to  the  executioner  the  unfortunate 
sergeants  of  Rochelle,  as  they  abandoned  Didier 
and  his  associates.  The  chiefs  retired  into  obscurity, 
from  which  they  did  not  emerge  till  1830;  and 
our  notice  is,  therefore,  directed  to  the  unhappy 
men  on  whose  heads  a  price  was  set  by  the  agents 
who  did  the  bidding  of  Decazes.  Of  all  those  who 
had  been  thus  proscribed,  a  small  number  were 
arrested  long  after,  when  wiser  notions  had  begun 
to  prevail.  Brun,  the  dromedary ^  who  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  was  walking  at  large 
on  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble  in  1818.  Lieutenant 
Joly,  who  surrendered  himself  voluntarily,  was  set 
at  liberty. 

We  left  Didier  when  he  was  flying  before  the 
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soldiers  of  Colonel  Vautr^.  For  some  time  the 
liills  and  forests  of  St.  Martin  d'Hdres  afforded 
him  an  asylum  from  the  dragoons.  He  there  hid 
himself  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moxmtains,  which 
extend  as  far  as  Tencin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Isfere,  where  he  was  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  poor  villagers,  one  of  whom  acted  as  his  guide 
across  the  Col  de  la  Coche,  between  Savoy  and  tb* 
valley  of  the  Isfere.  In  these  parts  he  was  rejoined 
by  Dussert,  Durif,  and  Cousseaux,  three  of  liis 
proscribed  associates.  Their  first  interview  was  a 
dismal  one.  Dussert  and  Durif  reproached  Didier 
with  having  led  them  into  an  affair  which  ter- 
minated so  fatally:  Cousseaux  was  furious.  The 
four  met  in  a  cabin  in  one  of  the  petty  hamlets 
scattered  on  the  heights  of  the  Alps.  Didier*s 
companions  were  seated  at  the  comer  of  a  table. 
He,  though  sixty  years  of  age,  and  suffering  much 
from  a  wound  in  his  leg  occasioned  by  the  fall  of 
his  horse,  walked  rapidly  along.  "  You  deceived 
us,"  said  Cousseaux;  you  deceived  us.  Marie 
Louise  was  not  at  Eybens,  as  you  told  us.  No 
one  in  the  town  responded  to  the  emperor's  name. 
You  deceived  us." 

Didier,  whose  mind  was  mastered  by  an  extra- 
ordinary prejudice — who,  since  this  meeting  with  liis 
comrades  in  affliction,  had  endured,  every  moment, 
the  burden  of  their  reproaches,  suddenly  revovered 
Ills  presence  of  mind,  and  turning  to  Cousseaux, 
said,   *'  I  deceived  you,  do  you  say  ?     lixxt  is  that 
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hatred  which  I  bear  the  Bourbons,  which  you  also 
bear  them — you,  whom  they  have  driven  from  your 
homes,  degraded  from  your  positions,  and  robbed 
of  the  means  of  living — ^is  that  a  dream  or  an 
illusion?  *  *  I  deceived  you!  Though  even 
the  name  of  Napoleon  would  not  have  ensured  us 
victory,  was  the  cause  of  national  independence 
and  hatred  against  tyranny,  for  which  we  drew 
our  swords,  less  holy  or  less  just?"  At  this  half 
revelation,  Dussert,  Durif,  and  Cousseaux  were 
silent;  but  next  morning,  as  they  were  crossing 
a  valley,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  OUe 
flow,  Dussert,  who  was  the  least  vexed  of  the 
three,  approached  Didier,  took  him  aside,  and, 
while  Durif  and  Cousseaux  were  walking  on  before, 
begged  him  to  explain  the  mysterious  language 
which  he  had  made  use  of  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  tell  who  was  to  have  been  king  had  their  plot 
succeeded.  "  The  Duke  of  Orleans,"  Didier  quietly 
replied.  "The  Duke  of  Orleans!"  cried  Dussert; 
"  France  would  not  receive  him."  "  This  had 
been  thought  of,"  answered  Didier:  "we  might 
then  have  proclaimed  a  republic."  "  The  Duke  of 
Orleans ! "  repeated  Dussert ;  "  one  Bourbon  for 
another !  I  liked  Louis  XVIII.  as  well  as  the 
Duke  of  Orleans."* 

The   confessions   of  Didier  had  made  a  dismal 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  accomplices.     Was 

*  This  was  declared,  in  1810,  by  Dussert  himself  to  M.  Joseph 
livVf  then  an  ad>'ocate  at  Grenoble. 
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luoro  wanting  to  excite  the  most  treacherous 
tlioughts  in  men  void  of  every  lofty  or  generous 
principle,  especially  at  a  time  when  they  were  feel- 
ing the  keen  edge  of  misery  ?  From  that  moment 
Didier's  destruction  was  determined  on,  if  it  had 
not  hecn  before.  After  the  stormy  scene  which 
we  have  described  above,  Cousseaux  separated  firom 
him.  Dussert  and  Durii'  were  alone  with  liim, 
when  he  reached,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
St.  Sorlin  d'Ar\es,  a  Uttle  callage  in  the  district 
of  the  Mamienne,  where  all  three  stopped  at  a 
little  inn  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Balmain. 
Bidier  was  overpowered  with  fatigue,  llis  wound 
also  gave  him  much  pain.  Ue  had  scarcely  entered 
Balmain's  house  when  he  threw  himself  on  a  trestle 
bed  and  went  to  sleep.  Dussert  and  Durif,  who 
were  more  accustomed  to  moimtain  travelling,  and 
therefore  more  vigorous,  sat  dowTi  in  the  comer 
with  the  landlord.  They  then  told  the  latter  who 
the  old  man  was  that  had  just  gone  to  sleep. 
They  also  informed  him  that  a  very  great  reward 
had  been  offered  to  any  one  who  would  dehvcr 
up  Didier  to  the  French  police,  or  even  make 
knowni  his  hiding-place.  Wliat  else  transpu-ed, 
or  what  secret  compact  was  formed,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  next  morning, 
at  day-break,  Bussert,  Durif,  and  Balmain  secretly 
left  the  inn  of  St.  Sorlin,  and  took  the  road 
towards  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  where  the  nearest 
troop  of  Piedmontesc  f/ens-d'armee  were  stationed. 
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While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy,  a  native  of  TOisans,  J.  B.  Sert, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Dussert,  presented  himself, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  to  the  Prefect  of  Grenoble. 
Thereupon,  after  having  declared  that  Didier's 
retreat  was  known,  he  offered  to  deliver  him  on 
condition  that  pardon  should  be  granted  to  Dussert 
and  Durif.  M.  de  Montlivault  gave  the  promise 
required,  and  placed  a  written  guarantee  in  Sert's 
hands.  He  engaged,  further,  to  see  the  20,000 
francs  paid  down,  but  Sert  refused  to  have  them. 
He  wished  nothing,  he  said,  but  safety  for  his 
kinsmen.  The  price  of  blood  was  paid  him,  how- 
ever, at  a  later  period:  we  shall  find  on  what 
conditions.  After  this  interview  he  set  out.  He 
reached  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  fortified  by  the 
promise  of  the  Prefect  Montlivault,  accompanied 
by  Brigadier  Tissot  and  four  gens-d' amies.  Five 
days  after,  Tissot  returned  with  his  gens-d'ai^iea. 
They  had  been  unable  to  find  Didier.  Sert,  who 
wished  to  act  alone,  would  give  them  no  clue. 
Where  did  Sert  rejoin  the  fugitives  ?  What  agree- 
ment existed  between  them?  It  is  not  necessary 
to  know  that ;  but  when  Dussert,  Durif,  and 
Balmain,  arrived  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Sert 
was  waiting  for  them.  When  Didier  awoke  at 
day-break,  he  found  neither  Dussert,  Durif,  nor 
Balmain  in  the  inn.  Astonished  to  find  them  gone, 
he  questioned  Balmain's  a\  ife,  avIio  stammered  some 
words  in  reply,  and  concluded  by  throwing  li(»rself 
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at  his  feet,  saying,  "Save  yourself!  save  yourself! 
You  are  betrayed !  Tour  life  is  in  danger !  '*  Didier 
understood  her  meaning.  Overwhelmed  with  phy- 
sical and  mental  anguish,  he  would  have  needed 
several  days'  repose.  His  feet  were  swollen.  Tears 
of  misery  coursed  down  his  faded  cheeks.  His 
heart  was  torn  by  the  most  painful  emotions.  He 
set  oflP,  however,  and  crawled  to  the  neighbouring 
wood.  From  this  moment,  lost  in  those  mountains, 
to  whose  windings  he  was  a  stranger ;  destitute 
of  every  resource,  he  had  only  to  suflPer  from  that 
treason  which  was  already  chasing  him  from  his 
last  asylum.  A  herdsman  conducted  him  to  the 
mouth  of  a  gorge,  through  which  he  might  have 
found  his  way  back  to  France.  When  he  reached 
the  simimit  of  the  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  his  guide  had  left  him,  Didier  saw  his 
path  obscured  by  a  dense  fog.  The  neighbouring 
huts  were  not  inhabited.  A  frightful  silence 
reigned  all  around.  There  was  no  one  to  guide 
him.  Lost  in  the  midst  of  strange  rocks,  aban- 
doned to  that  dreary  feeling  which  is  so  apt  to 
trouble  an  unquiet  conscience,  a  faint  feeling  stole 
over  him.  His  strength  totally  failed  him.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  fear,  to  use  the  expression  of 
a  peasant  of  Arves,  who  related  this  melancholy 
odyssie ;  overcome  with  fatigue  and  emotion,  he 
fell  down  on  the  moist  earth. 

In  this  sad  moment  the  days  gone  by,  with  all 
their  history  of  blood  and  proscription,  rose  before 
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liim.  lie  knew  all  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
awful  4th  of  May.  Did  he  not  fear  lest  he  should 
meet  with  some  old  comrade  who  might  demand  at 
his  hands  an  account  of  the  blood  that  had  been 
shed  ?  The  remembrance  of  the  past,  the  agonising 
thoughts  of  the  present,  and  the  dread  of  the  future, 
rendered  him  insensible  to  every  sound.  It  was  a 
fearful  hour.  Abandoned  to  his  fate,  he  again  set  out 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Sorlin.  *  *  Instinctively, 
however,  as  he  descended  the  mountain,  whose 
steeps  he  had  climbed  some  hours  before,  he 
managed  to  quit  the  beaten  paths  which  led  to 
Bahnaru's  hostelry,  and,  after  a  tedious  journey, 
he  reached  a  solitary  house  in  St.  Jean  d'Arves, 
a  little  village  near  St.  Sorlin.  An  old  woman 
sat  on  the  threshold,  of  whom  he  requested  shelter. 
"  Tou  are  the  man  who  conspired  against  the 
King  of  France,  and  whom  they  are  seeking  all 
over  the  country,"  replied  the  old  woman,  when 
she  observed  his  tattered  vestments  and  pallid 
visage.  Didier  trembled,  and,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  said,  "  Ah,  well !  I  am  Didier ;  give  me 
up  to  justice  if  you  please :  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  me  have  some  food  and  repose."  "  Deliver 
you!"  cried  the  poor  woman;  "there  is  but  one 
wretch  in  the  whole  country  capable  of  betraying 
his  guest,  and  that  is  Balmain.  Come  in;  we 
shall  never  betray  you."  His  stay  was  short.  A 
few  moments  after  Didier  took  refuge  in  the  cottage, 
the  master  of  it  entered.     Learmng  who  it  was  that 
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Sat  at  the  table,  the  man  declared  that  he  could 
harbour  him  no  longer  without  subjecting  himself 
to  the  amioying  search  of  the  Piedmontese  police, 
who  had  been  on  foot  since  morning,  and  were 
searcliing  all  the  houses  in  the  valley.  "  One  of 
my  sons,"  he  said,  "will  guide  you  to  an  isolated 
bam  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  and  we  shall 
send  you  provisions  every  night  till  you  are  able 
to  proceed  on  your  journey."  He  could  make  no 
resistance,  and  therefore  left  the  cottage  under 
the  guidance  of  the  boy.  Balmain,  meanwhile, 
was  continuing  his  operations.  Having  returned 
to  St.  Sorlin  with  the  Piedmontese  carbiniers,  he 
burst  out  into  a  furious  rage  when  his  wife  informed 
him  of  Didior's  departure,  and  owned  that  she  had 
xirged  bim  to  fly.  lie  trembled  at  the  disgrace  of  being 
an  informer  without  receiving  the  wages  of  his  infamy. 
The  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  gave  a  keener 
edge  to  his  avarice.  Night  was  approaching.  He 
began  to  feel  discouraged.  He  raved  against  his 
wife,  and  threatened  his  children.  One  of  them, 
at  last,  told  him  that,  as  he  was  returning  iVoiu 
the  pasturage,  ho  had  seen  Didier,  at  a  distance, 
moving  by  a  direct  path  towards  a  bam  in  the 
middle  of  the  forest.  This  gave  a  ray  of  light  to 
Balmain,  who  forthwith  recommenced  his  investi- 
gation, along  oifh  the  carbiniers.  The  sun  was 
fading  from  the  view.  Tlie  forests  were  sombre 
and  noiseless.  Nature  was  wrapped  in  that  deep 
calm  which  stills  the  movements  of  the  heart  and 
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tUe  tumult  of  tUe  jjassions.     Balmain  himBeilf  hsts 
said  that  hjm  courage  now  failed  him.     His  heart 
was  iyegixmrng  to  feel  the  agonies  of  remorse,  when 
lie  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  hy  the  officer  of 
the  detachment,  who  said  to  him  sharply,  ^'Ah! 
Mr.  Landlord,  what  are  you  thinking  of?    Whidi 
path  must  we  fcdlow ?'*     "I  was  thinking,'*  replied 
Balmain,  **  how  we  might  surround  the  ham ;  but 
had  we  not  better  wait  for  the  moon?^      "No,** 
answered  tlie  officer,  ^^we  must  take  adrantage  of 
the  last  light  of  day.     Let  us  proceed."     BalmaiA 
gave  no  answer,  but  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket  where  the  barn 
was  situated.     When  he  beheld  its  thatched  roof^ 
his  vile  soul  surrendered  itself  again  to  his  evil 
propensities.     lie  placed  the  men  around  the  bam^ 
advanced  himself,  with   the  oflBicer  and  two  car- 
biniers, and  opened  the  door.     Didier  was  asleep 
on  the  straw.     Tlio  soldiers  rushed  on  him,  bound 
him,  imd  conducted  him  to  St.  Sorlin.     When  he 
sot  out  on  his  journey,  the  weakness  which  he 
had  felt  some  hours  before,  while  he  was  wandering 
at  large  amid  the  mountains,   gave  place  to  an 
entirely  opposite  feeling  now  that  he  was  in  bonds. 
He  boldly  traversed  the  village  firom  which  he  had 
fled  so  suddenly,  a  prey  to  aU  the  anguish  of  terror. 
Every  one  admired  the  noble  and  serene  expression 
of  his  countenance.    The  thought  of  the  infamous 
treachery  to  which  he  had  fallen  a  victim,  the  close 
[>^^^        ion  and  pursuit  which  he  had  undergone. 
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the  recollection  that  he  had  hold  the  destinies  of 
France  in  liis  liands,  the  stem  vengeance  which 
hung  suspended  over  him,  roused  his  courage  to 
fresh  animation.  At  St.  Sorlin  a  notary's  house 
supplied  the  place  of  a  prison.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  Turin^  from  which  he  was  sent  to 
Prance  at  the  instance  of  the  French  ambassador. 

On  the  18th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Sert  presented  himself  at  the  hotel  of  the  prefect 
of  Grenoble,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  do  Mont- 
livault  a  certificate  from  the  quarter-master  of  the 
royal  carbiniers,  attesting  that  the  infoi-mation 
communicated  by  him  had  led  to  the  capture  of 
Didier.  Sert  and  Balmain  shared  in  the  work, 
and,  consequently,  they  divided  the  prize. 

On  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  travelling  carriage 
drew  up  at  Grenoble  on  the  quay  of  the  Is^rc, 
at  the  hotel  Belmont,  where  General  Donnadieu 
resided.  Four  individuals  alighted — a  superior 
officer  of  artillery,  an  officer  and  sub-officer  of 
gens-d'armes,  and  then  a  taU  man,  clothed  in  a 
great-coat  worn  threadbare,  and  otherwise  miserably 
attired.  His  white  locks  fell  in  very  disorderly 
fashion  down  Ids  neck,  and  mingled  with  his  un- 
shorn and  grisly  beard.  His  mien  was  calm  and 
placid.  lie  seemed  to  suffi^r  more  from  bodily 
weakness  tlian  mental  dejection.  That  man  was 
Paul  Didier,  whom  the  chief  of  the  s<iuadron 
d'Agoult  had  brought  from  the  territories  of  Bar- 
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dinia.  Donnadieu,  who  was  desirous  of  a  private 
interview  with  him,  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  He  has 
given  the  history  of  that  interview  himself,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  The  Gazette  dea  TriburumXy 
in  1840  :— 

^*  After  he  had  dined,  I  talked  for  two  hours  with  him  regarding 
the  great  enterprise  which  he  had  headed.  He  stated  that  he  set 
out  from  Paris,  the  seventeenth  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  stir  France  up  to  rebellion,  having  previously  met  with 
some  leading  and  influential  personages,  who  supplied  him  ^ith 
money  and  gave  him  the  necessary  instructions.  Immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Grenoble,  the  signal  was  to  have  been  given  for  a 
general  rising  throughout  the  country.  Didier  was  to  have 
marched  on  Lyons,  where  he  was  expected  on  the  morning  after 
the  taking  of  Grenoble,  furnished  with  the  essentials  for  an  attack. 
He  told  me  that  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
my  meeting,  very  providentially,  with  Lieutenant  Aribert,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  arrest  me  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. At  eleven  he  would  have  been  master  of  the  town,  where 
all  the  troops  and  inhabitants  were  secretly  favourable  to  his  pro- 
ject.* The  evening  before  the  attack  he  had  taken  part  in  a 
review  which  I  had  made  of  the  battalion  of  TH^rault.  A  captain 
was  along  with  him,  whose  excessive  ardour  he  managed  to  keep 
within  bounds,  confident  as  he  was  of  success,  and  anxious  to  earn 
a  bloodless  victory.  He  told  me  many  other  things  respecting  his 
connection  with  Paris,  which  I  cannot  repeat  here.t  He  was 
taken  from  my  house  to  prison,  where  I  saw  him  for  but  a  minute 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Gkneral  Donnadiou  met  Aribert,  a  lieutenant 
on  half-paj,  who  had  been  instructed  to  seize  him.  The  general,  perceiving 
that  he  was  armed,  stopped  him,  and  ordered  him  to  the  guard-house.  If 
Aribert  had  been  bolder,  and  blown  out  General  Donnadieu's  brains,  the 
Kevolution  would  have  taken  place,  Didier  would  have  entered  the  town  in 
triumph,  and  France  would  have  been  invaded  a  third  time  by  150,000  foreign 
troops,  as  Wellington,  their  commander,  afterwards  declared  to  General 
Donnadiou. 

t  This  letter  was  published  in  The  Gazette  des  Tribunaux^  in  1840,  when 
I  ho  dead  weight  of  the  September  laws  hung  over  the  press. 
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ill  Ills  dimgeon,  where  I  visited  bim  to  learn  whether  in  that  final 
moment  he  had  no  diacloaurea  to  make.  I  found  him  calm  and 
resigned  to  his  fate.  I  spoke  of  the  king,  against  whom  ho  uttered 
no  complaint.  He  then,  under  the  influence  of  deep  feeling, 
uttered  aeverdl  memorable  words,  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
appealed  to  the  great  Judge  of  aJlj  before  whom  he  was  soon  to 
appear.  Those  words,  by  Didier's  eipresaed  desire,  I  hoatily 
transmitted  to  the  king  by  an  extraordinary  despatch.  This 
despatch,  I  am  sure,  is  still  to  be  found  amongst  the  archives  of 
the  state.  The  existing  laws"  forbid  my  giving  it  now  to  tho 
world.  I  withdrew,  full  of  deep  regret  that  such  a  fine  and  manly 
character  had  been  wasted  in  an  enterprise  so  pitiable." 

This  somewhat  mysterious  recital  savours  of  that 
weariness  of  soul  which  its  writer  felt.  He  endured 
twenty  years  of  persecution  on  account  of  the 
Grenoble  business,  and  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  either  to  observe  aUence  or  tell  the  whole 
truth  on  the  subject.  lie  told  enough,  however, 
to  show  that  Didier's  disclosures  had  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  mind.t  They  affected 
him  so  that  when  he  heard  them  he  formed  the 
design,  if  not  of  effecting  Didier's  escape,  at  least 
of  bringing  him  into  the  presence  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Perhaps  Donnadieu  never  admitted  any  one  to  his 

t  The  motives  for  silence  are  no  longer  in  action,  and  we 
therefore  feel  it  our  duty  to  supply  the  gap  which  results  from  the 
general's  reserve.  "We  shall  therefore  phiinly  aay,  what  Donnadieu 
himself  often  distinctly  declared,  that  Didier,  in  his  last  moments, 
said  that  the  king's  moat  dangerous  foes  belonged  to  his  own 
family ;  and  begged  him  to  warn  his  majesty  that  the  author  and 
instigator  of  tho  plot  for  which  he  suffered  was  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. 


■  The  obteiTKlion  in  Ibo  Mcond  n 
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entire  confidence  on  this  subject ;  but  we  are  certain 
that  the  project  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  because 
Didier  had  convinced  him  that  the  despatches 
which  he  might  address  to  the  king  would  assuredly 
be  intercepted  by  the  minister  of  police. 

When,  therefore,  after  an  interview  of  two  hours, 
Didier  was  exhibited  to  the  curious  multitude  and 
sent  off  to  the  prison  of  Grenoble,  Donnadieu, 
smitten  with  enthusiasm  for  the  man  whose  com- 
rades he  had  crushed  and  whose  designs  he  had 
baffled  some  days  before,  went  down  into  the 
garden  of  the  hotel,  and  approaching  General 
Devillers  and  Colonel  de  Vautr6,  who  were  waiting 
for  him,  "What  a  precipice  we  have  escaped!*' 
he  said ;  "  this  Didier  is  no  every-day  mortal.  How 
skilfully  he  had  laid  his  plans!  Were  the  king 
to  create  me  a  marshal  of  Prance,  and  thee, 
Vautr^,  lieutenant-general,  he  would  not  overrate 
our  services."  The  incredulous  smile  with  which 
these  words  were  received  provoked  the  general 
to  detail  the  conversation  which  he  had  just  held. 
Deeply  moved  by  the  disclosures  which  had  just 
been  made,  he  expressed  himself  warmly,  and 
declared  that  Didier  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  that  revolutionary  faction  which  had,  during 
thirty  years,  made  and  unmade  so  many  govern- 
ments ;  vile  intriguers,  who  flattered  every  power, 
to  betray  all  of  them  without  exception.  Entering 
then  on  the  particulars  of  the  business,  he  men- 
tion      '^^yeral    exalted    personages    who,    hidden 
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iMiliind  the  curtain,  were  waiting  till  Didicr  had 
re-enacted  the  20tb  of  March  at  Grenoble,  that 
they  might  make  bettor  use  of  the  event  than  the 
noble  exile  of  St.  Helena  had  done.  "  And  do  you 
know,"  he  asked  in  conclusion,  "who  was  the  last 
person  that  Didier  met  before  he  left  Paris  to 
rouse  the  disbanded  troops  behind  the  Loire,  and 
revolutionise  Lyons  and  Dauphinfi— do  you  know 
him  ?  Talleyrand.  On  the  evo  of  his  quitting 
Paris  he  spent  an  entire  evening  in  Talleyrand's 
cabinet."  "  Talleyrand  ! "  cried  both  at  once ;  "  im- 
possible !  Talleyrand !  who  restored  Louis  XVIII.  1 " 
"Tes,  the  same;  but  he  is  now  neither  minister, 
ambassador,  nor  anything."  "What,  Talleyrand  1" 
murmured  the  two  officers,  as  the  general  retired 
to  his  own  house  to  forward  the  despatch  containing 
Didier's  disclosures  to  the  king. 

Tlic  trial  was  a  very  formal  affair,  cast  in  the 
mould  of  all  such  transactions.  Didier's  confessions 
and  replies  could  not  influence  the  usual  forms,  or 
alter  the  conduct  of  his  judges.  Persuaded  that  the 
enterprise  was  merely  the  isolated  act  of  one  man 
led  astray  by  liis  ambition,  and  wishful,  by  means 
of  pUlagc,  to  renovate  his  own  fallen  fortunes,  no 
one  sought  to  elicit  truth  from  the  imprisoned 
captive.  Those  who  were  more  enlightened  on  the 
subject,  and  might  have  made  the  attempt,  took 
care  to  bury  their  doubts  and  suspicions  in  oblivion. 
When,  therefore,  they  called  on  liim  to  name  his 
accomplices,  they  did  not  expect  to  hear  him  name 
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any  of  the  members  of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
Among  the  papers  brought  forward  at  the  trial,  was 
fomid  a  letter  in  his  own  handwritmg,  which  con- 
tained  only  the  following  words: — " Monseigneur, 
our  efforts  have  failed^  hut  the  threads  are  fwt  all 
broken  y  *  *  It  is  not  even  certain  that  Didier 
was  required  to  name  this  Monseigneur.  There' 
was  no  prying  into  words  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Letters,  and  friendly  relations,  and  all  those  things 
which  public  prosecutors  can  twist  and  turn  so 
dextrously  to  draw  out  a  reluctant  informer,  tvere 
here  dispensed  with.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
irritate  Didier' s  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  capital  accusa- 
tion brought  against  Didier.  During  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  his  trial  and  imprisonment, 
Didier's  courage  never  failed  him.  When  M.  Molle, 
the  advocate  whom  he  chose  to  conduct  his  defence, 
came  into  his  presence,  the  captive  said,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "You  never  undertook  a  cause  so 
desperate.*'  Few  persons  came  to  see  him.  His 
unhappy  wife  and  children  alone  shared  in  the 
sorrows  of  his  prison. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  June,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  he  appeared  before 
the  court.  During  the  two  hours'  discussion,  Didier 
displayed  aU  the  fine  and  noble  traits  of  his  cha-» 
racter.  His  conduct  was  what  it  had  ever  been 
since  he  was  arrested.  He  was  unwilling  to  disgrace 
the  few  remaining  days  he  had  to  live  by  useless 
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lienunciations,  but  determined  to  leave  behind  )iim 
the  most  honourable  recollections.  In  that  trying 
moment  he  effaced  from  his  thoughts  the  political 
interests  for  whicli  he  had  fought,  and  those  vile 
ambitious  aspirations  to  which  he  had  lent  the 
strength  of  his  intellect  and  the  energies  of  his 
nature.  He  did  not  forget,  however,  the  part  which 
had  been  imposed  on  him  when  he  left  Paris,  nor 
the  colour  of  the  banner  which  he  liad  unfurled 
l>efore  the  abettors  of  sedition.  M.  Molle,  as  he 
concluded  the  defence,  begged  the  court  to  recom- 
mend the  accused  to  the  royal  mercy.  Didier 
immediately  tore  the  leaf  of  a  pamphlet,  and  ^vrote 
on  a  scrap  of  paper,  "  I  have  made  my  sacrifice. 
My  family  \vill  make  theirs.  I  thank  my  advocate 
for  his  generous  defence,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
impede  the  course  of  justice.  I  ask  nothing  of  the 
king."  The  deliberations  of  the  court  did  not  last 
more  than  an  hour.  Didier  heard  his  doom  pro- 
noimccd  with  calmness  and  serenity.  His  last 
hours  of  agony  were  mingled  vfith  the  sorrows  of 
liis  family.  The  moments  were  counted  with  fcai-- 
ful  anxiety.  The  bell  of  the  prison  pealed  fortli 
mournfully,  amid  the  screams  of  his  ^rife  and  the 
sobs  of  his  family.  Sad  details,  a  miserable  picture, 
on  which  the  historian  must  draw  a  veil,  while  he 
bends  before  the  justice  of  Grod  and  the  mysteries  of 
Providence. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

General    Donnadieu    once    more    entered    Didier's 
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prison.  One  more  conversation,  of  a  most  grave 
and  solemn  character,  took  place  between  these 
two  men.  "What  must  I  confess?"  said  Didier 
mournfully.  "  In  one  hour  I  shall  be  no  more. 
Tell  the  king  to  get  rid  of  the  men  who  surround 
his  person  and  have  two  oaths  on  their  lips.  Once 
more  tell  the  king  that  his  greatest  foe  is  a  member 
of  his  own  household."  *  It  is  manifest,  as  General 
Donnadieu  formally  declared,  that  that  enemy  was 
no  other  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  name 
Didier  several  times  repeated.  The  general  took 
care  to  transmit  his  information  to  the  king.  Thence 
arose  all  the  persecutions  experienced  by  that 
generous  man,  who  resisted  Bonaparte  when  that 
despot  wished  to  make  himself  emperor,  and  was, 
therefore,  long  the  object  of  his  hatred,  and  vras 
now  destined  to  reap  a  like  recompense  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  king's  person  and  government. 

One  hour  after,  Didier  marched  to  his  fate.  He 
passed  through  the  soldiers  and  the  crowd  on  foot, 
dressed  in  blue  pantaloons,  a  dressing-gown  of 
white  swan's  down,  and  his  head  covered  with  a 
white  nightcap.  Abb6  Toscan  was  by  his  side. 
At  the  end  of  the  main  street  a  piercing  cry  arose 
from  a  window,  which  was  closed  on  the  instant 
Didier  raised  his  eyes.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
the  priest  embraced  the  accused  once  more,  and 
presented  to  his  lips  the  image  of  the  Redeemer 

*  See  a  work  by  General  Donnadieu,  on  Ancient  Europe,  its 
Kinn»  and  FeopU:'    1837. 
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of  mankind.  Bidier  mounted  the  steps  without 
shrinking.  The  executioner  approached :  Didier 
refused  bis  services.  The  clock  of  St.  Louis's 
chiu:cb  struck  a  quarter-past  eleven.  The  mortal 
remains  of  the  conspirator  of  1816  rest  in  the 
cemetery  of  Grenoble.  On  the  monumental  stone 
which  covers  them  is  written,  "  PAUL  DIDIER." 

Travellera  who  have  visited  tlie  mountains  of 
the  Maurienne  will  relate  that,  some  years  after, 
a  man  was  seen  wandering  about  at  St.  SorUn 
d'Arves,  whose  mind  was  a  prey  to  all  the  agonies 
of  remorse,  even  after  the  light  of  reason  bad  long 
been  quenched.  The  wife  of  that  unfortunate  man 
bad  died  diurbig  a  journey  which  he  made  to  Paris 
to  beg  for  the  reward  of  a  treasonable  act,  to  which 
he  deemed  himself  entitled,  but  which,  however,  was 
denied  him.  His  two  cliildrcn  had  been  forced  to 
fly,  in  tura,  from  a  country  where  their  lather's 
name  was  a  disgrace.  They,  too,  Iiad  died  in  misery. 
Repulsed  on  every  hand,  cursed  by  all,  and  without 
an  asylum,  this  man  liad  grown  mad.  In  every 
passing  stranger  he  thought  be  still  beheld  the 
proscribed  and  suJTering  wanderer  who  one  evening 
requested  an  asylum.  *  *  That  man  was  the 
innkeeper,  Balmain. 

This  history  does  not  close  with  the  death  of 
Paul  Didiei".  The  eii'cumstances  that  preceded,  as 
well  as  those  that  followed,  this  bloody  drama, 
were  too  mysterious  and  extraordinary  to  fsdl  into 
oblivion.    Didier's  hand  did  not  liold  all  the  tlurea^ls 
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of  the  intrigue.  Beyond  and  above  him,  other 
names  and  interests  were  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, whose  ambition  and  sympathies  held  nothing 
in  common  with  his.  Whilst  the  ministers  of 
vengeance,  and  those  employed  in  transmitting 
telegraphic  despatches,  were  seeking  only  to  sup- 
press those  accusing  recollections,  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed  cried  aloud,  the  partisans  of  the 
fallen  were  stirring  up  agitation  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  at  the  tribune,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  of  justice.  This  struggle  between  the 
victims  and  executioners  gave  rise  to  unlooked-for 
accusations  and  discoveries.  The  conspiracy  of  the 
4th  of  May  and  the  name  of  Paul  Didier  have 
descended  to  our  times.  The  interesting  particulars 
have  been  continually  augmented,  the  incidents  and 
details  have  gone  on  multiplying,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  mystery  has  cleared  away.  Since  1816,  the 
results  of  the  plot  have  been  developed  in  two 
very  different  individuals.  These  are  M.  Decazes 
and  General  Donnadieu.  The  whole  interest  hence- 
forth attaches  to  them.  In  their  respective  fortunes 
history  must  seek  the  light  that  is  to  guide  her 
through  the  ramifications  of  this  plot.  From  the 
favour  which  he  enjoyed  after  the  Revolution  of 
July,  M.  Decazes  is  admirably  fitted  to  constitute 
the  embodiment  of  that  party  which  triumphed  on 
the  9th  of  August,  for  whose  success  he  had 
laboured  during  fifteen  years.  Donnadieu,  on  the 
other  hand,  visited  with   disgrace,   represents  the 
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vanquished  party  who  continued   faithful  to  the 
elder  Bourbons. 

The  courses  of  M.  Decazes  and  General  Donnadieu 
became  henceforth  clearly  defined.  Up  to  the  year 
1830,  we  find  the  former  loaded  with  the  favours  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
becoming  the  leader  of  discontented  and  ambitious 
traitors,  who  cloaked  their  designs  beneath  the  majsk 
of  liberalism.  Donnadieu,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
butt  of  every  political  impostor,  afflicted  and  perse- 
cuted, never  ceases  to  hear  the  affair  of  Grenoble 
mentioned  in  terms  of  abuse  and  reproach.  1830  is 
an  epoch  of  reform:  the  new  Revolution  cannot 
adopt  a  Mend  of  the  Bourbons,  one,  especially, 
whose  conduct  has  procured  him  such  deplorable 
celebrity.  Decazes,  on  the  other  hand,  prime  and 
sole  instigator  of  the  bloody  transactions  of  1816,  the 
man  who  transmitted  death  warrants  by  telegraph, 
becomes  the  favourite  of  men  in  power,  the  confident 
of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Tuileries.  The  office  of 
keeper  of  the  House  of  Peers,  the  distribution  of 
secret  bounties,  renewed  from  year  to  year,  are 
more  than  a  meet  recompense  for  the  services 
rendered  by  this  man  to  the  victorious  party.  If 
General  Donnadieu,  who,  after  all,  did  no  more 
than  resist  a  deadly  blow  aimed  at  the  monarchy, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  had  vainly  supplicated  the 
royal  clemency,  executed  the  orders  imposed  on 
him,  seemed  too  deeply  compromised  to  figure  in 
the  military  staff  after  1830,   how  came   it   that 
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c^  beroism  hj  the  reij  men  who  repulsed 
io  obrtinalcfyr  li^  then,  the  latter  was  rqgaied 
Cor  his  fiddit  J  and  deration  to  the  cause  of  the 
B4ertoration,  hoir  did  it  haj^en  that  the  olfaer* 
though  at  the  same  egodi  and  mider  the  same  or- 
comstances  his  ccmduct  had  a^aientl^  been  marted 
by  a  more  zeakms  and  actire  demotion  to  the  same 
canse,  was  honoured  and  rewarded  r  If  the  seirioes 
r^idered  by  the  one  were  real  and  sinoefe,  those  of 
the  other  were  only  the  morements  of  an  odious 
comedy*  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  sqiarate  this 
dilemma.  The  public  and  private  rewards  lavished 
on  M.  Decazes  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Fhilqipe, 
give  the  clue  to  the  explanation  of  that  man's 
equivocal  conduct  during  the  time  that  he  enjoyed 
royal  favour.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom  Didier 
said  to  his  latest  hour :  '^  Let  the  king  get  rid  of  the 
men  by  wham  his  person  is  surrounded^  who  have 
two  oaths  on  their  lips.^'  This  is  not  all,  we  can  now 
publish  it  without  hesitation,  history  can  no  longer 
conceal  the  truth.  On  the  testimony  of  Didier  and 
Drouet  d'Erlon,  we  can  affirm  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  the  secret  instigator  of  the  plot  at 
Grenoble,  in  1816. 

For  tliirty  years  M.  Decazes  has  constantly  been 
dosirous  of  destroying,  by  every  expedient,  every 
recollection  of  1816,  while  Donnadicu  has  never 
ceased  to   claim  their  verification.     By  a  fatality 
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altogether  singular,  the  name  of  the  first  appears 
like  the  detta  ex  machina  in  the  comedy  as  often 
as  it  becomes  necessary  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
transaction  or  a  disclosure  to  suppress.  Any  man 
who  wishes  to  bring  back  the  recollections  of  the 
plot  of  Grenoble  is  sure  to  obtain  a  secret  interview. 
No  man  is  secure  against  his  importunities.  Any 
one  who  disobeyed  him  or  his  friends  was  sure  to 
be  hunted  down  till  he  promised  silence  or  oblivion. 
At  what  price  were  those  secret  stipulations  pur- 
chased ?  Of  all  the  men  whom  then  servility  and 
ambition  dragged  through  the  dirt,  Decazes  was 
tho  man  who  was  most  successful  in  buying  up 
accusers.  Donnadieu  pursued  an  entirely  opposite 
course,  and  never  shunned  any  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  1816.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  his  language  has  never  varied,  and 
the  bold  pertinacity  with  which  he  has  recalled 
those  days  of  bloodshed  and  misfortune  arc  no 
less  significant  than  the  efi'orts  of  Decazes  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
himself.  The  parallel  between  the  conduct  of 
these  two  men,  moving  side  by  side  in  the  same 
event,  each  in  his  own  path  different  and  opposite, 
is  among  the  most  singular  which  history  has  to 
unfold. 

To  complete  our  recitals  we  shall  give  one  other 
extract  from  the  Memoirs  compiled  from  the  Archives 
of  the  Police,  which  J.  Peuchet  gave  to  the  world 
in  1836.      No  man  was  better  qualified   to  speak 
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oonceming  the  secret  history  of  that  epoch.  Under 
the  republic  he  had  directed  the  contentioas  matters 
that  related  to  the  ^nigrants,  priests,  and  conspira- 
tors. He  had  afterwards  also  passed  ten  Tears  of 
his  life  in  the  o&ce  of  the  Paris  police — that  rasi 
receptade  into  whidi  so  many  rnvsteries  of  crime 
daily  found  their  way.  His  rerdations  haye  thrown 
a  li^t  oitirdy  new  around  many  episodes  oi  mo- 
dMiT  histofT.  ^d  anMmgst  other^  the  conspindeB 
oi  liaisnoder  and  GrenoUe.  His  account  of  tiie 
last,  whidi  the  reader  will  find  in  the  fifth  ydmne 
oi  those  mcmoorsy  is  wdl  worthy  of  attention. 
After  giying  those  detaik  with  whidi  the 


is  already  acquainted,  he  goes  on  to  say :  ^  In  ISla, 
at  the  moment  when  the  imperial  throne  was  gJTTug 
way,  Didiar  prc^posed  to  the  Qrkanist  party  a  ^xn 
which  oi  necessity  would  create  a  fi^esh  rerolntion. 
His  ]dan  was  to  lend  a  seeming  co^^peratian  to  the 
foUks  of  the  royalists  and  create  a  panic  ?*T»Miit^ 
the  holders  oi  the  national  weahh,  and  then  roose 
the  rdks  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  in  the  name  at 
Napoleon.  As  it  was  impossble  for  the  Istter  to 
re-«4[^)ear,  it  would  be  ea^  to  determine  the  officers 
most  de^^  comprcmiised,  and  dhest  their  interest 
to  the  side  of  the  Duke  (^  Orieansw  The  repablicans^ 
unable  to  resuscitate  that  form  of  goyemment  whidi 
they  most  cherished^  would  readily  admowiedge  the 
authority  of  the  sen  of  one  of  thdr  leaders,  while  the 
owiiers  of  tke  ckozch  domains  and  the  wealth  of  the 

odes  woold  not  hesttate  to  e^ouse 
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the  interests  of  a  prince  who  could  afford  them  a 
positive  guarantee."  After  other  curious  details 
respecting  Didier  and  the  movements  of  the  Orlean- 
ists,  Peuchct  comes  to  the  conspiracy  of  Grenoble, 
and  winds  up  with  the  following  reflections :  "  I 
cannot  conceive  how  that  plot  was  ever  permitted 
to  reach  maturity  when  I  behold  the  archives  of  the 
police  filled  with  accm-ate  information  respecting 
the  conspirations  and  declarations,  from  a  hundred 
quarters,  respecting  the  plots  which  were  hatching 
in  Dauphin(5.  I  know  that  the  Count  Decazes 
received  information  from  every  quarter,  and  yet 
constantly  kept  his  eyes  shut.  Before  1830,  his 
conduct  seemed  to  me  inexplicable;  I  have  since 
solved  the  enigma.  M.  Decazes  might  long  before 
have  prevented  the  outbreak  which  took  place,  and 
so  have  saved  the  blood  which  flowed.  He  knew 
everything.  If  he  was  totally  ignorant  on  the 
subject  it  could  only  be  because  the  inteUigoncf 
which  found  its  way  to  every  one  connected  with 
the  police  department  never  reached  the  hotel  of 
the  minister.  Didier,  who,  with  a  sabre  in  his 
hand,  had  endeavoured,  under  the  fire  of  musketry, 
to  rally  the  insurgents,  when  he  beheld  the  total 
.  rout  of  his  followers,  sought  his  own  safety  in 
flight,  and,  after  a  series  of  incredible  adventures, 
found  his  way  to  the  Piedmontese  territory.  Being 
discovered,  however,  by  the  King  of  Sardinia's  car- 
biniers, he  was  given  up  to  the  provost's  court  in 
France.  Didier  was  lirought  to  trial,  and,  after 
3l 
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a  vain  attempt  at  self-defence,  was  condemned  to 
death.  His  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1816.  From  that  moment  his 
family,  whicli  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities 
of  misfortune,  was  sustained  by  the  bounty  of  a 
stranger'a  hand.  The  Revolution  of  1830  withdrew 
the  veil  nhich  overclouded  this  mystery.  The  con- 
stant favours  bestowed  on  Didicr's  son,  of  which 
he  proved  himself  In  every  way  deserving,  and  the 
important  offices  entrustetl  to  him  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  furnish  abundant  proof  as  to  the  cause 
which  his  father  supported. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Simon,  the  son  of  Paul 
Didier,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1811,  to  the  editor 
of  The  Courrier  de  I'Is&re,  in  which  he  repelled 
with  indignation  the  assertion  of  that  journal  that 
his  father  wished  to  establish  a  miUtary  tyranny 
in  1816,  we  remark  the  foUo^ving  passage : — "  And 
even  if  my  father,  who,  as  I  learned  from  my 
mother,  passed  several  hours  with  the  Diike  of 
Orleans  before  the  plot  broke  out,  had  wished  to 
elevate  him  to  the  height  of  power,  would  it  have 
been  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  instruments  of 
his  elevation  ?  Machiavel  gives  that  advioe,  and, 
therefore,  that  policy,  if  ungrateful,  is  not  new." 
This  letter  having  been  laid  before  the  supreme 
court  at  Grenoble  in  1811,  the  chamber  of  indict- 
ments declared  that  it  contained  nothing  criminal ; 
which  does  not  prove  that  it  was  either  false  or 
ill-founded. 
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bidieb's  children  and  associates. 

The  fiavours  enjoyed  by  all  the  members  of 
Didier^s  fjBUDodly  after  1830,  the  rewards  granted 
at  the  same  period  to  the  criminals  of  1816,  afford 
a  most  condusive  proof  against  the  Orleanists,  and 
a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  Didier's  insur- 
rection was  midertaken  to  forward  their  interests. 
By  itself  it  would  not  afford  a  rigid  proof;  but, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  proofs 
that  present  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  memoir  of 
Paul  Bidier  became  a  sort  of  talismanic  protection 
to  all  who  were  implicated  in  the  affair  of  1816. 
Por  fourteen  years  his  name  was  a  sufficient  pass- 
port to  the  munificence  of  the  heroes  of  July.  All 
the  heroes,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  of  1816,  their 
families,  relatives,  and  friends,  shared  in  the  spoil. 
Even  the  homicide  Pieschi,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  associated  with  Paul  Didier,  received  a  part 
of  the  plunder.* 

Paul  Didier  left  four  children — ^Louis,  Rosalie, 
Pauline,  and  Simon.  Louis,  who,  under  the  empire, 
had  been  the  auditor  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
prefect   of  the  Lower  Alps   during  the   Hundred 

•  See  the  supplement  to  The  Moniteur  of  the  Ist  December, 
1835,  containing  a  report  laid  before  the  court  of  the  House  of 
Peers  by  M.  de  Portals,  on  the  plot  of  Fieschi. 
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Days,  was  received  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
4th  of  May  hy  M.  Flory,  a  Parisian  banker,  who 
placed  him  over  his  house  at  Rouen.  In  that 
town  he  married  a  rich  heiress,  Mdlle.  Guedan, 
daughter  of  an  architect  in  Paris.  In  1830  he 
was  made  prefect  of  the  Somme,  and  soon  after 
created  secretary  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
He  died  a  counsellor  of  state.  Eosalie  and  Pauline 
married  the  brothers  Pluchaire,  the  one  of  whom 
was  an  advocate  at  Grenoble,  the  other  a  merchant 
at  Lyons.  After  1830  the  latter  was  named  receiver 
at  Mont^limart;  the  former  was  made  procurator- 
general  at  Montpellier.  Secret  indemnities  were 
given  to  the  brothers  Fluchaire,  to  Louis,  Simon, 
and  Bosalie  Drevon,  the  widow  of  Paul  Didier. 
Beyond  the  circle  of  this  family,  there  were  other 
families  to  be  recompensed.  These  were  the  petty 
movers  in  the  drama.  They  would  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  July  heroes,  had  no  one  taken 
their  cause  in  hand.  The  sum  annually  allotted 
to  the  criminals  of  1816,  their  widows  and  children, 
amounted  in  1841  to  13,601  francs  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Isfere  alone.  Many  names  are  wanting 
in  the  list  published.  Dussert  and  Durif,  two  of 
Didier's  comrades,  his  last  companions  in  flight, 
were  brought  in  some  months  ago  for  a  consider- 
able sum.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  reward 
was  conferred  for  the  silence  maintained  by  them 
a  year  ago,  when  the  legal  authorities  of  Grenoble 
knew  that  we  were  wishful  to  collect  documents 
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bearing  on  the  history  of  1816.  The  same  pro- 
mise was  made  before,  in  like  circumstances, 
to  several  other  individuals ;  among  others,  to 
Captain  Joly.  Whether  the  promise  was  kept  we 
do  not  know. 


ASSASSINATION 


ov 


THE   DUKE   DE   BOURBON, 

PEINCE  DE  C0Nd6. 


MOBAL    AJSTD    PhYSICAX    IMPOSSIBILITIES    OF    HIS    COHMITTiyO 
SfICIDB  —  ISTBIOUES      AKD      CoBBESPOimEKCE      OP      THE 

Oblea^s  Family  with  the  Pbinoe  db  Cokdb — ^Vabious 
Testimokies. 


On  the  27th  of  August,  1830,  the  capital  was 
startled  by  the  news  of  a  tragical  and  mysterious 
event.  What  man  in  Prance,  or  even  in  Europe, 
does  not  recal  with  astonishment  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond6  ? 
He  ended  his  days  by  suicide,  said  some  interested 
parties !  *  *  No,  answered  public  opinion.  *  * 
The  whole  life  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  is  proof 
sufficient  that  such  an  act  could  never  have  been 
contemplated  by  him!  *  *  What!  could  that 
illustrious  old  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
regulated  by  the  purest  sentiments  of  religion  and 
morality,  whose  word  had  a  hundred  times  con- 
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demned  suicide,  have  given  the  lie  to  his  whole 
past  life  hy  one  act  of  guilt  and  folly  ?  The  prince 
lay  violent  hands  on  himself  I  His  well-known 
sentiments  contradicted  such  a  supposition!  *  * 
ITie  wretches!  they  have  assassvnated  him  I  Such 
was  the  spontaneous  cry,  the  readily-uttered  judg- 
ment, of  all  Prance  respecting  the  event  I  That 
opinion  was  rooted  aud  fixed  in  every  heart !  *  * 
Ask  all  around  you;  each  one  will  answer,  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart.  They  have  assassi^iated  him  I 
Posterity  will  confirm  that  judgment.  Very  soon 
after,  when  curiosity  arose  as  to  the  prohahle  per- 
petrators of  that  odious  crime,  the  public  voice 
singled  out  the  Baroness  de  Feuchferes.  The  private 
life  of  that  woman,  her  avaricious  disposition,  the 
sway  which  she  exercised  over  the  prince,  the 
interest  which  she  had  to  annul,  by  fresh  arrange- 
ments, his  testamentary  favours  towards  herself, 
naturally  made  her  the  object  of  very  grave  sus- 
picions. Those  suspicions  were  not  altogether  real. 
It  was  afterwards  clearly  proved  that  the  odious 
baroness  was  not  the  only  guilty  party.  If  equity 
allows  us  to  infer  that  the  party  most  benefited 
by  the  crime  was  the  most  guilty,  the  benefits 
which  accrued  in  consequence  to  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  family  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were 
abettors  and  accomplices  in  the  assassination  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  August,  1830.  We 
shaU  hereafter  see  that  other  evidence  corroborates 
the  assertion,  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  those 
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corrupt  and  servile  tribunals  which  so  slavishly 
obeyed  the  behests  of  that  vicious  system  which 
has  just  fallen,  that  the  memory  of  the  ex-King 
of  the  French  will  be  for  ever  blasted  by  one  of 
the  most  horrible  crimes  of  our  age. 

Not  far  from  St.  Leu  lived  the  sole  representative 
of  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  monarchy,  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond6.  The  greatest  men 
have  their  failings,  and  it  is  weU  known  that  this 
prince  was  influenced  by  that  tender  regard  for  the 
female  sex  which  was  excused  in  those  great  kings, 
Francis  I.,  Henri  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.  Amid  the 
vexations  of  exile,  his  royal  highness  fixed  his  regards 
on  a  woman,  still  young,  whose  fascinating  exterior 
concealed  a  heart  at  once  avaricious  and  odious ! 

The  Englishwoman,  Sophia  Dawes,  whom  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  singled  out  of  a  large  family  as 
the  object  of  his  adoration,  accompanied  that  prince 
on  his  return  to  France  in  1814.  In  June,  1818, 
the  banns  of  marriage  were  published  between 
M.  Adrien  de  Feuchferes  and  Madame  Sophia  Clark, 
widow  of  William  Dawes,  resident  in  Paris,  9,  Rue 
Neuve  des  Capucines,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Clark  and  Jane  Walker  his  wife.  They  afterwards 
set  out  for  London,  which  Mrs.  Dawes  reached 
first.  "  I  only  wait  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Feuchferes," 
she  wrote  to  his  royal  highness  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1818,  "  to  end  this  grand  affair." 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  London  on  the 
6th  of  AngP'  ^^  year,  at  the  parish  of 
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St.  Martin's -in- the-fields.  The  name  Clark  does 
not  appear  in  the  register  of  the  marriage.  That 
name,  which  she  used  in  France,  was  dropped  in 
England.  In  1825  the  prince  wished  to  make  her 
a  present  of  a  million  francs,  and,  in  order  to 
manage  this  without  affecting  his  current  expenses, 
he  resolved  to  sell  the  Palais  Bourbon.  But 
Madame  Feuchferes  met  this  proposal  with  the 
keenest  resistance.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to 
a  loan.  What  motive  led  her  to  act  thus?  Ser 
own  self -interest ;  for  the  projected  sale  comprised 
the  entire  palace,  and  she  already  coveted  the 
pavilion,  with  the  garden  and  its  appendages. 
His  royal  highness  refused  her  this  favour,  giving 
her,  instead,  a  sumptuous  apartment,  the  expenses 
of  which  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand 
francs.  At  a  later  period  she  changed  her  mind 
on  the  subject,  because  it  was  only  intended  to 
sell  a  portion  of  the  building,  and  reserve  the 
buUduigs  occupied  by  herself  and  her  family. 
Besides,  her  mind  was  occupied  vdih  the  marriage 
of  one  of  her  nieces. 

In  fact,  in  the  August  that  followed,  the  same 
palace  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of 
M.  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes  with  Mdlle.  Dawes, 
who  received  jfrom  the  prince  a  dowry  of  1,000,000 
francs.  Mathilde's  father,  who  resided  then  in 
England,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  followed 
the  humble  calling  of  a  fisherman,  unwilling  to 
undertake  so  long  a  voyage,  or  rather  Madame  de 
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Feuch^res  being  unwilling  to  have  him,  commis- 
sioned Madame  the  Baroness  de  Feucheres,  and  his 
son  James,  to  represent  him  at  the  marriage.  A 
spacious  and  magnificent  apartment  was  prepared 
for  tlie  newly-wedded  pair,  at  the  expense  of  his 
royal  highness ;  but  on  tlie  husband's  refusal  to 
occupy  it,  it  was  bestowed  on  the  brother  of  the 
bride,  M.  James  Dawes,  who  at  the  same  time 
received  the  sum  of  200,000  francs.  He  was 
created  a  Baron  soon  after,  and  received  from 
the  munificent  prince  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Flassans,  in  Provence,  which  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Cond^  family  through  that 
of  the  Prince  de  Rohan.  For  several  years  M.  de 
Feuch6res  continued  to  regard  his  wife  as  innocent ; 
but  after  a  violent  quarrel,  which  arose  in  his  bouse- 
hold,  he  was  grieved  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  hia 
wife  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  Jlonseigneur, 
as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose,  but  that  she  had 
been  his  mistress.  This  cruel  disclosure  led  to  a 
breach  which  was  made  known  to  the  public.  The 
colonel,  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
said :  "  From  this  moment  I  cease  to  consider  my- 
self a  member  of  your  royal  highness's  household, 
which  I  shall  never  more  enter."  Madame  de 
Feucheres,  pelding  for  a  moment  to  the  tempest, 
thought  fit  to  retire  from  the  Palais  Bourbon  for 
some  time;  but  she  returned  soon,  and  without 
difficulty  permitted  the  duke  to  bequeath  to  lier 
St.  Leu,   and  the   domain  of  Boissy.      Not  long 
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after  this  uproar,  she  visited  the  baths  of  Aix,  in 
Savoy,  &om  which  she  wrote  to  the  prince :  "  While 
you  are  occupied  with  the  delights  of  the  chase, 
dearest^  I  am  nuining,  on  my  side,  after  kings, 
queens,  and  princes.  My  fondness  for  the  last  you 
know  has  long  been  my  great  weakness. '^^ 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  munificent  acts 
of  the  duke  towards  Madame  de  Feuchferes  and  her 
family.  *  *  We  shall  see  hereafter  in  what  way 
she  showed  her  gratitude  for  so  great  kindness.  *  * 
It  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  events  in  the  drama 
which  is  about  to  occupy  our  attention. 

It  was  not  without  sad  emotions  that  the  prince 
heard  the  distant  murmurs  which  announced  the 
downfal  of  the  throne.  It  would  be  a  gross  error 
to  allege  that  he  was  a  passive  spectator  of  that 
mournful  catastrophe;  only  we  must  mark  the 
various  shades  that  flitted  across  his  moral  position, 
from  the  events  of  July  up  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  duke  reaped  the  reward  of  his  benevolence  on 
that  occasion,  for  he  had  no  fears  for  his  personal 
safety :  the  people  adored  him ;  no  danger  therefore 
could  menace  him.  On  the  backs  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  was  vrritten :  "  Long  live  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon !  No  harm  can  come  near  him ! " 
Without  regarding  the  fact  in  its  political  bearings, 
we  must  admit,  what  it  is  impossible  to  dispute, 
that  the  prince,  urged  by  necessity,  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  **  He  had 
several  explanations  with  myself,"  says  M.   de  la 
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Villegontier,  "and  appeared  to  me  to  have  no 
reserve  or  hesitation.  It  was  he,"  he  added,  **  who 
traced  out  the  path  followed  by  myself  on  that 
occasion."  His  letter  of  adhesion  was  short,  ex- 
plicit, and  free  from  embarrassment.  In  his  heart, 
however,  he  felt  a  lively  concern  respecting  Charles 
the  Tenth,  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  the  family  of  the  Duke  de  Berri.  Ten  days 
before  his  death,  he  said  to  Bonnie,  "  Bonnie,  we 
have  only  two  pieces  of  intelligence  to  learn — ^the 
arrival  of  Charles  the  Tenth  at  his  destination, 
and  the  certainty  that  his  health  has  not  suffered. 
We  may  then  go  on  as  before."  On  the  16th,  the 
news  of  Charles  the  Tenth's  embarkation  reached 
him.  On  the  20th,  Queen  AmeUa  paid  the  prince 
a  gracious  visit,  and  M.  de  la  Villegontier,  who 
was  a  spectator,  tells  us  that  he  ai^eared  more 
than  usually  at  ease.  Another  witness,  however, 
viz.  M.  de  ViUette,  tells  us  that  it  was  with  a  sort 
of  indignation  that  he  tore  away  a  tricolor  ribbon 
which  the  queen  with  her  own  hand  placed  in 
his  button-hole.  The  people  of  St.  Leu,  appre- 
hensive of  danger  to  his  person,  gathered  round 
his  palace ;  and  several  individuals  tried  to  pervert 
the  circTimstance  into  a  proof  that  the  people  were 
hostile  to  their  benefactor.  He  was  soon  convinced, 
however,  by  the  proofs  of  love  and  respect  which 
marked  their  conduct  on  the  25th  of  August,  which 
was  his  birthday.  He  said  to  Bonnie,  "  Ah,  well ! 
they  wished  to  make  me  think  that  the  people 
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complained  of  me.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  other- 
wise. They  deceived  me."  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  tranquillity  which  such  proofs  of  attachment 
would  give  to  his  mind.  Once  only,  when  musicians 
sung  the  air,  When  com  one  he  ha/ppier  than  in  the 
bosom  of  one^B  family?  that  piercing  expression 
of  feeling  from  those  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
his  kindness  recalled  his  banished  kmsmen,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "Alas!  what  a  birthday!''  "His 
royal  highness,"  said  M.  Leduc,  a  partner  of  the 
mayor  of  St.  Leu,  "received  the  authorities  with 
peculiar  kindness;  nor  did  am,ythmg  about  him 
indicate  that  his  mind  w(zs  pre-occupied^ 

ThffEL  came  the  26th  of  August,  that  fatal  day 
whose  history  now  claims  our  attention.  It  com- 
menced with  a  keen  altercation  betwixt  the  duke 
and  Madame  de  Feuchferes.  Such  a  scene,  however, 
was  no  novelty,  and  was  not  at  aU  an  event  likely 
to  lead  to  such  a  result  as  that  which  led  to  so 
much  sorrow.  The  Count  de  Coss6  came  to  St.  Leu 
on  the  26th  with  the  view  of  soliciting  his  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  some  persons  whom  he  had 
placed  in  the  king's  service.  His  mission  was 
connected  with  pensions  and  personal  succour,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  as  M.  de  la  Ville- 
gontier  said  by  way  of  reply  to  the  reports  which 
were  in  circulation.  On  the  history  of  his  reception, 
as  weU  as  of  the  day's  transactions,  we  must  consult 
M.  de  Coss^  himself.  He  received  him  politely, 
and  requested  him  first  to  remain  at  St.  Leu  for 
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a  few  days,  and  afterwards  to  sleep  there  for  one 
night ;  and,  when  the  count  manifested  a  wish  to 
return  to  Paris  the  same  day,  he  inrited  him  to 
dinner.  "We  cannot  reconcile  such  an  invitation 
with  a  predetermination  to  destroy  himself.  They 
soon  after  entered  the  dining-room,  where,  M.  de 
Coss6  alleges,  all  went  on  as  usual.  Madame 
de  Choulot,  of  the  family  of  Chabannes,  a  friend 
of  Madame  de  Feuch&res,  says,  "  The  prince's  mind 
was  perfectly  tranquil  on  the  2%th  of  Augusi.  It 
is  not  true  that  he  rose  from  the  table."  During 
the  repast,  M.  de  Coss6  noticed  with  reproaches 
some  caricatures  of  which  Charles  X.  was  the 
subject;  but  liis  royal  highness,  unwilling  to  dis- 
course on  political  matters,  very  properly  changed 
the  subject,  and  dined  substantially.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room he  caused  a  very  amusing  article  from 
one  of  the  public  journals  to  be  read.  At  nine 
o'clock  he  accompanied  M.  de  Coss(5  as  far  as  the 
threshold.  On  his  return,  he  ordered  a  gaming- 
table to  be  brought.  We  may  remark  that  since 
the  affairs  of  July  this  amusement  had  been  dis- 
continued, and  was  now  resumed  for  the  third 
time  only.  The  party  broke  up  at  half-past  eleven. 
The  prince  kindly  saluted  all  the  company  as  he 
withdrew.  He  had  lost  eleven  counters.  He  did 
not  pay  them,  and  contented  himself  by  saying 
"  To-morrow."  He  went  upstairs,  and  nothing 
further  occurred  but  a  sign  of  kindness  addressed 
by  him  to  his  people. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  M.  de  Chonlot 
received,  at  Chantilly,  a  sunmions  to  come  to 
St.  Leu  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  painful  scene  which  had  occurred 
between  himself  and  the  baroness,  a  fresh  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  order  his  appearance  at 
eight  instead  of  ten.  No  other  account  can  be 
given  of  this  change.  *  *  Tes ;  he  was  setting 
out  on  a  journey  next  day  perhaps,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  household.  Hence,  perhaps, 
his  sign  of  farewell.  The  duke  calculated  wrong 
as  to  his  journey !  *  *  Let  us  hear  the  deposition 
of  M.  de  Belzunce : — "  Since  I  put  away  from 
my  mind  the  idea  of  suicide,  I  must  entertain 
that  of  a  horrible  plot,  and,  as  no  confusion  was 
observable,  he  could  not  have  died  either  in  the 
position  or  in  the  place  where  he  was  found."  No : 
the  witnesses  of  the  26th — M.  de  la  Villegontier, 
M.  and  Madame  de  Pr^jan,  M.  le  Count  de  Coss6, 
M.  de  Belzunce — ^utterly  disbelieve  in  suicide.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  such  a  thing.  The  prince  was  alone  in 
his  chamber.  M.  Bonnie,  his  surgeon,  and  Lecomte, 
his  valet  de  chambre,  were  near  him.  His  mind 
was  tranquil.  He  was  silent  while  the  surgeon 
dressed  his  wound;  but  that  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. His  valet  requested  to  know  at  what 
hour  he  would  like  to  be  called.      "At  eight," 

prince,  in  his  usual  quiet  manner.     The 
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unfortunate  old  man  was  now  alone.  *  *  He 
was  now  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  of  men;  but 
we  can  still  follow  him  for  some  time.  •  •  He 
always  wore  two  watches.  One  was  a  hunting 
watch,  which  he  wound  up  himself.  The  other 
was  a  common  one,  wlxich  he  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  valet  Oe  chmnhre.  He  wound  up  his 
watch.  When  Messrs.  Bonnie  and  Lecomte  had 
gone,  he  blew  out  the  two  candles  which  had 
been  lighted  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  went  to  bed. 
They  had  burnt  about  half  an  hour — not  two  hours, 
as  has  been  pretended.  According  to  Manoury's 
deposition,  they  were  found,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  burned  hardly  an  inch  each,  wliich  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  put  out  after  tliirty-five 
or  forty  minutes.  The  following  proofs  show  that 
he  had  gone  to  sleep.  He  was  afflicted  with  an 
inguinal  hernia  in  the  loft  side,  of  which  no  one 
knew  except  the  valets  and  the  medical  attendant. 
The  latter  recommended  him  to  remove  the  bandage. 
This  he  had  done,  and  the  bandage  was  found  in 
the  bed.  The  handkerchief  also  showed  that  he 
was  reckoning  on  the  morrow.  His  highness  used 
to  make  a  knot  in  it  when  he  wished  to  remember 
anything.  At  eight,  Lecomte  came  to  the  prince's 
door,  according  to  order.  He  knocked;  no  one 
opened.  He  called ;  no  answer  was  given.  He 
retired  into  his  chamber,  where  he  was  joined  by 
M.  Bonnie,  who  wished  to  render  his  usual  medical 
A  second  attempt  was  made  at  the  door. 
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— Still  profound  silence. — He  instantly  went  down 
to  Madame  de  Eeuchferes'  apartment.  Her  conduct 
at  that  decisive  moment  merits  study.  Wliat  did 
she  do?  She  scarcely  took  time  to  dress  herself, 
which  is  very  natural.  But,  what  was  less  so,  she 
did  not  come  down  hy  the  private  staircase  which 
led,  not  from  her  own  apartment,  but  from  the 
corridor  below  to  the  room  adjoining  his  royal 
highness's  sleeping  apartment.  It  was  easy  for 
her  to  do  what  she  alleged  she  had  done.  In  the 
presence  of  the  counsellor  who  acted  as  reporter, 
she  said,  "  I  presume  that  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  then  was,  I  must  have  gone  by  the  private  stair- 
case by  which  the  servants  usually  passed.''  No, 
madam,  you  did  not;  you  neither  ascended  nor 
descended  by  that  private  staircase ;  that  is  a  settled 
fact.  "  Madame  de  Feuchferes  ascended  by  the 
principal  staircase,  with  myself  and  Lecomte,"  said 
M.  Bonnie ;  "  she  was  between  us  two.  She  said 
to  me,  *  If  the  prince  does  not  answer^  it  mil  be 
necessary  to  force  in  his  door.^  "  They  were  in  the 
waiting-room,  and  every  one  remarked  that  the 
secret  staircase  had  remained  open  all  night.  It 
led,  not  into  the  chamber  of  Madame  de  Feuchferes, 
but  (which  is  important)  into  the  corridor  below, 
which  any  one  might  reach  by  the  vestibule,  and 
allowed  any  one  to  come  from  the  park  and  the 
court  to  his  royal  highness's  door.  The  bed-room 
of  Madame  de  Feuchferes  opens  near  the  staircase. 
Every  one  was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  which 
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Manoury  remarked  to  Lecomte,  observing,  "  You 
did  not  draw  the  bolt,  then;"  to  which  Lecomte 
answered,  "  I  thought  it  had  been  shut,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  matter."  What  we  insist  on 
is,  that,  after  the  room  was  opened,  Madame  de 
Eeuchferes  did  not  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fatal  staircase  by  retiring  in  that  way,  but  rather, 
contrary  to  all  reason,  regained  her  apartment  by 
the  principal  staircase.  One  witness,  Hippolyte 
Jerdme,  declares  that  he  saw  her  descend  by  it  after 
the  chamber  door  had  been  forced  in. 

We  must  now  re-enter  the  chamber  of  death.  At 
first  sight,  the  bed  appeared  to  have  been  arranged 
by  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  strangers  to  his 
royal  highness's  habits.  It  was  usually  placed 
about  an  inch  jfrom  the  bottom  of  the  recess, 
according  to  Hippolyte  Jerdme,  that  the  wainscot- 
ing might  not  be  hurt.  The  woman  Bontemps, 
and  Dubois,  a  rubber,  who  made  the  bed  on  the 
26th,  maintained  that  they  had  pushed  it  off  as 
usual.  It  was  now  observed  to  be  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  bottom  of  the  recess.  The  manner 
in  which  the  bed  was  pressed  was  no  less  remark- 
able. The  prince  used  to  lie  in  his  bed  in  such 
a  fashion  that  his  valets  de  chambre  could  never 
understand  why  he  did  not  tumble  out  in  the  night. 
Indeed,  to  prevent  accidents,  they  used  to  fold 
the  coverlet  four  times,  to  raise  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  bring  the  feathers  to  that  side.  The  front 
therefore  was  always  sunk,  while  the  middle  was 
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observed  to  be  raised  up.  This  was  not  known  to 
the  persons  who  made  the  bed  again  after  the  crime 
had  been  consummated :  they  tried  to  make  it  sink 
in  the  middle.  Dupin,  the  advocate,  thus  expressed 
himself :  "  I  have  seen  it,  and  can  afi&rm  that  the 
pressing  down  towards  the  middle  and  the  removal 
jfrom  the  bottom  of  the  recess  were  circumstances 
quite  contrary  to  the  habits  of  Monseigneur.  One 
part  of  the  bed  was  distinctly  marked,  which  was 
not  as  the  prince  had  left  it."  The  opinion  of  all 
that  entered  the  room  was,  that  no  man  of  his  age 
and  corpulency  could  have  made  such  an  impression. 
The  same  things  were  included  in  the  deposition  of 
M.  B/Ouen  Desmallets,  the  old  prefect,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract :  "  He  often  went 
to  St.  Leu,  when  his  royal  highness  often  invited 
him  to  dinner.  When  he  heard  of  his  death,  full  of 
grief  and  surprise  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  chdteau. 
Ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death,  it  seemed  to  him  impossible.  He  told  his 
wife  and  children  that  he  could  not  have  believed 
he  had  committed  suicide  had  he  not  been  assured 
by  himself  that  the  only  mode  of  entering  his  room 
was  by  a  door  which  he  opened  and  shut  himself. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  idea  when  he  observed  the 
very  little  disorder  that  there  was  in  the  bed.  A 
strong  handy  leaning  heavily ^  would  have  made  an 
equally  sensible  impression.  The  coverlet  was  raised 
as  if  some  one  had  wished  to  warm  the  bed ;  but  the 
edsres  were  not  sunk." 
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To  Manouiy  it  appeared  that  the  hed  had  rather 
been  re-arranged  than  unmade.  We  must  notice 
particularly  one  other  important  circumstance.  The 
prince  had  tender  feet,  whicli  were  apt  to  swell 
towards  the  close  of  the  day.  That  they  might 
not  be  confined  in  slippers,  he  had  leather  solea 
attached  to  the  feet  of  his  pantaloons,  and  thus  he 
had  no  demand  for  slippers  on  a  soft  carpet. 
Ilowever,  they  placed  them  within  his  reach  every 
evening ;  but  next  morning  they  were  found  again 
in  the  same  place.  M.  Bonnie  remarked  that  he 
always  saw  them  neai"  the  stool  on  which  he  dressed 
liis  wound.  The  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  when 
they  repaired  the  disorder  wliich  tliey  had  occa- 
sioned, placed  the  slippers  close  by  the  bed. 

We  now  notice  the  position  of  the  body.  •  *  It 
was  in  a  state  of  imperfect  suspension.  The  toes  of 
his  two  feet  rested  gently  on  the  ground ;  the  knees 
were  sUghtly  bent.  One  of  those  present  tried  in 
vain  to  pass  his  hands  beneath  his  feet,  and  even 
imder  his  heels.  The  body  was  in  the  proper  line  of 
suspension ;  the  centre  of  gravity  was  not  lost.  The 
knot  which  touched  him  was  not  a  running  knot ;  the 
handkerchief  did  not  form  a  noose  around  his  neck, 
but  a  handle  on  which  the  comers  of  his  jaws 
rested ;  so  that  the  prince  might  have  escaped  death 
by  supporting  liimself  on  the  casement,  or  even  by 
steadying  himself  on  his  feet. 

It  is  very  rare  that  men  who  contemplate  suicide  do 
not  think  of  averting  suspicion  from  those  who  dwell 
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under  the  same  roof  with  themselves.  Wherefore 
should  the  mnocent  be  thus  compromised  ?  Is  the 
suicidal  act  which  he  is  about  to  perpetrate  not  crime 
sufficient  ?  Will  the  future  bring  no  charges  against 
his  memory  ?  And  could  a  descendant  of  the  House 
of  Cond6  be  indilBferent  to  the  opinion  of  posterity  ? 
Would  he  not  deem  it  necessary  to  leave  behind  him 
some  such  writing  as  the  following :  "  I  have  dis- 
posed of  myself ;  let  no  one  be  molested :  "  as  evidence 
sufficient  to  exculpate  any  one.  No  such  writing 
was  anywhere  found.  Wherefore,  then,  was  the 
hypothesis  of  suicide  first  adopted  ?  Wherefore  did 
that  hypothesis  exercise,  even  without  their  know- 
ledge, a  baneful  influence  on  the  most  honourable 
of  men  ?  We  are  already  acquainted  with  the  reason. 
People  knew  that  it  wcls  always  easy  to  induce  his 
royal  highness  to  open  his  door.  The  morning  quar- 
rel might  become  a  pretext.  The  difficulty  tctzs  not 
to  enter,  but  to  quit  a  room  which  had  only  one 
mx)de  of  egress,  and  was  shut  within !  A  corpse  in  a 
chamber  which  shut  internally  !  Suicide  has  been 
committed !  Under  this  impression,  which  prevailed 
in  every  mind  and  prevented  any  suspicion  £rom 
arising,  the  first  operations  took  place.  The  first 
information  was  laid  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Leu, 
who  supposed  that  it  was  his  royal  highness' s 
practice  to  bolt  his  chamber  door  when  he  went 
to  sleep.  Lecomte  gives  the  following  explanation 
on  this  subject :  "  It  is  wrong  to  make  me  say  that 
the  prince  used  to  draw  the  bolt.     During  the  three 
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years  which  I  spent  in  his  service,  I  did  not  find  it 
shut  more  than  twenty  times.  It  often  occurred  to 
tiinn  to  draw  the  holt  by  day,  hut  never  by  night." 

When  the  door  of  the  private  staircase  was  closed, 
that  of  the  corridor  being  one  of  which  the  valet  de 
chambre  kept  the  key,  he  might  rest  without  fear. 
Thus,  on  the  21st  of  August,  when  they  came  at  six 
in  the  morning  to  announce  Queen  Amelia's  visit, 
the  door  leading  to  the  corridor  being  once  passed, 
they  found  their  way  without  difficulty  to  the 
cushion  of  the  prince,  whom  they  found  fast 
asleep. 

We  must  next  explain  a  circumstance  which 
the  reader  will  readily  perceive  to  be  important. 
We  refer  to  a  stool  which  was  placed  near  the 
victim,  where  the  criminals  resolved  to  counterfeit 
a  suicide.  It  was  found  beside  the  casement,  not 
in  the  embrasure.  It  was  inclined  obliquely.  In 
a  plan,  which  was  drawn  to  represent  the  occur- 
rence, figured  a  stool,  but  situated  within  the 
prince's  reach.  Frangois,  a  valet,  to  whom  the 
plan  was  exhibited,  said  "  the  stool  here  represented 
was  too  far  off  to  be  of  use ; "  and  M.  Bonnie 
supported  this  declaration,  which  carried  its  own 
explanation  with  it,  by  saying :  "It  was  in  the 
place  which  it  commonly  occupied,  between  the 
bureau  and  the  embrasure,  nearly  a  foot  from  the 
body.  Wishing  to  be  sure  whether  all  assistance 
was  vain,  I  disarranged  it  with  my  foot;  but  I 
declare y  positivehf,  that  it  could  not  have  served 
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the  suicide's  purpose  ;  even  if  he  had  had  free  use 
of  his  handSy  to  hook  himself  on  to  the  sash  fastenimg 
and  been  able  to  mount  on  the  stool,  it  was  not  so 
placed  as  to  facilitate  the  project  contemplated.^^ 
Manoory  also,  who  first  entered,  and  who  proceeded 
from  the  bed  to  the  casement  before  the  shutters 
were  opened,  encountered  no  obstacle.  "  I£^*'  he 
said,  *^  there  had  been  a  stool  either  in  front  or 
by  the  side,  I  should  of  necessity  have  been  thrown 
down." 

Messrs.  Bonnie  and  Letellier,  physicians  at  Saint 
Leu,  also  drew  up  a  report  imder  the  impression 
that  an  act  of  suicide  had  been  perpetrated.  The 
latter,  with  a  spirit  of  candour  which  does  him 
honour,  thus  expresses  himself :  "  If  we  had  been 
able  to  suppose  that  the  death  of  the  prince  could 
have  been  the  result  of  a  crime,  we  might  have 
taken  the  necessary  precautions.  *  *  But  no  one 
had  amy  suspicion. ^^  They  acted  therefore  under 
the  influence  of  this  potent  prejudice,  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten.  After  minutely  examining 
the  body,  those  gentlemen  soon  found  that  he  was 
really  dead.  The  carcass  was  cold,  and  the  limbs, 
both  upper  and  lower,  were  stiff.  They  therefore 
inferred  that  death  miist  ha/ce  resulted  from  stran- 
gulation.  This  consequence  was  by  no  means 
necessary,  nor  was  it  in  keeping  with  the  facts 
which  have  been  stated.  "  From  the  position  of 
the  body,"  they  said,  "  and  the  objects  that  sur- 
roi-    "   ^    it,  it    seemed    probable   that    his    royal 
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liighncss,  after  going  to  bed,  rose,  tied  the  hand- 
kerchiefs very  close,  mounted  the  stool,  and  then 
pushed  it  off."  What  are  we  to  think  of  this 
hypothesis,  when  it  is  plain  that  the  stool  was 
not  \rif hill  reach  or  avaHahlo  for  his  use  ?  The 
king's  procurator  at  the  court  of  Pontoise  came 
before  three  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Godard 
and  Deslions.  These  two  physicians  th-ew  up  tlie 
following  report :  "  Round  tlie  neck  was  a  white 
cravat  with  two  turns ;  in  front  was  a  mark  witliout, 
which  is  called  ecchymose,  with  a  depression  more 
marked  towards  the  left,  whero  the  knot  of  tlie 
cravat  was  found.  Tlie  tongue,  which  was  of  a 
blue  colour,  scarcely  came  out  of  liis  mouth.  The 
two  legs  bore  large  marks  in  front  of  recent  excoria- 
tion. Blood  was  flowing  from  the  canal  of  the 
urethra, 

"  The  body,  externally,  bore  no  other  marks  that 
required  notice.  The  right  side,  on  which  the 
prince  used  to  rest,  presented  that  cadaverous 
paleness  which  necessai'ily  characterises  the  most 
inclined  parts  of  a  dead  body.  We  therefore  think 
that  he  piiobablv  died  from  asphyxia,  in  conse- 
quence of  strangulation ;  but  the  body  must  lie 
opened  to  determine  precisely  the  manner  of  his 
death." 

As  we  have  seen,  tliosc  physicians  gave  no  formal 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strangulation,  and 
therefore  only  alleged  aspht/xia  ««  a  probable  cavae. 
"  When  two  talented  pbyscians  come  to  conclusions 
3  o 
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SO  indefinite,"  says  M.  Gendrin,  in  a  learned  discus- 
sion of  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  the  violent 
death  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  "  it  must  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  state  of  the  hody  had  furnished  very 
slender  grounds  for  a  deliberate  judgment.'' 

In  one  of  the  prince's  writings  was  read  the 
touching  request :  "  J  desire  that  I  may  be  buried 
at  Vincennes,  near  my  ill-fated  aon^  That  idea 
never  quitted  his  mind  from  the  year  1804.  It 
mingled  with  his  last  farewells  when  he  was  con- 
templating a  scheme  of  which  he  could  not  antici- 
pate the  results !  What !  would  not  the  pious 
feeling  which  dictates  that  last  wish  protest  with 
energy  against  the  interpretation  which  was  admit- 
ted for  the  moment  ?  A  suicide !  whose  only  hope 
is  in  eternal  annihilation,  making  religious  prepara- 
tions for  death ;  and,  besides,  how  can  we  suppose 
that  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  dared,  at  sucli  a  moment, 
to  think  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ?  Exciting  sorrow 
in  the  company  of  departed  heroes,  and  creating 
fearful  contrasts  for  himself,  could  he  have  wished 
to  shut  up  within  the  same  sepulchre  the  man  who 
showed  himself  so  worthy  of  a  glorious  name  i  and 
the  man  who  was  wishing  to  stamp  it  with  disgrace  ? 
The  prin<:e  commit  suicide  I  Like  Louis  XIV.  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  feared  death ;  as  a  Cond6  he  had 
braved  it  in  the  field  of  battle ;  as  a  man,  far  from 
the  perils  of  war,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
it.  Besides,  a  noble  sentiment  bound  him  to  life. 
ry  was  talking  to  him  on  the  2Gth  of  August 
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of  the  yeneration  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  having  remained  in  France. 
He  grasped  his  arm  fervently  and  answered :  "Is  it 
for  men  like  me  to  feel  disquieted  ?  I  am  seventy- 
five  years  old,  and  tread  on  the  hrink  of  the  grave, 
but  what  would  become  of  those  around  me?" 
The  prince  only  rejoiced  in  making  people  happy. 
When  sickness  attacked  any  of  his  people  he  was 
sure  to  enquire  into  his  situation.  The  good  which 
he  did  was  immense,  and  he  did  all  in  secret.  He 
used  to  say,  "  a  good  deed  is  worthless  when  its 
owner  is  known.'' 

The  arrest  of  M.  de  Polignac  became  a  grand 
topic,  and  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  Duke 
do  Bourbon's  drawing-room :  "  Ought  the  minister 
to  destroy  himself  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  revolutionists  ? "  M.  Hostein 
seemed  to  favour  the  afl^mative,  and  the  prince 
replied :  "  Do  you  dare  hold  such  language !  Know, 
Monsietu*  Hostein,  no  man  of  honour  can  commit 
suicide.  That  is  the  act  of  a  coward  only.  Wliat 
an  example  to  society!  I  will  not  speak  to  you 
as  a  Christian,  though  I  might  have  begun  by 
doing  so.  In  the  eye  of  religion  suicide  is  the 
most  enormous  of  crimes;  and  how  can  a  m<m 
present  himself  before  his  Ood  before  he  has  had 
time  for  repenta/nce  ?^^  He  expressed  liimself  thus 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1830 ;  and  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that,  after  fourteen  days,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
renouncing  the  principles  which  had  regulated  his 
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whole  past  life,  gave  way  to  that  mean  and  guilty 
impulse !  that  he,  forgetting  entirely  that  reflection 
so  just,  which  he  had  recently  expressed  with  so 
much  dignity,  wished  to  give  society  an  example 
so  dangerous,  that  he  wished  to  bequeath  to  history 
such  a  remembrance  of  himself— he,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  treading  the  footsteps  of  the  throne, 
knowing  so  well  what  an  example  he  owed  to  all ! 
— the  man  who,  aloud,  expressed  his  terrors  when 
he  said,  ^^  How  com  a  mem  present  himself  before 
his  Ood  before  he  has  had  time  for  repenta/nce  ?^^ 
Shall  we  not  recognise  in  that  outcry  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience  an  anticipated  defence  ?  Yes ; 
the  idea  of  suicide  is  morally,  is  physically,  incapable 
of  being  entertained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  body  of  the  prince 
was  suspended  from  the  fastening  of  the  inner 
shutter  of  the  window  on  the  north  side,  and  that 
the  point  of  suspension  was  six  feet  four  inches 
from  the  floor  of  the  apartment.  Even  a  very  tall 
man  must  have  raised  his  hand  far  above  his  head 
before  he  could  fasten  the  cord  of  suspension  to 
the  hook  of  the  sash.  To  any  one,  especially  to 
the  prince,  whose  wound  rendered  him  unable  to 
raise  his  hand  so  high  as  his  head,  a  stool  required 
to  be  within  reach.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  stool,  which  was  placed,  not  in  the  embrasure, 
but  in  the  outer  angle  of  the  casement,  could  be 
of  no  use  to  the  prince.  The  stool  was  evidently 
too  far  out  of  the  way  for  him  to  arrange  the 
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suspension  cords  from  it ;  it  was  therefore  said 
that  he  pushed  it  away  as  he  leaped  up,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  was  a  short  way  off.  On  an  oil- 
cloth it  might  have  slidden,  but  on  a  thick  carpet 
it  must  have  been  upset.  Besides,  even  supposing 
it  had  been  within  reach,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
he  could  have  mounted  it  without  assistance.  His 
letters,  for  many  years,  proved  his  infirmity.  In 
one  of  his  letters  we  find  that  at  the  solemnities 
at  Eheims,  in  1825,  he  deemed  it  miraculous  that 
he  was  able  to  scale  the  steep  approaches  to  the 
throne  without  a  cane.  Manoury  declares  that  he 
could  not  climb  the  principal  staircase  but  with 
very  g;reat  pain — that  he  rested  his  feet  gently, 
one  after  the  other,  on  each  step,  and  supported 
himself  on  his  cane.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  for  him  to  arrange 
the  suspension  eords.  Men  of  high  rank,  we  all 
know,  must  carry  about  with  them  an  awkward- 
ness which,  for  softness'  sake,  we  may  tcTm  princely. 
Dexterity  is  acquired  only  by  repeated  intercourse 
with  the  external  world.  There  necessity,  and  some- 
times pain,  teaches  men  valuable  lessons ;  but  a 
prince  is  required  to  resign  to  others  a  multitude 
of  cares  which  he  could  not  overtake  without 
altering  the  fashion  of  his  life.  This  was  the  bane 
of  tliat  journey  to  Varcnnos ;  brought  up  witliln 
the  shade  of  the  palace,  the  illustrious  fugitives 
could  neither  make  preparations  for  the  voyage, 
nor,  when  the   trying   moment  came,   could  they 
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make  proper  use  of  their  advantages.  By  going 
on  foot  a  quarter  of  a  league,  the  entire  royal 
family  would  have  been  saved;  but  for  this  exer* 
tion  they  were  incompetent.  From  his  childhood, 
awkwardness  rendered  the  Prince  de  Cond6  unfit 
for  a  multitude  of  cares  which  others  were  but 
too  happy  to  relieve  him  of,  Obry  has  said,  "  I 
was  at  St.  Leu — sick — I  could  not  see  mon  seigneur 
either  hanging  from  the  window  or  even  in  his 
bed.  My  associates  told  me  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  found,  and  I  instantly  declared  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  made  those  knots  on 
the  handkerchiefs.  In  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  prince  was  engaged  in  duck-hunting  at 
Ghantilly,  Fanier,  his  usual  attendant,  being  absent, 
he  called  on  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  hamlet. 
I  carried  his  gun.  But,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen,  he  begged  me  to  take  the  road  behind  the 
Chateau  d'Enghein,  and  rejoin  him  at  the  hamlet. 
The  cord  of  the  little  boat  having  broken^  I  begged 
his  highness  to  make  a  knot.  Se  tried  to  do  so 
three  or  four  times^  but  in  vain ;  and,  though  I 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  showing  hhn  the  mode  of 
doing  so,  he  could  not  manage  it;  tlie  knot  always 
slipped.  I  was  obliged  to  push  the  boat  to  the 
other  side  with  a  pole.  It  was  evident  to  m£  that 
his  highness  could  not  make  a  strong  knot.^^  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  spent  his  strength  in 
useless  efforts  to  tie  the  strings  of  Iiis  shoes,  he 
summoned  one  of  his  servants,  to  whom  ho  made 
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the  following  confession :  "  I  am  quite  awhward^^ 
His  bodily  state,  indeed,  proved  the  physical,  as 
his  constant  expressions  of  his  sentiment  did  the 
moral,  impossibility  of  his  having  committed  such 
a  crime.  His  awkwardness  had  a  noble  excuse. 
In  1793  he  received  a  sabre  wound  which  cut  the 
tendons  of  three  of  his  fingers.  "  Though  completely 
cured,"  says  M.  de  Quesnay,  "it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  tie  a  knot."  Besides,  his  left  shoulder- 
bone  was  broken,  and  he  could  not  raise  his  hand 
to  the  level  of  his  head.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  tie  those  knots,  especially  those  of  the  first 
handkerchief.  A  contemplation  of  these  facts  proves 
indisputably  that  the  prince  was  the  victim  of  some 
vile  assassin.  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  the  26th  of 
August.  In  the  teeth  of  such  irrefragable  testi- 
mony, we  have  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the 
Prince  de  Condi's  assassination.  But  our  researches 
will  lead  to  proofs  yet  more  precise,  which  impli- 
cate the  cousin  of  the  victim,  the  ex-King  Louis 
Philippe. 

VARIOUS   TESTIMONIES. 

The  prince  was  no  more.  His  body  lay  in  state. 
There  he  was,  his  visage  uncovered,  surrounded 
by  the  appendages  of  religious  and  military  cere- 
monies. The  sight  of  the  corpse,  we  know,  always 
awakens  remorse  in  the  breast  of  the  murderer. 
Wlien  Lecomte  looked  on  his    murdered  master, 
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he  could  not  suppress  the  exclamation,  which  one 
of  his  comrades  heard,  I  have  a  load  at  my  hea/rt. 
Manoury,  who  heard  him,  told  him  it  was  his 
duty  to  tell  all  that  he  knew.  Lecomte  held  his 
peace.  Some  days  after,  when  he  hegan  to  feel 
the  danger  into  which  his  hurried  declaration  might 
hetray  him,  he  awkwardly  explained,  I  have  a  load 
at  my  heart  because  Madame  de  Fetwh^res  has  made 
me  relinquish  my  establishment  to  enter  the  princess 
service.  He  was  hound  hy  a  treaty  with  his  suc- 
cessor not  to  resume  his  calling  as  a  perfumer  in 
Paris.  This  explanation  was  rejected  hy  his  com- 
rades, and  will  he  scouted  hy  every  man  of  sense. 
What  is  more  trouhlesome,  he  took  the  desperate 
resolution,  before  the  court,  of  denying  this  state- 
ment, though  attested  by  two  witnesses.  What 
did  he  declare  before  the  court?  After  having 
said,  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  a  load  upon  my 
heart ;  and  then  added,  "  I  am  too  much  afflicted 
by  the  prince's  death,  and  the  consequences  which 
it  must  bring  upon  me,  to  feel  easy  in  my  mind. 
But  I  did  not  make  such  a  statement,  and  I  repel 
the  explanations  which  have  been  attached  to  it." 
Lecomte  thus  rejects  the  only  sensible  explanation 
of  his  words,  and  then  makes  a  denial  which  can 
never  weigh  against  the  positive  declarations  of 
Dupin  and  Manoury. 

It  is  certain  that  Madame  de  Peuchferes  ascended 
by  the  principal  staircase,  and  that  she  also  de- 
scended the  same  way.      We  have  already  stated 
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why  she  did  so.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  on 
the  sad  morning  of  the  27th,  Manoury  remarked 
to  Lecomte  that  be  had  not  bolted  the  door  of 
the  private  staircase  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 
The  other  answered,  "  I  thought  it  had  been  shut, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it."  In  the  presence 
of  the  counsellor  who  reported  on  the  case,  he 
made  a  deposition  quite  at  variance  with  that 
reply — that  when  he  went,  with  M.  Bonnie,  to 
inform  Madame  de  Feuchiires  that  the  prince  gave 
no  answer,  she  said  to  him,  "  Perhaps  I  may  go 
by  my  little  staircase ;"  and  that  they  then  ascended 
by  the  principal  staircase,  and  that,  when  they 
reached  the  dressing-room,  they  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  that  he  opened  it  to  Madame  de 
Feuchtres. 

It  was  he  who  drew  the  bolt  to  let  her  in;  not 
as  he  answered  Manoury,  "  I  shut  it  yesterday 
evening,  but  I  have  just  opened  it  to  the  baroness." 
What  is  more,  that  private  staircase  becomes  Le- 
comte's  door.  "  On  the  evening  of  the  2Gth,  were 
you  sure,"  asked  the  counsellor,  "  that  that  door 
was  bolted?"  "No,  sir.  Had  I  known  that  it 
communicated  with  the  vestibule,  or  any  other 
place,  I  should  have  seen  it  bolted  every  evening. 
My  fellow-servants,  who  had  been  longer  in  the 
family  than  myself,  ought  to  have  warned  me." 
Thus  Lecomte,  who  bad  been  in  the  prince's  service 
three  years,  who  had  acted  as  valet  de  chamhre 
during  three  seasons,  did  not  know  what  any  one 
3p 
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must  have  known  that  had  spent  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  house.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
private  staircase  led  to  a  corridor  which  again  led 
to  the  vestibule,  and  that  this  door  might  admit 
five  or  six  persons  besides  Madame  de  Feudiferes, 
who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  chdtetm;  and  that 
persons  might  come  along  that  way  from  the  park 
or  the  court  to  his  royal  highnesses  door. — He,  the 
valet  de  chambre^  did  not  know  this.  Bonnie's 
positive  "declaration — ^the  report  drawn  up,  as  it 
were,  by  his  dictation,  which  proves  that  Madame 
de  Feuch^res  ascended  along  with  all  the  rest, 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  private 
staircase;  the  statement  of  Dubois,  who  saw  her 
descend  by  the  leadiog  staircase — ^aU  go  to  niillify 
the  statements  of  Lecomte. 

The  most  powerful  impression  which  the  unhappy 
affair  has  made  upon  us,  which  has  led  to  the 
con\4ction  which  our  minds  have  formed,  arises 
from  a  circumstance  which  we  must  now  parti- 
cularly notice.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  four  days 
before  the  catastrophe  took  place,  the  prince  said 
to  Manoury,  ^^  Sleep  m  my  waiting-roomy  at  my 
chamber  doorP  He  observed  that  this  might  appear 
strange  to  the  other  domestics,  and  that  he  should 
give  the  order  to  Lecomte;  but  the  prince  replied 
sharply,  "  OA,  no;  we  must  just  let  it  alone.'* 
"  This  proposal  was  made  to  me,''  said  Manoury, 
"  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death."  It  is  of 
no  use  to  insinuate  that  he  was  wishing  to  defend 
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himself  against  his  inclination  to  self-destruction; 
as  if  that  would  have  induced  him  to  place  a  spy 
in  a  room  where  he  might  protect  him  against 
the  assaults  of  others  without  being  able  to  save 
him  from  himself.  M.  de  la  Villegontier,  who  is 
no  believer  in  the  committal  of  suicide,  but  declares 
that  in  his  opinion  the  prince  was  assassinated, 
says  that  on  one  supposition  that  revolting  kind 
of  death  might  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
The  sword  was  uncertain,  some  say;  and  he  was 
too  awkward  to  make  use  of  the  musket.  We  do 
not  agree  with  this  notion.  Who  coidd  doubt  the 
faithfulness,  for  such  a  purpose,  of  a  sword  pointed 
at  the  heart?  Did  not  he,  whose  whole  life  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire-arms,  know 
how  to  press  the  trigger  of  a  firelock  whose  barrel 
was  aimed  at  his  breast  P  A  stick,  or  even  a  string, 
would  have  supplied  the  lack  of  physical  strength. 
Leaving  the  moral  part  of  the  question  out  of  sight, 
these  ideas  might  have  suggested  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  a  Cond6,  but  nothing  connected  with  a 
gibbet ;  and  then  that  awkwardness  which  has  been 
so  clearly  proved  would  have  embarrassed  him  yet 
more  in  the  arrangement  of  cords  to  strangle 
himself. 
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MADAME  DE  FEUCHBRES  —  HER  CORRESPOXDEKCB 
WITH  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  ORLEANS — ^HEB 
INTERVIEW  WITH  THAT  PRINCE — VARIOUS  TESTI- 
MONIES. 

From  the  year  1822,  Madame  de  Eeach^res,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  court  by  order  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  felt  her  thoughts  turn  to  the  House 
of  Orleans.  Her  niece  had  been  married  to  the 
Marquis  de  Chabannes,  who  was  always  dissatisfied 
with  the  false  position  in  which  his  aunt  was  placed. 
"  I  miffer  mach^^  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  ^^from  the  false  position  which  my  aunt 
holds  ivith  the  court  and  the  loorld  in  general y 
Madame  de  Feuchferes,  therefore,  felt  the  necessity 
of  staying  herself  on  the  arm  of  some  active  and 
powerful  patron.  At  that  period,  and  for  a  long 
time,  several  journals  had  become  the  oi^ans  of 
the  sentiments  which  reigned  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  she  wrote  to  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  who  replied  as  follows,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1827  :— 

"  I  wish  myself  to  testify  to  you  how  deeply  I  am  affected 
by  the  wish  which  you  so  positively  express,  that  my  son,  the 
Duke  d'Aumale,  may  be  adopted  by  M.  the  Duke  de  Bourbon- 
Since  you  have  felt  it  your  duty  to  communicate  with  me  directly 
on  the  subject,  I  must  tell  you  in  turn  that  my  maternal  feelings 
would  be  deeply  gratified  by  seeing  the  illustrious  name  of  Cond6, 
BO  justly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  our  house  and  of  the  French 
monarchy;  perpetuated  in  my  son.     I  feel  deeply  sensible,  madame 
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of  your  anxLcty  to  bring  about  tbis  result,  whiub  you  look  upon  u 
neceasary  to  fiilfil  the  wisbea  of  the  Dulte  de  Bourboa.  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  never  forget  it ;  nod,  beUece  me,  if  my  son  should 
have  the  happiness  to  be  adopted,  you  will  Gnd  in  us,  at  all  times 
and  in  eveiy  circmnBtaQCe,  to  you  aad  yours,  the  patronage  which 
you  justly  desire  of  me,  guaranteed  by  a  mother's  gratitude." 

We  must  remark  that,  while  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  recals  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Feuchferes 
respecting  the  Duke  de  Bourbon's  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  scheme  which  was  contemplated,  she 
does  not  say  that  she  herself  shares  in  that  opinion, 
hut  lays  the  entire  onus  of  asserting  what  no  cir- 
cumstance justified  on  the  baroness; — "  Tou  look 
upon  as  necessary  to  fuljil  tlie  wishes  of  the  Duke 
de  Sourbon."  Besides,  the  formal  engagement 
made  to  Madame  de  Feuchferes  was  conditional : 
patronage  at  all  times  and  in  every  ctrcuinstance — 
to  yon  and  yours  the  patronage  which  you  have 
so  just  a  right  to  claim  of  me.  Were  people  not 
afraid  to  say  that  Madame  de  Feuchk^s  stood  in 
need  of  patronage  ?  Had  she,  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  prince's  friendship,  need  to  look  to  any 
one?  Is  it  not  evident  that  she,  the  wealthy 
legatee  of  an  old  man,  is  well  aware  that  to-morrow 
her  position— the  nature  of  which  she  cannot  con- 
ceal from  herself — may  be  made  the  pretext  for  a 
process  being  instituted  by  his  family?  The  mis- 
tress of  the  prince,  who  might  soon  become  the 
possessor  of  an  immense  bequest,  had  an  instinctive 
apprehension  of  the  claims  to  which  a  fortune  so 
acquired  would  subject  her ;  and,  therefore,  naturally 
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endeavoured  to  give  purity  and  strength  to  her 
position.  Besides,  far-off  tokens  of  affection  and 
obligaUon  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  wished  to 
receive  the  wages  of  her  services  on  the  spot.  In 
another  letter  she  announced  to  the  Duchess  ci 
Orleans  the  union  of  her  niece  with  the  Harquis 
de  Chabannes;  and,  as  we  may  infer  firom  the 
princess's  reply,  claimed  unusual  honours  for  the 
newly- wedded  pair.    The  reply  runs  thus: — 

**  I  thiuik  jou,  madame,  for  the  share  tcni  wish  me  to  take  in 

your  niece's  union  with  M.  the  Harqnis  de  Chahannes.     I  believe 

that  the  king  and  the  pfincesses  (Hadame  the  DanphinesB  and  tiie 

Duchess  de  Bern)  will  lecme  ha*  on  her  presentation  in  a  tskyib 

becoming  the  JlnmJj^  into  wMch  the  u  ahamt  to  euUr.      Bat  I  moat 

tell  Tou  that  we  cannot  depart  frtnn  the  rules  established  at  oomi 

for  presentations.     We  can  reoeire  them  onlr  as  thej  bare  been 

received  hj  the  king,  or  the  queen  when  there  is  a  queen,  or  bj 

madame  the  dauphiness  and  the  princes  or  pnncesses  who  take 

precedence  of  us  in  right  of  birth.     It  does  not  d^>end  on  us  to 

choose  the  ladies  br  whom  presentations  are  made.     Believe,  how- 

erer,  madams,  that  the  forms  to  which  mv  position  comp^  me  to 

adhcrre  <k»  not  at  all  affect  those  sentiments  which  I  have  expieaaed 

tr/wards  vou,  and  which  I  now  wannlv  and  sincerelv  reiterate.    Ab 

oft«n  as  we  have  heard  this  project  of  adoption  spoken  of^  whid 

ba»  be««i  'dUiwr  than  we  have  wished,  both  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

Sfid  I  my^f  fi^ve  er/n«tantlj  declared  that  if  31.  the  Duke  de 

J^fmh^m  r^ly  wij^h^^  to  carry  such  a  determination  into  effect^ 

mA  fh^  km^  ^at^^umn  it  with  his  approval,  we  shall  be  most  happy 

lVv  tiii^:fffA  U^  ryis%%.     But  we  have  thought  it  due  to  ourselves  as 

<^<^  %^  iliU  l>uk/r  d/;  Ikiurbori,  to  remain  aloof,  and  avoid  anj  pro- 

.•rti^Ktisv^  '^'ii':>t'\i  Weight  weera  to  provoke  or  urge  his  choice.     We 

\ve^^:  (U;^  ^hm  ^Sttt  ffutre  numerous  the  advantages  appeared  to  be 

rhi<*ti>  iUU:  i^f^fiym  would  secure  to  its  object,  the  more  bound  we 

•r.^ffi    ;tv  mmiUuu  a   rr;s[>ectful   silence.     The   moianful  remem- 

•i^  ^  whU'h  }'ffu  Hpcak  to  me,  and  which  it  is  uatural  to 
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luppoae  eontioually  harass  our  good  uncle,  add  another  motive  for 
OUT  obaerving  silence,  notwithstandiug  the  temptation  which  we 
have  sometimes  felt  to  break  it,  in  the  hope  of  Boothing  hia  feel- 
ing; but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  wait  until  that  friendly 
regard  which  he  lias  ever  tnanifeated  towards  ouraelvca  and  our 
children,  should  move  him  to  act  for  himaelf." 

If  this  passage  was  the  faithful  picture  of  the 
past,  it  was  not  the  rule  of  the  future ;  and  it  is 
hard,  so  soon  after  this  heaiitiful  description  of 
the  course  maintained  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
have  to  advert  to  the  risits  which  now  took  place. 
In  a  letter  dated  from  the  sickness  wliich  carried 
off  Madame  de  Quesnay,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
month  of  April,  1828,  Madame  de  Feuehferea  wrote 
to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  was  then  at  ChantiJly  : 
*'  I  was  ai'raid,  dearest,  when  I  saw  James  arrive," 
James  was  the  nephew  of  the  bai'oneas,  or  rather 
of  her  first  husband,  and  attended  on  the  prince 
in  her  absence.  "  But  he  soon  assured  me  that 
you  were  well,  which  gave  me  lively  pleasure.  I 
thank  you,  dearest,  for  your  sweet  letter  of  the 
day  before  yesterday.  A  royal  visit  has  been 
announced  to  me  at  half-paM  ttcelve.  I  expect  his 
highness  t/ie  Duke  of  Orleans.  We  are  going  to 
to  talk  of  you,  dearest.  I  shall  tell  you  everything 
to-morrolo"  Wliat  is  the  Duke  of  Orleans  going 
to  do  with  the  haroncss  when  he  knows  that  the 
Duke  de  Boiu'hon  is  at  Chantilly  ?  It  is  not  his 
relative  that  his  royal  liighness  is  going  to  visit 
this  time.  No,  it  is  Madame  de  Feuchf-res,  whose 
schemes  are  well  known  to  the  House  of  Orleans. 
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Shall  we  say  that  the  will  was  not  talked  of? 
Assuredly,  that  idea  is  not  to  be  entertaiaed  one 
moment.  What  then  becomes  of  the  principle  of 
waiting  and  remaining  aloof?  It  is  manifest  that 
they  were  plotting  together  to  induce  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  to  make  a  testamentary  bequest  which 
they  knew  to  be  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and 
that  they  wished  to  accomplish  their  ends  by  terror 
and  surprise.  Fraud  was  coupled  with  their  schemes 
to  surprise :  violence  was  the  instrument  by  which 
they  proposed  to  terrify  him.  We  find  a  most 
striking  coincidence  between  the  grand  letter  written 
by  Madame  de  Feuchferes  to  the  prince  and  the 
journey  which  furnished  the  pretext  for  a  visit  to 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  It  would  be  a  great  chance, 
if  such  a  thing  there  is  as  chance,  that  Madame 
de  Feuchferes  should,  out  of  all  time,  have  selected 
precisely  the  evening  before  a  journey  which  rendered 
a  visit  natural  aad  necessary,  on  first  broaching 
her  project.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  it  was  at  that  very  moment — ^not  on  the  fol- 
lowing but  on  the  same  day — that  Madame  de 
Feuchferes  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  she  was  toriting  to  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon^  and  that  without  consulting  him,  who 
might  positively  forbid  it,  and  so  destroy  their 
cunningly-an'anged  communications.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  then,  was  informed.  Would  he  be  silent 
before  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  as  the  duchess  was 
in  1827  ?     No.     He  wrote  to  the  future  testator — 
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in  ^vhfit  terms  ?  Exactly  those  which  the  duchess 
was  at  so  great  pains  to  condeum  in  1827 :  "  W^e 
have  thought  it  due  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and 
also  to  oiirsetces,  to  abstain  from  whatever  might 
seem  to  provoke  or  coerce  his  choice."  Vain  appear- 
ances were  no  more  thought  of.  The  Buke  of 
Orleans,  taking  advantage  of  an  indiscreet  pro- 
ceeding, gives  direct  expression  to  his  real  wishes  : — 
"  I  have  thought  it  due  to  youi-sclf,  and  to  the  hlood 
wliieh  runs  in  our  veins,  to  testify  to  you  bow  happy 
I  should  he  to  rivet  anew  the  many  ties  which  so 
firmly  bind  us,  and  how  proud  I  sliould  he  to  see 
one  of  my  children  hear  that  name  so  dear  to  our 
family,  round  which  are  gathered  so  many  glorious 
recoUections ! "  (2nd  May,  1829.)  What  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  owed  to  himsell'  was,  not  to  express  a 
wish  wliich,  while  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  had  given 
no  explanation  of  liis  sentiments,  was  only  a  move- 
ment which  it  is  dif&cult  properly  to  designate, 
and  aimed  a  direct  blow  at  that  perfect  freedom  to 
which  a  testator  ought  ever  to  he  left.  What  he 
owed  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  not  to  exj)ress 
testamentary  wishes  or  desires  of  any  kind.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  condemned  himself  in  the  next 
letter  which  he  wrote  when  he  said,  "  It  certainly 
belongs  not  to  me,  in  a  matter  in  which  it  depends 
entirely  and  solely  on  your  good-wUl  to  procure 
so  great  an  advantage  for  one  of  my  children,  and 
presume  on  what  you  have  not  made  known." 
As  we  see,  it  ivas  Madame  de  Feucliei-es  who, 
3q 
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on  her  o^ii  responsibility,  wrote  and  spoke  and 
offered  to  the  House  of  Orleans  the  heritage  of 
the  Cond^s.  What  wotdd  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  have  said,  if  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  recovering 
an  energy  on  which  they  did  not  reckon,  had 
answered,  "  /  am  astonished  at  the  communication 
addressed  to  you  by  Madame  de  Feucheres.  I  am 
distressed  by  the  eagerness  displayed  in  your  letter. 
Waity  therefore^  as  you  have  so  well  expressed^ 
till  my  will  has  been  made  known.^'  The  Duke 
de  Bourbon's  letter  would  have  been  appropriate; 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not.  A  feir 
minutes  after,  another  courier  came,  bearer  of 
two  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  Madame  de 
Peuchferes,  the  other  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  whom 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  could  address  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  baroness; — his  royal  highness 
is  just  going  to  breakfast  with  the  baroness.  Why 
did  the  prince  present  himself  at  the  Palais  Bourbon 
just  as  the  question  of  the  legacy  was  revised?  It 
is  very  strange  that,  by  writing,  he  had  already 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
who  assuredly  had  no  scheme  in  contemplation, 
to  send  him  a  reply.  It  was  at  least  necessary 
to  wait  for  that  reply,  and  leave  the  old  man  a 
little  time,  were  it  but  a  few  hours,  for  reflection. 
But,  no;  the  baroness's  letter,  the  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  two  billets,  the  necessity  of 
an  interview,  all  followed  each  other  in  such  quick 
succession,   that  the  prince   had   not  a  moment's 
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leisure  to  think.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon  was 
necessarily  at  breakfast  at  that  moment;  and  that 
was  a  circumstance  which  excluded  the  notion  of 
violence.  A  scene?  No;  prayers  only  are  admis- 
sible here.  But  what  address  was  put  forth  to 
overcome  a  resistance  which  told  how  indignantly 
the  prince  spurned  the  notion  of  the  proposed 
arrangement!  Can  we  withhold  that  remarkable 
billet  which  constitutes  the  unmistakeable  monu- 
ment of  the  repugnancy  and  moral  torture  which 
he  felt,  and  which  proves  that  the  notion  of  the 
will  did  not  originate  at  all  with  him? 

"  You  have  reproved  me  so  harshly  for  the  part  I  have  acted 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  I  feel  it  my  4uty  to  tell  you  at 
present  that  his  royal  highness  is  coming  to  my  house  this  morning 
to  see  you,  previous  to  his  departure  for  England.  I  entreat  you 
do  not  refuse  to  come  and  breakfast  with  me  as  usual.  The  visit 
will  thus  be  less  embarrassing  to  you ;  and  you  will  not  require  to 
answer  in  writing,  or  indeed  to  give  any  direct  answer  at  all. — 
[These  words  were  underlined  in  the  original.] — If  you  do  not 
come,  your  absence  will  make  a  bad  impression.  If  you  would 
rather  be  without  me,  his  royal  highness  must  come  to  you." 

The  prince,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  acts 
of  Madame  de  Feuchferes,  found  his  attendance 
in  the  testamentary  conference  inevitable..  The 
choice  of  methods  only  is  left  him.  They  well 
knew  the  weakness  of  a  man  whose  nature  knew 
nothing  obstinate  or  insincere.  They  reckoned  on 
that  weakness,  of  which  they  were  well  aware,  and 
felt  sure  that,  before  he  set  out,  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  would  promise  a  bequest  of  all  that 
belonged    to    him    before    the    Duke    of    Orleans 


\ 
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departed.  The  duke,  however,  did  depart  without 
the  desired  promise.  A  painful  reflection  here 
arises.  The  report  was  circulated  that  the  Duke 
de  Bourhon,  at  the  conference  of  the  2nd  of  May, 
entertained  the  idea  of  the  adoption,  hut  desired 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden 
of  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  there- 
fore charged  him  with  the  preparations.  "  Tou 
will  arrange  the  matter."  But  it  is  not  true ;  and 
the  Prince  de  Cond6  is  our  authority.  On  the 
20th  of  August,  four  months  after,  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans : — 

"  The  business  which  occupies  us,  which  was  hegu/n  without  my 
knowledge,  and  with  little  consideration,  by  Madame  de  Eeuch^res, 
the  conclusion  of  which  she  has  taken  it  upon  her  to  exact  from 
me,  is  infinitely  painful  to  me.  You  may  have  already  remarked  it. 
Besides  the  harrowing  remembrances  which  it  awakens,  to  which  I 
cannot  even  yet  accustom  my  sad  thoughts,  there  are  other  motives 
which  forbid  my  entertaining  the  subject  at  the  present  moment." 

What !  Had  he  concluded  definitely  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  a  husiness  of  which  he  would  not  entertain 
the  thought  on  the  20th  of  August.  Can  we 
comprehend  the  temerity  of  such  an  allegation? 
The  prince  does  not  wish  to  he  tormented  and 
teased,  as  he  has  been  since  the  2nd  of  May, 
1829,  to  terminate  a  husiness  which  is  linked 
with  other  arrangements,  and  which  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  bring  to  a  conclusion  without  giving  it  all 
the  care  and  thought  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Is  this  language  reconcileable  with  the  missive 
of   the   2nd  of   May?      The  incident  relating  to 
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M.  Surval  will  prove  tlie  ascendancy  exercised  by 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  and  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated her  and  her  nephew  James.  M.  de  Siirval 
held  the  office  of  administrator  of  the  domain  of 
Chantilly  from  the  year  1814.  His  family  had 
held  the  ofBce  since  1723.  He  had  accompanied 
the  late  prince  in  the  emigration  of  1815,  and, 
we  may  say,  was  marked  by  the  services  of  him- 
self and  his  forefathers  as  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  his  royal  highness  in  the  event  of  M.  de 
Glatigny's  post  becoming  vacant.  The  latter  died 
in  1828,  and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the 
prince  immediately  turned  his  eyes  on  M.  de 
Surval. 

"  You  will  be  nominated,"  said  his  highness, 
"  but  I  must  warn  you  that  it  depends  entirely 
on  your  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with 
Madame  de  Feuchferes.  I  insist  on  having  peace 
in  my  household.  I  have  been  teased  enough 
already,  and  wish  to  be  so  no  longer."  M.  de 
Surval  followed  the  prince's  suggestions,  and 
Madame  de  Feuchfcrea  persuaded  him  that  his 
nomination  originated  with  her.  What  is  more, 
she  thought  that,  fram  motives  of  gratitude,  he 
ought  to  become  her  accomplice.  This  was  ex- 
pressed too  plainly  by  her  nephew  James,  who 
observed,  "  You  will  be  nominated,  but  you  must 
do  all  that  my  aunt  requires  of  you."  It  was 
not  and  could  not  bo  his  wish  to  betray  a  house 
which  his  forefathers  had  served,  or  a  prince  whom 
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he  himself  dearly  loved,  to  whom  he  had  been 
indebted  for  an  important  elevation ;  ^  but  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  well  the  state  of  affairs. 
Madame  de  Feuchferes  held  absolute  sway.  The 
prince,  says  M.  de  Surval,  when  he  learned  what 
James  had  said,  contented  himself  with  answering, 
"  It  will  be  well  to  dissemble  a  little.  We  must 
have  no  mistmderstcmdmgsJ'^  This  precept  was  put 
in  practice;  for,  to  preserve  his  letters  from  that 
imperious  woman,  he  recommended  the  steward 
to  write  to  Chantilly  only  under  cover  to  the 
inspector  Obry.  The  future  life  of  the  prince  was 
no  longer  the  same.  If  he  offered  any  resistance, 
there  was  a  hell  within  his  household;  without, 
the  powerful  House  of  Orleans  was  alienated  and 
hostile.  He  was  assailed  at  once  by  two  conspiring 
powers;  and  then,  what  an  impression  must  not 
the  sending  of  the  will  have  occasioned!  What 
an  indisputable  monument  of  indefatigable  perse- 
verance !  What  plagues  does  not  that  perseverance 
foretoken,  if  it  should  be  unsuccessful!  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  can  meet  death  calmly  in 
the  battle-field,  and  when  confronted  with  their 
equals  have  not  the  courage  frankly  to  say  No. 
Moral  and  physical  force  alike  are  worn  out  by 
resistance  and  struggling.  Broken  down  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  2nd  of  May,  the  unfortunate 
old  man  had  soon  to  yield.  Violence  consummated 
what  artifice  began. 

MadanK?  do  Eeuchercs  was   evidently    sovereign 
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rulev  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  Cliantilly,  and  Saint 
Leu.  During  the  later  years  of  his  highness's  life, 
nothing  was  decided  without  her.  Through  her 
the  officers  of  the  household  were  elected:  no  one 
could  be  admitted  to  whom  she  objected.  "  Keep 
well  ioith  her"  was  his  advice  to  all  candidates; 
and,  when  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a  yoke 
of  which  he  could  not  always  conceal  tlie  ignominy, 
he  reflected  on  his  own  position,  he  used  to  say, 
"  JF'kat  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  submitting  to  the 
power  of  an  attachment  wliicli  I  cannot  conquer." 
His  bondage  was  sometimes  described  by  images 
at  once  appropriate  and  striking. 

Madame  de  Fouchferes  had  conceived  a  hatred 
of  long  standing  against  the  Countess  de  Rully. 
It  appears  that,  at  the  time  when  M.  and  Madame 
de  Feuchferes  were  installed  at  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
they  both  presented  themselves  to  that  lady,  with 
a  letter  from  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  Madame  de 
Rully  could  not  receive  them;  and  Madame  de 
Feucheres  has  gi\en  the  following  account  of  the 
circumstance,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the 
prince,  who  was  then  at  Chantilly :  "  After  having 
waited  for  some  minutes  in  the  antechamber,  a 
domestic  came  to  inform  mo  that  madame  was 
dressing  to  go  out,  and  could  not  receive  us,  I 
left  the  letter,  along  with  a  visiting-card."  This 
was  a  bad  beginning.  The  position  of  Madame 
de  Feucherca,  which  w^as  perfectly  understood  by 
M.  and  Madame  de  Rully,  led  to  diflicuities  of  a 
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different  order.  Count  de  Bully  did  not  think  it 
right  that  his  Mrife  should  associate  with  Madame 
de  Feucheres,  or  sit  at  the  same  table  with  her. 
He  expressed  himself  thus  on  the  subject  in  his 
conversations  with  M.  de  Gatigny :  "  Without  wish- 
ing to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  royal  highness  or 
any  of  those  about  him,  M.  de  RuUy  will  respect- 
fully take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  neither  interest, 
nor  his  honour,  nor  the  respect  which  he  owes  to 
the  king,  will  permit  him  to  do  what  his  highness 
requu'es.  Delicacy  alone  prevents  my  complying 
with  his  orders;  and  on  this  point  the  Count  de 
Bully  is  not  a&aid  to  appeal  to  his  royal  highnesses 
calmer  judgment."  M.  de  Bully's  whole  crime 
consisted  in  this;  but  it  was  an  unpardonable 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Feucheres,  who 
used  every  art  to  make  the  prince  entirely  separate 
himself  from  M.  de  Bully  from  respect  to  herself. 
"The  only  persons,"  she  wrote  in  a  letter  from, 
Aix,  in  Savoy,  dated  the  5th  of  September,  1824, 
"  who  persist  in  folly  and  ingratitude,  are  the  Bully 
family.  It  does  me  harm  to  think  of  them,  and 
I  pray  God  to  give  them  better  hearts,  if  not  for 
my  sake,  at  least  on  account  of  my  poor  dear. 
You  are  the  best  of  men:  you  are  often  too  good. 
I  entreat  you,  as  you  love  me,  to  show  firmness 
in  the  grand  btmness.  Your  dignity  is  compro- 
mised too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Success  crowned  her  efforts ;   M.  de  Bully  lost 
his  post  as  first  gentleman  of  honour  in  the  prince's 
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liouseliold.  This  triumph,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
Sophia  Dawes.  He  must  also  lose  his  post  as 
aide-de-camp.  The  grand  aim  of  all  her  exer- 
tions \vas  his  entire  expulsion ;  to  which,  however, 
there  was  an  insuperable  obstacle,  as  was  well 
expressed  in  the  following  letter  of  M.  de  Bully 
to  the  Duke  do  Bourbon: — 

"  Mo?<sEtHNEfR, — I  beg  your  royal  highnesa  to  reflect  that 
1  do  not  aimply  hold  that  post  of  aide-de-camp,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  occupy  near  your  person,  of  your  royal  highness,  but  of 
the  king,  whose  good-will  named  me  to  my  office  by  special 
ordiuaace.  It  is,  consequently,  impossible  for  me  to  sacriJ^ce  my 
wife's  existence  aad  my  military  career  without  a  special  order 
from  his  laajesty." 

The  prince  felt  the  justice  of  this  observation, 
and  the  following  incident  occurred.  His  higlmess 
hai-ing  a  great  repugnance  to  the  new  exaction 
of  Madame  de  Eeuch5res,  requested  the  Baron  de 
St.  Jaques  to  accompany  him  to  the  baroness  and 
advocate  the  interests  of  M.  de  Rully.  The  ob- 
servations made  by  the  baron  in  presence  of  Ins 
royal  highness  made  Madame  de  Feucheres  burst 
out  into  a  dreadful  rage.  She  withdrew,  weeping, 
into  a  neighbouring  cabinet,  after  having  loaded 
M.  de  St.  Jaques  with  the  bitterest  reproaches. 
The  Duke  de  Bourbon  then  came  to  liim,  and 
Baid,  "  My  dear  baron,  say  no  more  to  her.  If 
you  knetc  how  she  treats  me — she  beats  me."  He 
then  went  to  Madame  de  Feuchferes,  and  told  her 
again  that  the  baran's  observations  appeared  to 
liim  founded  in  justice;  but,  as  she  broke  out 
3r 
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afresh  into  a  rage,  he  said,  "  Welly  I  mil  do  what 
you  please'^  It  was  settled  that  he  should  write 
to  the  minister  at  war  to  demand  the  recal  of 
M.  de  RuUy.  Madame  de  Feuchferes  herself  wrote 
the  rough  copy  of  the  letter,  aud  made  him  copy  it. 

Another  fact  occurred.  On  the  Sunday  following 
an  important  personage  entered  the  drawing-room, 
shortly  before  his  highness.  He  represented  to 
Madame  de  Feucheres  that  he  had  seen  with  pain 
a  request  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  demand 
the  removal  of  M.  de  Rully  from  his  post  of  first 
aide-de-camp.  "  When  I  heard  M.  de  RuUy's  name 
mentioned,"  says  M.  de  St.  Jaques,  "  I  lent  an 
attentive  ear,  and  distinctly  heard  Madame  de 
Feuch^res  say,  *Ah!  Sir,  what  do  you  tell  me? 
If  you  knew  how  many  tears  I  have  shed  over 
that  business!  I  have  thrown  myself  at  the 
prince's  knees  to  remove  him,  but  in  vain/  *  I 
could  not  help  crying  out,"  adds  M.  de  St.  Jaques, 
"  What  a  horrid  h^mness  V^ 


THE   WITNESS   BONARDEL. 

James  used  to  say  to  Madame  de  Feuchferes, 
speaking  of  the  prince,  "  OA,  he  will  live  a  long 
timer  She  answered  sharply,  ^^Bahl  he  ca/nnot 
Iwld  out  a  moment  after  I  move  hi/m  toith  my 
finger.  He  will  soon  be  choked''  When  inter- 
rogated on  this  point,  she  answered,  "  I  will  not 
condescend  to  answer  what  makes  my  whole  frame 
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shrink  with  horror.  I  know  not  what  demon  could 
have  suggested  such  a  deposition."  Then  attacking 
Bonardel,  she  added,  "  Having  made  enquiries 
respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  witness 
Bonardel,  I  have  learned  that  he  M'as  generally 
looked  on  as  a  bad  subject ;  having  several  times 
incurred  the  prince's  displeasure  for  acts  of  intoxi- 
cation and  fraudulent  disposal  of  the  games." 

Bonardel,  in  answer  to  the  baroness's  charge, 
alleges  as  follows : — M.  the  Counsellor :  Arc  you 
quite  certain  that  you  heai'd  the  words  you  have 
just  mentioned  fall  from  M.  James  and  Madame 
de  Feuchferes  P  B,.  Yes,  sir ;  I  declare  it  on  my 
soul  and  conscience,  as  I  was  wont  to  swear  when 
I  acted  as  keeper,  to  the  processes  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  draw  up.  During  the  forty-three 
years  that  I  fulfilled  the  duties  of  keeper  in  his 
highness's  service,  or  of  the  government  during 
his  absence,  all  the  processes  which  I  drew  up  led 
to  condemnations ;  for  I  drew  them  up  conscien- 
tiously, and  with  aU  possible  care. — D.  Had  you 
not  some  ill-will  or  animosity  against  Madame  de 
Feuchfercs  or  M.  the  Baron  de  Flassans?  R.  No, 
sir,  I  never  had,  nor  have  I  now. — D.  Ton  obtained 
your  pension :  what  led  to  it  ?  R.  At  his  royal 
highness's  death  I  had  understood  that  his  will 
provided  full  maintenance  during  life  to  all  who 
had  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  his  ser- 
vice. I  had  been  forty-three  years  in  his  service, 
and  had  750  francs  yearly  of  wages.     I  was  told 
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that  I  should  have  720  francs  by  way  of  pension. 
They  pensioned  off  the  oldest,  and  I  was  among 
the  number.  I  cannot  attribute  this  regulation 
to  Madame  de  Feuchferes.  It  was  a  general  mea- 
sure adopted  by  the  administration. — D.  Why  did 
you  not  speak  before  of  such  an  extraordinary 
speech?  B.  I  was  obliged  to  take  care  what  I 
said.  Madame  de  Peuch^res  was  so  much  loved 
by  his  royal  highness,  and  exercised  such  an 
absolute  sway  in  his  household,  that  if  I  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  tell  all  that  I  saw,  I  should  have 
been  expelled  like  a  beggar.  Besides,  about  two 
months  after,  in  the  month  of  January,  1828,  his 
royal  highness  named  me  brigadier  of  his  forests 
in  the  marquisate  of  Nointel,  near  Glermont  (Oise). 
Having  learned,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  death 
of  his  royal  highness,  and  having  had  occasion  to 
go,  some  time  after,  to  Clermont,  to  the  house  of 
M.  de  la  Martinifere,  keeper  of  the  prince's  forests, 
I  learned  the  particulars  of  his  death;  and  when 
they  told  me  that  the  prince  had  been  strangled, 
I  was  struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  manner 
of  his  death  and  the  words  which  I  had  heard 
drop  from  Madame  de  Feuchferes  three  years  before. 
It  is  only  to  do  homage  to  truth,  and  fulfil  the 
oath  which  I  have  taken  before  you,  that  I  make 
this  present  declaration. 
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VIOLENCE  OF  MADAME  DE  FEUCHERES  TOWARDS  THE 
PRINCE. 

M.  Bonnie  relates  that,  on  the  5th  of  May  he 
saw  the  figure  of  the  prince  all  bloody.  He 
accounted  for  the  accident  by  his  having  fallen 
against  the  table  during  the  night.  Tlie  prince 
asked  whether  he  had  seen  Madame  de  Feuchtires. 
"  No,  monseigneur,"  he  amxcered.  "  If  she  speaks 
of  this  accident,  aay  nothing."  "  Does  she  know 
of  it,  then?"  "  Yea,  she  knows  of  it."  Madame 
do  Feuchferes  was  at  St.  Leu  on  that  day;  she  set 
out  at  eleven  or  twelve.  She  caused  his  breakfast 
to  be  taken  into  her  apartment.  He  did  not  know 
what  else  the  prince  said.  He  remarked,  besides 
the  contusion,  prints  of  nails  on  the  part  of  the 
face  adjoining  the  eye.  The  wound  seemed  rather 
from  the  nails  than  from  a  body  striking  against 
the  place.  The  skin  was  excoriated  near  the  largei* 
corner  of  the  eye. 

At  a  later  hour,  when  M.  Bonnie  camo  to  attend 
on  the  prince,  he  was  told  that  his  royal  highness 
was  engaged  with  M.  Obry,  of  Chantilly ;  but  he 
did  not  see  him.  The  prince,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  honoured  his  godson  Obry  with  his  peculiar 
confidence,  was  accosted  by  the  latter  when  the 
scene  had  just  come  to  a  close.  The  poor  old 
man  was    in    the    greatest   disorder.      HIh   secret 
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escaped  him,  with  expressions  of  grief  and  resent- 
ment :  **  Madame  de  Feuch^rea  is  a  toicked  womcm; 
she  has  jtist  struck  me'^  Immediately  after  the 
godson  was  recommended,  as  another  witness  of 
like  scenes  at  Chantilly  had  been,  to  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  to  any  one.  Obry  was  not  discreet : 
he  mentioned  the  affair  to  Madame  Gouvemeur, 
who  repeated  it  to  her  husband.  He  also  spoke 
of  it  in  presence  of  Pichonnier.  The  following  is 
the  deposition  of  Madame  Gouvemeur  :■ — 

"  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  January,  M.  Obry  told  me  that, 
fifteen  days  before  the  prince's  death,  he  had  been  sent  for  to 
St.  Leu  on  matters  of  business ;  that  he  had  found  his  royal 
highness,  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning,  in  the  corridor 
which  leads  to  his  apartment,  in  his  drawers,  without  either  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  apparently  much  distressed.  When  permitted  to 
enquire  the  cause,  the  prince  replied,  in  confidence,  ^Madame  de 
Feucheres  is  a  vncked  woman :  she  has  struck  me,*  *  Look,'  said 
his  highness,  pointing  to  his  left  eye,  from  which  the  blood  was 
still  streaming,  and  the  prints  of  her  nails,  *  into  what  a  condition 
she  has  thrown  me.'" 

Obry  added  that  the  words  "Madame  de  Feu- 
chferes  is  a  wicked  woman/'  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
prince  several  times.  This  testimony  is  important. 
How  could  Madame  Gouvemeur  have  imagined 
at  Chantilly  that  explanation  of  the  contusion 
which  had  been  observed  at  St.  Leu  precisely  at 
the  time  indicated  by  the  deposition.  That  lady 
related,  in  presence  of  Pagnoux,  what  she  had 
learned  from  Obry;  and  the  former  testified  to 
its  reality. 

Pichonnier  said,  in  presence  of  several  persons. 
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that  Obry  had  given  him  the  same  details  as  he 
had  done  to  Madame  Gouvemeur.  Here,  then, 
were  two  individuals  at  Chantilly  relating  an 
incident  at  Saint  Leu,  which  they  could  not  have 
merely  imagined.  These,  then,  are  particular  facts. 
Other  tilings  corroborate  them. 

The  notion  of  a  will  in  which  a  conmion  interest 
miited  Madame  de  Feuchferes  and  the  House  of 
Orleans,  and  which,  saving  some  remunerative 
bequests,  exhausted  the  prince's  entire  fortune, 
was  repelled  by  liim  so  much  the  more  vehemently 
because,  apart  from  the  natural  repugnance  which 
he  entertained  towards  it,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
his  life  was  compromised  if  he  acceded  to  its 
stipulations.  Nor  did  he  keep  this  a  secret.  "  Aa 
soon  as  they  shall  have  obtained  all  that  they 
require  of  me"  he  used  to  say,  " my  life  icill  be 
in  danger"  His  repugnance  to  it  was  so  great, 
and  so  often  manifested,  that  M.  de  Surval  felt 
persuaded  he  would  never  ratify  the  provisions  of 
the  document.  The  prince  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  Offer  Madame  de  Feiich^res  one  of  my  finest 
domains,  the  duchy  of  Ovise,  on  condition  of  her 
letting  me  alone."  People  remarked  that  his  peace 
of  mind  was  gone  after  he  was  involved  in  that 
business.  The  will,  forced  upon  him  on  pain  of 
seeing  a  perpetual  renewal  of  the  most  frightful 
scenes,  became  the  torment  of  his  existence. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  to  save  himself 
from  those  violent  scenes  which  made  a  hell  of 
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his  household,  that  the  ill-£ated  prince  drew  up 
the  will  imposed  on  him.  As  it  was  neither  signed 
nor  attested,  Madame  de  Eeuch^res  perceived  that 
it  was  necessary  to  finish  the  business  by  a  ktst 
9cene.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August  she 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  violence.  A  scene 
arose  which  surpassed  all  that  had  preceded. 
Terrified  herself  at  the  state  of  excitement  into 
which  she  had  thrown  her  victim,  she  summoned 
a  witness,  who  found  him  quite  animated,  his  eyes 
on  fire,  and  in  a  state  of  anger  such  as  he  had 
never  before  witnessed  in  him.  "  Yes,  madame^^ 
he  said,  ^^  it  i%  a  dreadful,  a/n  atrocious  business, 
to  put  a  knife  to  my  throat,  a/nd  compel  me  to  an 
act  to  which  you  see  I  am  so  maich  opposed.  Well, 
madame,  thrust  it  in — this  knife,  madame,  thrust  it 
fft."*  At  last,  finding  further  resistance  impossible^ 
the  unfortunate  old  man,  from  the  depths  of  his 
agonised  soul,  exclaimed,  "J  see  thai  I  must 
Jmish  it  r^ 

M.  de  Surval  says,  in  one  of  his  letters :  "  I  was 
then  seriously  occupied  with  the  business,  when, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  unable  to  obtain 
the  respite  for  which  he  pleaded  so  urgently,  which 
even  the  Duke  of  Orleans  entreated  for  him,  the 
prince  said,  *  Well,  I  must  purchase  tranquillity 
during  the  few  days  that  remain,  if  I  can.*      But 

*  On  the  death  of  Madame  de  Feuch^res,  her  husband  pefiised 
the  immense  fortune  left  him  by  his  wife,  saying,  "  I^ose  riches 
were  ilUgotten  ;  theyareuntoorthyofmey 
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I  was  a  witness,  and  I  only  know  how  rude  and 
terrible  the  conflict  was  that  preceded.  So  vexed 
and  broken-hearted  was  the  prince,  that  I  said, 
'  Mbnaeigneur,  if  consenting  to  this  afflicts  ymt 
80,  wherefore  do  you  consent?  His  highness  your 
father  would  not  have  been  so  weak.'  *  Ah ! '  he 
answered,  letting  his  liead  drop  on  liis  hands,  *rfo 
not  put  the  finish  to  my  misery.'  This  reply  struck 
me  dumb,  and  made  me  regret  the  involimtary 
reproach  which  I  liad  uttered.  From  that  moment 
he  loas  resigned,  and  all  that  remained  for  me  was 
to  respect  the  excess  of  his  misfortune  t 

"  Madame  de  Feuch&res,  who  made  much  of 
making  people  believe  that  she  did  not  know  tlie 
time  when  the  prince  signed  the  will,  said  that  it 
was  written  after  tlie  letter  of  the  20th  of  August, 
but  she  did  not  remember  how  long.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  we  have  mentioned  the  violent  means 
employed  to  overcome  his  repugnance ;  and  on  the 
3rd  of  September  the  Buke  de  Bourbon  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  answer  to  her 
expression  of  thanks  for  lus  royal  highness's  kind- 
ness to  the  Duke  d'Aumalc.  That  reply  was  written 
under  the  inspection  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Madame  de  Feuchferes,  who,  from  this,  must  have 
known  that  the  affair  of  the  will  was  settled 
between  the  29th  of  August  and  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember. How,  then,  dared  she  say,  speaking  of 
the  letter  of  the  20th  of  August,  '  He  xcrole  his 
vfill   I  know   not   hoic   long   after!'     She   did  not 
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know  1     She  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  during 
the  thirteen  days  after  the  writing  of  that  letter." 

To  complete  the  picture  of  these  shameful  trans- 
actions, we  quote  verbatim  what  was  published  by 
Louis  Blanc  before  the  eyes  of  the  king,  Louis 
FhiUppe,  who,  though  supported  by  his  censorship 
of  the  press,  and  surrounded  by  despicable  judges 
and  instruments  ready  to  obey  his  tyrannical  de» 
crees,  neither  repUed  to  his  assertions  nor  attempted 
to  bring  the  bold  writer  before  his  slavish  tribunals. 
He  had  shared  the  succession  with  that  wretched 
woman,  and  even  took  advantage  of  a  ridiculous 
pretext  to  nullify  a  bequest  made  in  favour  of 
unfortunate  orphans. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  "HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEARS."* 

"On  his  part,  the  king,  who  learned  the  sad 
event  about  half-past  eleven,  sent  to  Saint  Leu 
M.  Guillaume,  his  secretary,  Messrs.  de  Rumigny, 
Pasquier,  de  S^monville,  and  Cauchy.  Though  a 
prince  of  the  same  line,  M.  Louis  de  Rohan  was 
not  informed,  and  heard  only  through  the  public 
journals  of  the  death  of  the  prince  whose  heritage 
had  been  taken  from  him  through  an  unexpected 
testament. 

"After  the  event,  Madame  de  Feuchferes  hastily 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  68,  69,  71.  Wliat  is  here  quoted  is  corro- 
borated, not  only  by  the  depositions  of  various  witnesses,  but  by 
official  documents  and  papers  which  have  been  communicated 
to  us. 
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quitted  St.  Leu  and  repaired  to  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
haunted  by  strange  thoughts.  For  fifteen  nights 
she  made  the  Abb4  Briant  sleep  in  her  library 
and  Madame  de  Flassans  in  her  room,  as  if  she 
had  been  a&aid  lest  some  funereal  spectre  might 
disturb  her  night's  repose.  Soon  after,  recovering 
from  her  emotion,  she  appeared  resolute  and  con- 
fident. For  a  long  time  she  speculated  at  the 
Bourse  on  an  enormous  capital :  she  continued  her 
operations,  and  in  a  few  months  realised  consider- 
able sums. 

"On  the  4th  of  September  the  heart  of  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  was  carried  to  Chantilly.  The 
prince's  almoner,  the  Abb6  Pelier,  took  part  in 
the  mournful  ceremony.  He  appeared  carrying 
the  heart  of  the  victim  in  a  red  box,  and  ready 
to  pronounce  the  last  fareweU.  A  gloomy  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  assembly.  Each  was  in 
eager  expectancy.  The  impression  was  profound; 
when,  in  a  solemn  tone,  the  reverend  orator  uttered 
these  words :  '  The  prince  is  guiltless  before  Ood 
of  his  own  death* 

"To  stifle  the  injurious  reports  which  assailed 
even  the  government,  one  decisive  course  presented 
itself.  Louis  FhUippe  might  have  repudiated  a 
succession  so  mysterious  in  itself,  and  so  have 
dignified  his  accession  to  power,  as  well  as  humble 
his  foes.  But  he  looked  with  a  difierent  eye  to 
the  interests  of  the  nascent  royalty.  We  have 
seen  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  taking  possession  of 
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the  throne,  fortiyely  transfer  to  his  children  his 
private  wealth,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  annex 
to  the  royal  domams,  though  the  old  laws  of  the 
monarchy  demanded  as  much.  It  was  saying  dis- 
tinctly that,  under  his  reign,  contempt  of  riches 
would  not  be  the  ruling  virtue.  Though  richer 
than  any  European  sovereign,  he  thought  solely 
of  managing  to  the  best  advantage  the  new  domains 
of  his  son.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  throwing 
the  shield  of  government  protection  round  Madame 
de  Peuch^res,  whose  scandalous  life  we  have  already 
narrated.  She  was  invited  to  court,  and  received 
there  in  a  manner  which  struck  all  Paris  with 
stupor.  FubUc  opinion  called  for  an  inquest. 
Information  was,  therefore,  laid  before  the  tribunal 
at  Fontoise;  but  every  step  was  taken  to  bury 
the  affair  in  the  shade  of  oblivion.  M.  de  la 
Huproie,  the  counsellor-reporter,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  truth.  He  was  suddenly 
removed  from  the  scene  of  operations,  and  he 
received  the  judgeship  which  he  had  long  been 
seeking  for  himself.  The  winding  up  was  entrusted 
to  others," 

We  have  told  what  infamous  decrees  repelled 
the  righteous  claims  of  the  family  of  Bohan.  We 
hope  that,  in  more  auspicious  times,  that  family 
will  re-institute  a  trial  which  concerns  its  honour  and 
its  interest ;  and  history  will  perhaps  speak  thus: — 

Let  not  assassins  be  the  heirs  of  their  yictims. 
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We  shall  bring  to  an  end  this  faithfol  history 
of  indisputable  facts  by  stating  that  the  Baroness 
de  Feueh^res  died  in  the  midst  of  shame  and 
contempt.  The  same  lot  awaits  her  accomplices, 
who  instigated  her  to  a  crime  of  which  they  reaped 
the  spoils.  The  arm  of  the  Almighty  is  already 
suspended  over  them.  They  cannot  escape  ven- 
geance. Heaven  owes  mankind  such  a  monument 
of  its  justice. 


FINIS. 


J.  BBOOK,  PBnrTBBy  WSSTOITB,  HVDDBBfinBU). 
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